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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| RE FLECT ING on the various arts uſed 
by diſaffected perſons, to make the ignorant diſ- 
like our preſent conſtitution, and admire democra- 
cy, I obſerved one of the moſt hurtful: was 
- miſrepreſentation of fact. It was not only con- 
tended in argument that people might be very 
happy, but aſſerted that they actually had been 
happieit under democracies. I have long thought 

that a plain narrative ſtating the operation and 
effects of democracy might be uſeful, in remo- 


ving erroneous notions from thoſe who had liſtened 


to modern le&urers and demagogues. I had fre- 
quently made this obſervation to literary acquain- 
tances, ſome of whom ſuggeſted to me the idea of 
undertaking ſuch a narrative. As to detect falſe 
ſtatements concerning ſubje&s of notoriety requires 
only common knowledge and common ability, I 
was induced to-attempt the taſk. - I was farther 
ſimulated by the hopes that ſome other perſon 
who could add philoſophy to narration, and ge- 


neralize 


bi 
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| lenker fact into principle net kertafter un- 


dertake a regular hiſtory of democracy. As my 


object is narration, all the intellectual merit J 


claim is authenticity. That merit I do claim. 
I appeal to every man acquainted with hiſtory | 
for the fairneſs of my ſtatement, from which 1 
draw the obvious concluſion that democracy is 


a pernicious government. As I have not in every 
| inſtance cited my authorities, I beg leave here to 


mention them. From Plutarch, Thucydides, Xe- 
nophon, Barthelemi, Mitford, and Gillies I have 
chiefly taken my ſtatement of Grecian democra- 
cy; from Polybius, Salluſt, Cicero, Livy, Plu- 
tarch, Vertot, and Ferguſſon my narrative of Ro- 
man; my view of Engliſh from Hume. In reading 
thoſe hiſtorians I have conſidered the whole ſeries 
of narration, not detached paſſages, Two princi- 
ples which I attempt to maintain, that a country 
ought to be governed by its joint ability and pro- 
perty, and that identity of intereſt between the 
people and members. of Parliament was the true 
criterion of right repreſentation, T learned from I 


. a gentleman of great eminence who long diſplayed | 


in the ſenate. part of that ſound: ability, extenſive. 
knowledge 


(ini ) 

knowledge, and manly eloquence which for two 
years has been devoted to the bar ſolely ; and 
who, though when in parliament, in certain 
points in oppoſition to adminiſtration, concurs in 
the expediency of preſerving unaltered the Britiſh 
conſtitution. Principles firſt adopted on ſo reſpeQ- 
able an authority, ſubſequent experience, and rea- 
ſoning confirmed. 


 InTENDED only for a pamphlet this Eſſay has 
|  unavoidably ſwelled into a volume. If it ſhall be 

inſtrumental in giving thoſe of my fellow ſubjects 
who have been miſinformed and miſled, a juſt view 
of the badneſs of democracy and the goodneſs of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, it will fully anſwer the Au- 
thor's 1 
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Experience the _ ſure guide to knowledge and to praftite : 
Its effefs compared to thoſe of hypothe ſis, illuſtrated 
bs natural, moral, and political philoſophy— Hypotheſis 

'moſt dangerous concerning ſubjecbs which intereſt the 

| aſhons—Prevalence of political ypothefis i in the pre- 
ent age—Objet and * W this work, | 


Tn E great and rapid «dvenicia which 
the moderns have made in the knowledge of 
nature, have proceeded neither from ſuperi- 
or powers, nor from more perſevering in- 
duſtry. In the poſſeſſion and in the vigo- 
rous exertion of intellect, they do not exceed 


the ancients. Their ſuperior ſucceſs they 


owe to the more ſkilful direction of their 
powers and labour. When the ancient phi- 
loſophers enquired into phyſical truth, they 
moſt frequently purſued a wrong track. In- 
ſtead of patiently and carefully obſerving the 


phænomena of nature, and thence aſcertaining 
3 „ 


E 
her general! lays, they. folloyed their own 
conjectures, and from them they framed hy- 


b potheſes. Purſuing a miſtaken path, the 
| Force and quickneſs: of their genius ſeryed 
. 


only te to make their deviations the greater from 
the right road. What they dignified with the 
name of diſcoveries, were mere fictions of 
imagination, not 9 concluſions of 
—J.- . yy 


Tux comprehenſive genius of the authors 

rendered their ſyſtems conſiſtent, and con- 
* ſequently to ſuperficial examiners plauſible. 
as Mien of inferior ability followed where their 
1 ſuperiors led. The reſult was general error. 
" | Such was, and always muſt be the caſe, if 
| we examine either nature or man, by anyother 
teſt, than by hiſtory and by induction. Exes- 
RIENCE only ſhews what nature is and what 
man is, by what means and to what ends 
natural and moral powers _— to be em- 
Poe 


LoRD 


— 


1 

Lokp Bacon diſcovered the tendency and 
value of the hypothetical theories, which 
had fo long amuſed mankind. He ſaw they 
were «Anticipations of mind, not interpre- 
« tations of nature”---that they were not only 
individually erroneous, - but that the cauſes 
which had produced them, if ſuffered to ope- 
rate, muſt always produce error. To know 
either nature or man, as our great philoſopher 
perceived, we muſt inveſtigate, we muſt re- 
ſolutely reject hypotheſis, and adhere to facts. 
We muſt not expatiate into the regions of 
conceived poſſibility, but confine ourſelves to 
actual exiſtences, thence riſe to general laws, 
and to the application of thoſe laws. The 
foundations of ſcience and the guide to prac- 
tice is EXPERIENCE. The efficacy of this 
organ depended, and muſt always depend on 
its ſteady and ſkilful direction. Whenever it 
has been properly employed, the conſequence 
has uniformly been great and rapid acceſſion 
| B 2 » to 


to the dominion of truth. In natural philo- 


ſophy, and in the arts of proceeding from 


that ſcience, by purſuing the path marked 


out by Lord Bacon, more improvement has 
been made in a century and a half, than be- 
fore from the creation of the world. That 


we know fo much of nature, both when un- 


controuled and when modified by art, that 
we know, in ſuch a variety of inſtances, how 


to work on her, ſo as to render her ſubſer- _ 
vient to the purpoſes of life, is owing to the 


ſingle circumſtance, that we reject hypotheſis 
and follow experience. To this are zuſtly to 
be aſcribed, the important advances in navi- 
gation, reſulting from a more extenſive ſur- 
vey of the globe, from the obſervation of 


tides, currents, and periodical winds, from 


magnetiſm, and from the diſcoveries in aftro- 
nomy. To this are owing the improvements 
in medicine from the diſcoveries in anatomy, 


botany, and chemiſtry. Advances in the ſame 


ſalutary art, from diſcoveries in pneumatics 


Cv) 
and electricity: in ſhort, numberleſs improve- 
ments in the moſt uſeful and elegant arts, * 
ceed from the ſame cauſe. 


IN pneumatology, induckon has been leſs 

conſtantly and leſs ſkilfully uſed; Hypotheſis, / 

though profeſſedly rejected, has been Rill very 

frequently admitted. Mr. Locke has with 

the former mingled the latter, in his exami- 

nation of the intellectual powers of man. 

With much profound obſervation in the 
works of this' ingenious and wiſe man, there 1 

is no little of conjecture; and although from 

_ writings we know the human underſtand- 

ing much better than it was known before, 

yet had he uniformly uſed induction, the ac- 

ceſſion to truth, from the labours ſo directed 

. of ſo able a mind, would have been conſider- 
ably greater. Some later writers on pneu- 

matology, have proceeded leſs on experience 

and more on hypotheſis than Locke. Adopt- 

. 3 | ing 


1 


. 
1 
ing his theory of ideas, they have carried it 
much farther than he intended, and built a 
ſyſtem on it totally inconſiſtent with common 
ſenſe. Berkeley and Hume have denied the 
exiſtence of external objects, and profeſſed to 
believe them mere ideas in the human mind. 
Nothing. indeed can ſhew more completely 
than Hume's writings on ſome philoſophical 
ſubjects, the abſurdities and extravagance to 
which the purſuit of hypotheſis may lead 
men of the moſt penetratin genius and moſt 
profound wiſdom. If we trace the hiſtory of 
pneumatology in the labours and reſearches of 
the moſt eminent men, from Ariſtotle to Reid, 
Ferguſſon and Stewart, we ſhall find that the 
adyances.in this ſcience, as well as in phyſics, 
have been preciſely in proportion to the ſkil- 
ful uſe of experience and of induction. We 
find that the three laſt mentioned philoſophers. 
more generally reject 'hypotheſis, and follow 
ics, than their en and that the 
| | conſequence | 


1 
conſequence has been a very great addition, 
from their writings, to the knowledge of” the 
human mind. I 


„ eh important of all ſciences in 
ethics, comprehending politics, induction has 
been by no means uniformly employed. 
Hy potheſis has too frequently been n ſubſtituted 
in its ſtead. | F 


ba this of all branches of knowledge, right 
notions are of the higheſt moment. On our 
notions depends, in a great degree, our con- 
duct, and on our conduct our happineſs. 


Tux knowledge of phyſics is, no doubt, a 
great ſource of pleaſure and of utility. He 
who has inveſtigated nature in her variety of 
forms and operations, who knows the princi- 
ples and can account for the phænomena, has 
a ſource of exquiſite pleaſure unknown to the 
ü ignorant. He has moreover a ſource of util- 


T4 : „ _ ity 
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ity, to himſelf and others, in the arts and im- 
provement of arts, which he can deduce from 

his knowledge. But though pleaſing and 
uſeful, acquaintance with theſe ſubjects is not 
ahſolutely neceſſary.— A man may fill many 
departments of ſociety, without knowing the 
principles of natural philoſophy. He may be 
eyen dexterous in the practice of an art, with- 
out knowing the Jaws ſrom which it reſults: 
A failor will ſkilfully take advantage of the 
monſoons, who never learned that wind is a 
current of air. A blackſmith can make ſuffi- | 
cient conductors, without ſtudying electricity. 
It is probable that neither the moſt ſkilful 
bell- makers are much verſed in the theory of 
ſound, nor the moſt expert glaſs-grinders in 
the principles of reflection and refraction. 
Their ignorance of ſcience does not prevent 


* them. from poſſeſſing, practical alu. 


In the, various. MER i of in juſt no- 


8 tions are. not our uſeful but. neceſſary. He 
| who 


Ge) 
who materially errs in theſe, muſt be wrong 


in his moral conduct, and conſequently hurt- 
ful to himſelf and to ſociety. 


Ir is equally true that the moon is leſs than 
the ſun, as that private individuals are in- 
ferior to laws and to governors. But he who 
ſhould believe the moon to be bigger than 


the ſun, would do no harm by that belief; 


he might ſtill perfectly diſcharge every duty 

of life. He who ſhould: deny the duty 
of obedience to laws and governors, would 
naturally, wherever he could, either act ac- 
cording. to his views, or impel others to do 
fo, and in either caſe become a pernicious 

member of ſociety. 2 


BE this ſcience, as true notions are of the 
fiſt conſequence, ſoare the cauſes often the 
moſt powerful to. produce falſe. In other 
| ſciences, error proceeds almoſt entirely from 
either wrong information or inconcluſive rea- 
Ec ſoning. 
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ſoning. Here the intelle& may not only be 
deceived by erroneous or falſe ſtatements, and 


miſled by inadequate proofs, or by plauſible 


ſophiſtry, but the will may be indiſpoſed to 


admit true narratives and juſt arguments. 


When the vortices of Des Cartes on the one 
hand, and the laws of motion and gravitation 
of Sir Iſaac Newton on the other, are pro- 
poſed as the cauſes of the planetary relations 
and revolutions, the demonſtration has an 
equal chance of a fair diſcuſſion, as the ſup- 

poſition, But when an hypotheſis is formed 


which affects the paſſions, then there is little 


probability that it will undergo an impartial 


examination. When the deiſt tells men of 
Profligate lives, that there is no ſtate of re- 


wards and puniſhmentsafter death, the wiſhes 
of ſuch diſpoſe them to receive his doctrines. 
Not truth then is the object, but gratification, 


They eagerly embrace a ſyſtem which appears 


to give them indemnity for the paſt, and ſe- 


curity for the future. Their paſſions plead 


powerfully 


. * (xi ** 
powerfully in favour of theſe notions. They 
do not readily liſten to impartial reaſoning. 


When a leveller tells the Joweſt orders, that 


there ought to be no diſtinction of ranks in 
ſociety ; when a John Ball tells a Wat Ty- 
ler and a Jack Straw, that they are equal to 
any in the land; when a Thomas Paine main- 
tains to mechanics and peaſants, that they are 
as fit for governing the country as any man 
in parliament, the hypotheſis flatters their va- 
nity, pride, and ambition. They fancy them- 
| ſelves transferred from the tap-room to the 
council chamber, from the ſpouting club to 
the ſenate. They do not reflect, that were 
they for a time to be fo placed, their igno- 
rance and incapacity muſt ſoon drive them 
from ſituations, to which they were totally 
unfit, to thoſe for which, by education and 
| habits, they were qualified. Indeed ſuch 
hypotheſes are moſt eagerly embraced by 
thoſe, who are, either by education or by 
Oy little a for any uſeful profeſ- 
ſion. 


«TX xi) 
ſion. Every induſtrious man is of real con- 
fequence in a community, and thoſe who have 
no real conſequence, are the moſt readily 
captivated by ideal. Even among the lower 
orders, ſuch hypotheſes have fewer votaries 
among hard-working thriving men, than 
among idle diſſipated loungers. Elated with 
the viſionary importance to which theſe inno- 
vating ſyſtems would exalt them, ſuch men do 
not without great reluctance, yield to ſound 
reaſoning. Experience may tell them, that 
every man's reſpectability and happineſs in 
fociety, depends on his exertions and conduct 
in his own ſphere. The hypotheſis gratifies 
their inclination, which prevents them from 
liſtening to truth: | 
ALTHOUGH induction be à new organ, as 
Lord Bacon ſtyles it, when applied to the 
knowledge of nature, it is not a new organ 
applied to the knowledge of man. From 
the beginning of the world, common ſenſe 
EL : taught 
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taught men to reaſon in caſes within the com- 
paſs of their knowledge, from particular ex- 
perience to general principles; to infer that 
the ſame cauſes would, in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, produce the ſame effects; and that 
what they had uniformily or generally expe- 
rienced concerning the paſt, would uniformily 
or generally take place reſpecting the future. 
They hunted in the foreſts, in which they 
ſound the greateſt quantity of game. They 
drove their cattle to thoſe fields, in which, 
from experience, they knew there was the 
beſt and ſafcft paſture. They ploughed thoſe 
lands, from which experience taught them to 

expect the moſt plentiful crops. They traded 
to thoſe countries, whence they, from expe- 
|  rience, concluded that they would derive the 

largeſt and ſureſt profits. They obſerved 
that certain qualities and actions were per- 
manently uſeful, and the contrary hurtful, 
They concluded that the former ought to be 
purſued, and the latter avoided. They ex: 
5 perienced 


( av 


perienced that obedience to parents, and 
others of ſuperior knowledge and judgment, 
tended to happineſs, diſobedience to miſery. 
They concluded, therefore, that the former 
was generally right, the latter generally 
wrong. They. experienced that their ſecurity, 
both internal and external was much better 
taken care of, when entruſted to wiſe and righ- 
teous, governors, than it could be by them- 
ſelves, who in general had neither the know- 
ledge nor ability to make the neceſlary and 
proper proviſions. Hence they concluded, 
that it was prudent and uſeful to obey laws 
and governors. In ſhort in their domeſtic, 
their civil, and their political relations, men 
formed their principles from experience. 


To this criterion of ſound reaſoning, the 
| beſt and ableſt of writers, whoſe object was 
the exhibition of human actions, and the in- 
culcation of moral duty, have conſtantly ap- 
Pealed. When Homer exhibits internal diſcord 
+ 8 | as 
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as producing diſcomfiture and diſmay, | wiſdom 
and courage as avoiding ſnares, removing ob- 
ſtacles, and ſurmounting difficulties - hen 
Shakeſpeare ſnews vice progreſſive in its na- 
ture, and riſing from faults, to crimes, from 
crimes, to enormities hen he manifeſts in 
an Othello the workings of jealouſy, in the 
Daniſh King the pungency of remorſe - hen : 
Thueydides, Xenophon, and Gillies narrate 
the misfortunes which reſult from the govern- 
ment of the mob—when Livy and Ferguſſon 

diſplay the artifices of demagogues, the evils 

of plebeian ſupremacy, and the advantage to 
the people from liſtening to their ſuperiors 
when Hume ſtates the direful conſequences 
which proceed from the depreſſion of rank 
and dignity, and from the wild hypotheſes of 
| levellers—when Socrates inſtructs the poli- 
; tical novice, that no man ought to aſpire at 
the office of a ſtateſman, who does not poſſeſs 


great ability, extenſive nem confirmed 
: habits | 


0 i) 


habits of attention, and integrity of life 
hen Ariſtotle, ' Cicero, and Monteſquieu 
demonſtrate the tendency of a mixed govern- 
ment, to promote human happineſs—when 
Burke adviſes men to prefer the certain poſ- 
ſeſſion of good to ideal contingency ; Wiſdom, 
in the different garbs of poetry, hiſtory, and 
philoſophy, teaches the ſame leflon ; reaſon 
from experience, and by her light regulate 
your conduct. | — 
Tur men have notalways in their moral 
and political reaſonings, made a complete in- 
duction and a ſkilful application of rules to 
caſes, is certainly true. But their ſucceſs and 
their diſappointments in their various mea- 
| ſures and engagements, their happineſs and 
their miſery in the reſult of their conduct, 
has been always, in proportion to their atten- 
tion, to the leſſons of experience. 
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Ir may be ſaid that either authorities 
or arguments, adduced to prove experience, 
to be a ſure guide to practice, and hypo- 
theſis a falſe one, are totally unneceſſary, 
that they tend merely to eſtabliſh this ob- 
vious propoſition, that it is wiſer both to 
reaſon and to act from what we know, 
than from what we conjecture. 


Tux obviouſneſs of a propoſition, does 
not always prevent the propriety of incul- 
cating and impreſſing it on men. ho 
blames Hercules? was a juſt rebuke to the 
panegyriſt of a perſonage, whom nobody 
cenſured. Had the character of that hero 
been attacked, high as it ſtood with men 
in general, its defence would not have 


been ſuperfluous, 


Axv man who knew the excellent ten- 
dency and the beneficial effects of the 
Chriſtian religion, but was ignorant of the 

6 attempts 


(vil © 


attempts of. deiſtical writers againſt it, 
would think it _ unneceſſary to take pains 
to prove that ſyſtem to be good, which 
produced and ſecured happineſs to its vo- 
taries.--Whoever knew the admirable com- 
poſition of the Britiſh conſtitution, who 
contemplated its effects in the protection 
and ſecurity of all ranks and deſcriptions 
of men, to whom its operation extended; 
but who was altogether unacquainted with 
the proceedings of its modern aſſailants, 
would think it unneceſſary to ſpend time 
in defending ſuch a ſyſtem .of polity.--But 
as whenever deiſm and impiety attacks 
chriſtianity, it becomes neceſſary to defend 

our religion, —as when democracy attacks 
kingly government, it becomes neceſſary 

to defend our conſtitution; ſo when a fond- 
neſs for hypotheſis, in morals and politics 
prevails, it is expedient and proper to ad- 
moniſh its votaries, that experience is the 
only ' ſure guide to truth, to practice, and | 


to conduct. = | 
ALTHOUGH 
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ALTHOUGH hypotheſis is. now expel- 
led from natural philoſophy, in politics, of 
all ſubjects the moſt intereſting to men, it 
_ unfortunately prevails i in this age more than 
it did in any other. Theories have been 
propounded which are totally inconſiſtent 
with the teſtimony of hiſtory, and the expe- 
| rience of human nature. Theſe have been 
propagated with a very ardent and perſeve= 
ring induſtry, among deſcriptions. of people, 
whoſe underſtandings are moſt likely to be 
| deceived by fallacious reaſoning, and wills 
influenced by improper . motives. Hypotheſes 
have been embraced, or at leaſt maintained, 
by writers of very different, abilities. Seve- 
| ood of Knowledge. | One, "whole writings, 
if not altogether. democratical, are favoura- 
ble to that ſpecies of government, is in 
point of genius and erudition, probably in- 
ferior to none (except Eurke) of the defend- 
ers of the eſtabliſhed order of things. But 
the greater portion of democratical writ- 
Ca _ 


1 
ers, are far from diſplaying either much 
ability or literature in their works. They 
are not, however, on that account the more 
harmleſs. The performance of the man of 
genius and erudition cannot all be under- 
ſtood, but by men of taſte, literature, and 
knowledge of abſtract reaſoning. The ſame 
v ho canreliſh the beauty of compoſition, per- 
ceive the compaſs of knowledge employed in 
illuſtration and alluſion, ſee the comprehen- 
fiveneſs of intelle& exhibited i in luminous ar- 
rangement, the fertility of 1 invention, and the 
correctneſs of judgement exerciſed in framing | 
a theory and giving it conſiſtency ; ; will at the 
' fame time be able to diſcover the difference 
between fine compoſition and juſt argument, 
between the creation of genius and the deduc- 
tion of reaſon. Whoever can, from under- 
ſtanding and conviction, beſtow the juſt tri- 
bute of applauſe, on the extraordinary powers 
of the writer s mind, muſt ſee the fallacy of 
| his | dodtrines ; muſt perceive that his forcible 
intellect 


C0: 


| intellect ſuſceptible of whatever Aren 
he pleaſes, is in his political performance 
exerciſed in invention, much more than in 
inveſtigation, that he is more a Pythagoras 
than a Thales. To thoſe WhO would moſt 
readily embrace the doctrines, much of the 
performance muſt be unintelligible. 


* 


Bur the vulgar declamation, the groſs 
invective, the farrago of cenſure, which 
the man of taſte deſpiſes for the poorneſs 
of the compoſition, and loaths for the 
_ coarſeneſs of the ſentiment, conception, and 
language, the gentleman diſdains, for the 
inelegance of the manner and the ſcurrility 
of the abuſe, the philoſopher ſmiles at, for the 

- impudence of the aſſertion and the weak 
neſs of the argument, is the moſt likely to 
procure converts, among the uninformed 
multitude. The demagogue who catches |; 
their temporary . notions, who fills their 
minds with imaginary grievances, who 
flatters their vanity with ideas of their 
e importance 


”* 
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importance, who calls them from induſtry, 
uſeful labour, and contentment, to idleneſs 
and diſcontent, is the moſt pernicious to 
the ſociety in general, and to thoſe moſt 
of all, whom he profeſſes to ſerve. 


As great abilities are not neceſſary to 
lead conſiderable numbers of the lower or- 
ders to erroneous notions and to hurtful 
conduct, ſo great talents are not neceſſary 
to fate intelligibly to them, that which is 
right in doctrine and uſeful in practice to 
themſelves. The facilty of impoſition, in po- 
litical matters on the common people, is 
owing not to their want of ſenſe, - but to 
their want of knowledge. In point of ſound 
underſtanding, no common people ever ſur- 
paſſed, and few. ever equalled, thoſe of Bri- 
tain. The beſt proof of their ſenſe, is the 
juſtneſs of their views and the dexterity of 
their practice in ſubjects, with which they 
are completely acquainted. No mechanic 


ever equalled the Britiſh mechanic, no ma- 
nufacturer 


n) 
nufacturer ever equalled the Britiſh manu- 
facturer, no farmer ever equalled the Britiſh 
farmer. But whatever be the intellect of | 
any individual, or or any ſet of men, it ; 
never can exceed their HO Wm 


We only reaſon can from whar v we know: Wy 

Tur ableſt of a a go belts: 
experience, can never be ſure of arriving 
at truth. Thoſe of the lower orders, who 
are votaries of democracy, form an erro- 
neous. concluſion, not becauſe they want 
the power of judging, but beeauſe they 

want information. They do not know the 

| hiſtory of democracy. If they did, the ſame 
| good ſenſe which enables them to, judge ſo | 
juſtly concerning ſubjects with which they 
are acquainted, would make them deteſt a 
government which they would find io mm 
a ' - ©5101: > SIR oy 
91 r. 5s on | 
Tax objett of die Ay, is fo extibie 
from hiſtory, to thoſe of my fellow-coun- 
Ca ::© try 
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try men, whoſe time and opportunities may 
Not have admitted of extenſive reading; the 

real nature of democracy, and the real ef- 
fects which have proceeded from that form 
of government. I flatter myſelf, that a plain 
ſtatement of the actual ſituation of the in- 
habitants of  democratical countries, may, 
in ſome degree, tend to remove the miſap- 
prehenſions, to which the preſent opinions 
of ſome of my country men are int 
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| 1 SHALL - cobſider a in Its Var 
rious appearances, in the moſt noted ſtates 
of ancient and modern times. I ſhall view 
it both ſingly and in its combination with 
other principles. 1 ſhall, from the particu- 
lan experience of hiſtory - and the. general 
knowledge of human nature, attempt to 
ſhew, tha when ſolely or even principally. 
prevalent, it is not fitted to render a man 
happy. I ſhall contraſt it with a mixed 
government, and try to prove that a 
* in which ne uw mutual- 
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ally ſupport and reciprocally check each 
other, is the beſt for men; and I ſhall endea- 
vour to convince thoſe of my countrymen, 

| who are deluded by democratic theories, or 

enamoured of fanciful innovations, that 21 
the happieſt of all lands 1s THE LAND WE | 
LIVE IN. | | . 


Maxx of thoſe who have embraced de- 
mocratical opinions, are probably men not 


much accuſtomed to abſtract reaſoning. 1 


ſhall, therefore, deal as little as poſſible in 
abſtraction. Should my humble attempt be 
viewed by men of learning and habits of 
_ generalization, they conſidering the object of 
this Eſſay, will not look on all thoſe details 
and obſervations as unneceſſary, which 
would be ſuperfluous, if intended ſolely for 

their peruſal. A ſpeaker would act very in- 

judiciouſly who ſhould deliver to a common 

audience, a diſcourſe adapted to the learn- 
ed ſocieties of Cambridge and Oxford. 
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CHAP. I. 


Principle of democratical writers, that the general will 
© ought 10 bethe rule of government, flated and dif- 
cuſſed — Sytem of political æconomiſis examined 

Opinion of modern democrats, concerning the quali- 

ou LE governors —_—_ 


De EM OCRATICAL \ ili what 
be the difference of their abilities and 
knowledge, agree in the following poſitions. 


That a government is the beſt which 


admits moſt fully of the operation of the 

general will. That a government either whol- 

ly or principally democratical, admits moſt 
fully of the operation of the 3 will, 
and is therefore the beſt. 


8 we eder into the conſideration of 
the ſeveral democracies, it may be proper to 
examine the general poſition, on which the 

ſupporters 


1 


ſapporters of that ſpecies of government 
found their approbation, According to 
them, 
. That government is the beſt, which per- 
mits the 5; complete un of the gen 15 
ral will. 
TRE profound and original author 
of the Elements of the Philoſophy of the 
Human Mind obſerves, that one great 
ſource of error in inveſtigation and reaſon- 
ing, was the not fixing preciſe ideas of 
the objects of enquiry. Neglecting to aſ- 
certain the ends which they purſued, it 
was not wonderful that philoſophers 
miſtook both means and criteria, Who- 
ever has vague indiſtinct notions of his pur- 
ſuit, cannot know with certainty how he 
is to attain it, nor even when it is attained, 
From not conſidering the real ends, we 
often confound means with objects, acceſſa- 
ries 


* 
7 


* 

ries with principles, accidental coincidence 
with cauſe and effect, the practice of in- 
dividuals with the propriety of a general 
rule. Thus a commercial politician, who 
ſhould eſtimate the advantage of any coun- 
try trading with another, by the ballance 
of trade in favour of that country, would 
err, from not having a preciſe idea of the 
object of commerce. The end of com- 

merce either individual or national, is the 
attainment of actual advantage to that in- 
dividual or nation. If I gain by a bargain, 
it is no diminution of my profit, that 


another gains more. When we eſtimate 
the perfection of muſic, by the difficulty of 
execution more than by the fineneſs of the 


effect, in the degree of melody, harmony, 


or expreſſion produced, we err owing to the 


ſame cauſe, miſapprehenſion of the real ob- 
Ject. When we eſtimate plans of educati- 
on by any other teſt than by their tenden- 
cy to prepare young minds for becoming 
good and uſeful members of ſociety, we err 

; | from 
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from miſtaking the end of inſtruction. From 
this miſconception of ends, reſult - the fre- 

quent preference of frivolous accom pliſnment, 
to ſolid and important attainment, the ſa- 

crifice of ſubſtance, to ſhew ; in ſhort, num- 
berleſs erroneous notions and falſe eſtimates. 
In ſpeculation, we muſt aſcertain the objects 
of our enquiry, and in. practice the ends 
of our purſuit, if we would think juſtly 
and act b. 


Tae end of government is the general 
good; all conſtitutions ought to be perma- 
nent means for the attainment and ſecurity 
of that good. If men generally purſued 
what was moſt conducive to their happi- 
neſs, certainly thoſe governments which 
admitted moſt fully of - the operation of 
the general will, would be the beſt. Men 
do not generally will that which is beſt 
for themſelves, therefore it is not gene- 
rally expedient for them, that their will 
ſhould operate. Want of education to 

| | | - give 


r 
give them habits of juſt thinking and rea- 
ſoning, want of knowledge concerning 
public affairs and the nature of exiſting cau- 
ſes, want of reſolution to forego preſent 
temporary enjoy ment, for future permanent 
advantage, and various other diſqualificati- 
ons, intellectual and moral, under which 
the common people muſt labour, render 
it totally inexpedient, that the general will 
ſhould be the rule of government. 
ExPERIENCE teaches us, that the 
wills of men moſt frequently become worſe, 
from having the power of complete grati- 
| fication. 'Thoſe who have uniformly the 
| power of doing as they pleaſe, more 
. frequently . pleaſe to do ill than to do good. 
The capriciouſneſs of their deſires increaſ- 
es with their power. Like ſpoilt children, 
they become troubleſome to all thoſe who 
are within the ſphere of their actions, 
and eventually hurtful to themſel ves. Claſſ- 
es of men, as well as individuals, when 
| their 


(6) 
their will uniformly operates without re- 
ſtraint, become capricious and deſtructive 
to others and to themſelves. As the wills 
of individuals, require the oppoſing wills 
of other individuals to check and cor- 1 
rect their caprice and extravagance, ſo do | 
thoſe of claſſes. In political eſtabliſhments, 
as well as in private companies and ſo- 
cieties, the ſelfiſh paſſions of ſome, reſtrain 
the ſelfiſh paſſions of others; a recipro- 
cal check becomes a general corrective and 
convenience. On this account, the viſeſt 
men have always been friendly to a govern- 
ment of check, in oppoſition to the uncon- 
trouled dominion of any individual, ſet of 
individuals, or the people at large. Hiſtory 
ſhews us, that unlimited power has been ſtill 
more pernicious, when held by numbers, 
than by a ſingle perſon. Few have there 
been among ſingle deſpots, who have gene- 
rally purſued their own real good, by pro- 
moting that of their people. None among 
democrats, ever ated in ſuch a way, as 
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ſteadily to promote the general good. Great 
wiſdom with great goodneſs, diſpoſe and 
enable a ſingle deſpotic. governor, to pro- 
mote the happineſs of his people. Such 
an union, indeed, has not very often exiſt- 


ed i in deſpotic princes, but in ſeveral inſtances 


it has. Nerva, T rajan, Adrian, and above 
all the two Antonini, though uncontrouled 
in i their Ron * made it their uniform 


4 0 &. 


ceeded 1 in that eee inge News: 
was that extenſive portion of the world, 


which then conſtituted the Roman empire, 
ſo happy as under the five good emperors. 
Their deſpotic power tended to render their 
goodneſs more effectual in its operations. 
Inſtances have not been wanting, in times 


nearer to the preſent, of deſpotic princes, 
whoſe conduct has been wiſely and vigo- 
rouſly directed to the melioration of the 
country which they ruled. 


D Tux 


(-4 


TA x people at large never poſſeſſed that 
combination of qualities, which, inveſted 


with power, produces the advantage of all 


within the ſphere of its operation. There is 


not an inſtance recorded in hiftory, of the 


people, with any degree of conſtancy and 


uniformity, promoting the general good. 


If they were ever ſo much diſpoſed to make 


the community proſperous and happy, they 


neverzwere endued with knowledge and a 


. bility. to deviſe the moſt effeCtual means. 


fe one ſingle deſpot nk projects 
unuſually hurtful to his country, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, ſince among indviduals there is 
always a great chance of diverſity of cha- 
racter, frequently purſued more ſalutary - 
meaſures. The profligate ſenſuality and 
horrid cruelty of Domitian, was ſucceed- 
ed by the Tem Rerance, mildneſs, and juſ- 
tice of Nerva. The extravagant folly 


and effeminate luxury of Heliogabalus, 
- were 
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Were ſucceeded by the 5 and virtues 


of Alexander Severus. The people, when. 
its power 1s uncontrouled, is always the 
' ſame, always turbulent, capricious, and 
ſtimulated by the preſent impulſe, without 
thought of conſequences. When it has been 
proſperous, its proſperity has always ariſen 


from: a.. temporary. abandonment of its un- 


limited power, from a temporary ſubmiſ- 


fon to wiſe and able individuals. The ad- 


vantages which it occaſionally gains by 
| ſuffering others to act for it, it ſoon loſes by 
acting for it ſelf. Beſides, the people not 
poſſeſling i in their Joint capacity. a great por- 


tion of difcrimingtion, moſt frequently, a8 


appears from hiſtory, have beſtowed their 
their favour on undeſerving objects, and 
have conferred. offices of the higheſt import- 
ance on men not fit to be truſted: - Deſ- 
potical princes: and deſpotical multitudes, 
are both expoſed to- the arts and ſeductions 
of flatterers; but the latter more uniformly 
than the former, becauſe the princes are 


( a0: 3 

not always weak, the multitudes are. 
Did a multitude conſiſt of men individual- 
ly wiſe, which no multitude ever did, yet 
would it be collectively fooliſh? it is 
well obſerved, that were there to aſſemble 
a multitude of Sir Iſaac Newtons, it would 
become a mob. The general operation of 
the peoples will, ſo far from being uſeful, 
would be hurtful and ruinous td them- 
ſelves. by | 


I . of the people, as conſiſting of 
ſuch men, as are found, and always have 
been found, actually to exiſt, not ſuch as 
are ſled. in the ſyſtems of utopian viſio- 
naries, and political ceconomiſts. If men 
were arrived at the degree of perfection 
conceived by a Turgot, no doubt the ge- 
neral will would be the beſt rule of govern- 
ment. A government of reciprocal check, 
and indeed any government, would be to- | 
tally ſuperfluous. We * what men 
have been, and what men are. The paſt 
and preſent are our only guides to ſure 

| reaſoning 


2 
1 ) 


reaſoning, concerning the future. Judging 
from experience, we may be well aſſured, 
that men will never attain ſuch pefrection, 
as to render it expedient, that the general 

will ſhould be the ryle of goyernment. 


THe economiſts themſelves deny, that 
their ſyſtem is meant to exhibit an order 
of ſociety really attainable in the preſent 
ſtate of things, but to be graqually attain- 
ed from the progreſs of philoſophy. How- 
ever great might be the Progreſs of philo- 
ſophy, it would by no means follow as a 
conſequence, that its votaries would be 
proportionably fit to govern without con- 
troul. Such a government requires not in- 

tellectual perfection merely, bat alſo mo- 
ral. As to intellectual perfection, it muſt 
be practical as well as ſpeculative, for the 
conduct of affairs. It is poſſible for an 
underſtanding to be familiarly converſant 
Vith general truth, without "_ expert. 
D * =. 


n) 

in the e of philoſophical prin- 
ciples to caſes of practice. A very con- 
ſiderable degree of intellectual perfection, 
both ſpeculative and practical, is alto- 
gether compatible with moral imperſecti- 
on. It does not appear from hiſtory and 
from obſervation, that philoſophers either 
have been or are better than other men. 
Their tempers, their diſpoſitions, their ha- 
bits, and their principles of action, re- 
quire as much reſtraint, as thoſe of men 
| who do not pretend to be ' philoſophers: 
< Philoſophers (fays the very humorors and 
ill wiſer . Fielding) © are compoſed of the 
« ſame matetials as other human creatures; 
and however ſublimated and refined the 
4 the theory of theſe may be, practical 
« frailty is as incident to them as to other 
* mortals. It is indeed in theory only, 
not in practice, that conſiſts the diffe- 
<-rence; for though ſuch great beings think 
much better and more wiſely, they always 
act exactly like other men.” 

i | Bur 


( 13 ) 

Bur ſuppoſing moral perfection were to 
be a certain conſequence of great progreſs 
in philoſophy, that could anſwer no pur- 
poſe to men in general. All men can | 
never be philoſophers. All men have not | - 

| capacity for being verſed | in Pbiloſophy. 
Many more than thoſe who want capacity, 
| want education and leiſure. The gredatet | 
number of men is neceſſarily occupied with | 
other purſuits. If mankind in general were | 
to ſtudy philoſophy; where would be our | 
farmers, our manufacturers, and our tra- | 
ders? We ſhould be in 4 fimilar ſituation, 1 
as to uſeful productions, as was the iſland 1 
of Laputa, in which, whilſt the inhabitants | 
were deeply engaged in philoſophical re- | 


= ſearches, their grounds were totally unpro- 
ductive. Theref ere, if philoſophers ſhould _ 
f all be fit for governing without controul, | 
ſtill all men would not be ſo, becauſe they 
cannot be philoſophers. * is evidently 

D = =_ - 
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. not only premature but idle, to lay down 
rules for regulating conduct, in circumſtan- 
ces which do not exiſt, never have exiſted, 

and are never likely to exiſt, 4 priori rea- 

ſoning, from its nature, is generally much 

N leſ⸗ concluſive than a poſteriori. The rea- 

ſoning of the political economiſts, does 

not amount to 4 priivi al gument. It is 

| not the deduction of an effect from a 

18 known cauſe, but the ſuppoſition both of 

* 2 cauſe and of an effect, and conſequently 

merely a production of the imagination, 
Such fictions may be amuſing to men of 
| fancy and ſpeculation, but cannot be uſe- 
ful for the regulation of political conduct. 
"it myſt be acknowledged, that the univer- , 
Ml pr valence of wiſdom and goodneſs in 
mankin would render government a very 
ſimple a nd eaſy buſineſs, of which all men 
would 5 capable. | Every one being good, 
would intend what was beſt for others and 
5 for himſelf, and being wiſe, would know 


„ 


the means for attaining his end. There 


could be no diſputes. as there could be no 
interference. Were the golden age to be 
realized, there certainly would be no oc- 
caſion for a government of controul. At- 
tempts to prove that ſuch a government 
would be unneceſſary if men were perfect, 
are equally uſeleſs, as an attempt to prove 
that labour would not be neceſſary for ſub- 
ſiſtence if all men poſſeſſed ſo compendious 
an inſtrument of gratification as Aladin's 
wonderful lamp. It is juſt as probable in 
our phy ſical ſtate, that every man will have 


a genie to raiſe a palace inſtantaneouſly, and 
GH it with all kinds of riches, and every 


ſource of amuſement and pleaſure, as that 
in our moral, every man will be fit for go- 
verning a nation. 


_ Ir may be ſaid, that the ſupporters of 
democracy do not all accede to the ſyſtem 
of cxconomiſts in its full extent; that argu- 
ments therefore againſt that ſyſtem do not 
| affect 
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affect their poſitions. But unleſs men are 
as perfect as ceconomiſts conceive, they will 
not be fit for the uncontrouled licence 
propoſed oy democrats. 235 


Dx NM ORA xrsS go beyond ceconomiſts ; 
for whereas the latter exhibit an order 

which they conceive gradually attainable, 
but at preſent impracticable; the former pro- 
poſe it as actually reducible to immediate | 
praQtice. | 


| Tax œconomiſts reckon a very conſi- 
derable degree of mental perfection neceſ- 
ſary to the realization of their ſyſtems. The 
' democrats, conſcious that in ſuch a requiſite 
their followers are far from excelling, deny 
the neceſſity of its exiſtence and governors. 
The art and ſcience of government require, 
according to them, a ſmall portion of ability 
and of knowledge. A lawyer muſt poſſeſs 
an extenſive acquaintance with ethics, gene 


ral Juriſprudence, national decrees, inſtituti- 
ons 


= e 
ons, acl I logic, hiſto \ me 


nature. Without theſe qualifications, 
is unfit both to maintain the rights 
viduals, and to eftabliſh the innocence or 
the guilt of actions. A phyſician requires 
a perfect knowledge of the human body, 
of the diſorders to which it is ſubject, of 
their cauſes, phyſical and moral, of botany, 
of chemical proceſſes, and of human paſſions, 
in order to provide and apply proper reme- 
dies. A clergyman muſt be ſkilled in the- 


dogy, in ethics, and in human nature, to 
be able to guide his flock in the purſuit of 


temporal and eternal happineſs. One can 


not even be a tolerable mechanic, unleſs 


he has made ſome one craft his princi- 
pal ſtudy. Yet, according to democrats, 
all may be legiſlators and ſtateſmen. 


To know the ſtate of a nation reſpect- 


ing the various conſtituents of proſperity ; 
to comprehend its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce; to perceive what 
| | ſpecial 
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ſpecial direction has brought them to any par- 
ticular ſtate; to deviſe means for improving 
it; to find out encouragements, reſtrictions, 

and regulations for increaſing the produc- 
tive powers of labour, and the profits of 
trade; to know its ſituation as to internal 
ſecurity, whether any cauſes general or 
ſpecial are likely to diminiſh it; what ap- 
plication of old laws or adoption of new 
may remove dangers and render the ſecuri- 
ty permanent, are all neceſſary to a legiſla- 
tor and a ſtateſman. He muſt alſo know 
the condition, ſentiments, | and conduct of 
other nations which may interfere with 
that in queſtion, infer from thoſe particulars 
their deſigns of friendſhip or of enmity, 
_ deviſe means and firmly apply them for diſ- 
appointing inimical intentions, and re- 
pelling hoſtile actions, procuring redreſs for 
injuries ſuffered, and ſecurity againſt the 
repetition of aggreſſion. Theſe qualifica- 
tions, indiſpenſably neceſſary to governors, 
require a degree of knowledge, of ability, 
5 3 and 
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( 19 ) | 


and of vigour, which not only all men 
do not poſſeſs, but which few men do. They 


need alſo a practical ſkill and an undevi- 
ating attention, which every man even of 


the requiſite knowledge, vigour, and abi- 


ly, cannot without habit, poſſeſs and 


e 


RE ASO may convince us that only 
minds of great capacity and great vigour 
united, can poſſeſs and exert theſe qualifica- 
| tions, Hiſtory, informs us that none but 


ſuch men have been in fact uſeful lau givers 
and ſtateſmen. Againſt the teſtimony of 


hiſtory and the inference of reaſon we have 
only the authority of democrats. Were we 
| pon authority, we ſhould © 
| probably be abl to quote opinions not leſs 
reſpectable than theirs. The wiſeſt and * 
bleſt of men of ancient and modern times, 
Socrates, Xenophon, Ariftotle, Demoſthenes, | 


to reſt this point 


Cicero, Hume, and many others concur in 


eſteeming very great talents neceſſary both . 


ww 


( WJ 

to legiſlators and ſtateſmen. Perhaps if 
the knowledge and ability of any of theſe 
fingly were weighed againſt the aggregate 
of the knowledge and abihty of modern 
| democrats, the former fingly would weigh 
down the latter collectively. But it is 
not becauſe there is on our ſide an Ariſtotle, 
a Cicero, and a Hume, on the oppoſite a 
London Correſponding Society, and hireling 
lecturers, that we judge great ability and 
knowledge to be indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
the managers of a ſtate, but becauſe we 
learn it from the experience of hiſtory and 
obſervation: of human nature. We thence 
_ conclude, f that the qualifications for go- 
verning a nation are not thoſe of ordinary 
men, conſequently. that a democracy is not 
a good. government. That poſition we ſhall 
now proceed to illuſtrate, from the hiftory 
of the ſeveral governments in which, demo- 
_ either e or principally prevailed. 


CHAP. m2» 


Grecian governments at frft mixed monarchies—Illufra- 


ted from Homer—In moſt ſlates changed into a _ 


— of Athens —Draco. 


| Ta E governments of Greece were ori- 


ginally monarchical. The neceſſity of em- 


ploying ſuperior talents and ſuperior quali- ö 


ties naturally called forth a leader. This 


leader was at the ſame time conſi deve ay” 


miniſter and the repreſentative of the deity, 
and the accountable guardian of the people. 
The king naturally conſulted and employ- 
ed thoſe whoſe intellectual and active qua- 
lities could moſt effectually aſſiſt bim in 
| council and in war. As a reward for his 
ſervices a greater portion of property was 
aſſigned to him. Being accuſtomed. (ſays 
Dr. Gillies) to command in the field, and 
« to direct the meaſures, as well as to decide 
the 
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(1 
te the quarrels, of his aſſociates, he natural- 
ly became the judge of their civil differ- 
«ences; and as the peculiar/favour of the 
60 gods always accompanied ſuperior virtue, 
&« he was alſo inveſted. with the honourable 5 
& office of preſiding i in their religious ſolem- 
« nities. Theſe important functions of prieſt, 
a Judge, and general, which had naturally 
been conferred on the beſt and braveſt 
40 character of each particular tribe, were, 
« upon tlie union of ſeveral tribes into one 
« ſtate or nation, conferred on the beſt and 
6 braveſt of all the different leaders. Before 
« the various ſtates of Greece had united 

( in a general confederacy, the reſources 
4 derived from the domains appropriated 
« to the Prince, (Which, unleſs there was 
« ſome particular reaſon to the contrary, 
cc were tranſmitted to his deſcendants) had 
« enabled the ſeveral kings and leaders to 
| h extend their influence and authority. 
« Their comparative power and ſplendour 


4 depended not on the merit of 
| NE: perſonal 
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7 „ perſonal abilities, but reſulted in part 
4 from the extent and value of their poſſeſ- 
« ſions: and Agamemnon was appointed to 
« the command of combined Greece, as 
66 much on account of his ſuperior opulence, 
« as of his many princely qualities. But 
Whether we examine the pre-eminence 


« that Agamemnon enjoyed over the other 


* princes of the confederacy, which is fully 
explained in the Iliad, or the authority 
« with whicn each prince was inveſted in 
c his own domi ions, which is clearly illuſ- 
« trated in the O yſſey, or the influence of a 
« warlike chief over the ſeveral members 
of his tribe, we ſhall every where diſcover 
« the limited power of kings, and the mild 
« moderation of a mixed government.” 


Tux political reader of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey may trace, in the operations and 
inſtitutions of the heroic ages of Greece, 
the principal conſtituents of a government 
of King, Lords, and Commons. He may 
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perceive the. reciprocal controul and mutu- 


al ſupport, which, combined, reſult from 


Na 
that government on v. 


Tux different orders temper each other. 
The intereſts and paſſions of the lords re- 
ſtrain the paſſions of the king and of the 


commons, and are in their turn reſtrained. 


Whichſoever of the three eſtates preponde- 


rates, the other two join as much of their 


| weight as to form a balance. In Therſites, 
the chieftain 


lyſſes checks the licence of 
a ſeditious demagogue. The people though 
free, loyal, and attached to the king, from 
whom they experience protection, approve 


of the caſtigation of a perſon Who attempt- 


ed to excite their diſſatisfaction with their 


ſovereign. The king conſults in every caſe 
of importance with his lords; all that is 


proper of the reſult of their deliberations is 
laid before the commons. Reſpect is paid 
to individual diſtinction, as well as to di- 


verlity of rank. Thoſe whoſe talents and 
F eceuxertions 
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exertions rendered them eminently uſeful, 
are treated with proportionable deference, 
by the wiſeſt of the counſellors of the king. 
The opinion of thoſe is regarded with the 
deſerved neglect. who are of no account 
in council or in war. The government 
derives great advantages from the influence 
of religion. There is an union of civil 
and eccleſſiaſtical authority. The king is 
at the head of the ordinances. He ac- 
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the good of his ſubjects. He gives up an 
object of the tendereſt affection, when con- 
vinced that the ſacrifice is agreeable to the 
will of the divinity, and conducive to the 
advantage of his ſubjects. The grandees and 


ä the people revere the miniſter and adorer 
5 of the divinity whom they worſhip, and 
; the watchful guardian of their good. In 
1 all mixt governments there naturally ariſes 
— oppoſition. Different claſſes have differ- 
d ence of- will, as well as different individu- 
s E2 5 


knowledges his power to be delegated frorn 
the divinity, and to be held in truſt for 
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als. The bold impetuous mand of Achilles, 


which can brook no contradiction, tranſ- 


ports him into an unprovoked attack up- 
on the ſovereign. The natural retaliation 
produces a quarrel. Reſiſtance to eſtabliſh- 


ed power frequently ariſes from the ſame 


motive as tyranny. The ſame cauſe often 
makes that ſubject a whig, who if a king 
would be a tyrant impatient of controul. 


Achilles was a whig of that deſcription. His 


reſiſtance ariſes not from a ſenſe of oppreſſi- 
on, for in fact he had not been oppreſſed. 
He has begun the attack, and muſt blame 
himſelf for the exceſs of paſſion which his 
aggreſſion excited in Agamemnon. He re- 
fiſts, becauſe he will not undergo reſtraint. 
As mixed governments of all others leave 
to the individual the greateſt ſhare of civil 
liberty, an oppoſitioniſt may without 
danger. of puniſhment withdraw his talents 
and virtues from the ſervice of his country. 
Achilles did this : he would not ſerve the 


ſtate, becauſe he was diſpleaſed with 
er 


. 


(97 I 
principal director. His conduct is a ſpeci- 
men of the patriotiſm by which thoſe who 


oppoſe government in free countries (in 
which only any dare oppoſe it) are often 
actuated, His rage againſt the ſupreme 


manager makes him rejoice in the calamities 


of his country. He afterwards is induced to 


co-operate with the friends of the commu- 


nity, becauſe he thereby gratifies a private 


paſſion, and is received on his own terms. 


Nor perſonal talents and qualities alone 


govern, but in combination with property. 
In the Grecian ſtates, as in all good go- 
vernments, theſe two qualifications were 


for a very obvious reaſon united. To govern 
well, power and diſpoſition muſt be joined. 
Talent impowers men to do that which is 
moſt conducive to the good of their ſociety. 


Men in general act with the moſt vigour 
when they are impelled by their intereſt. 


Property therefore diſpoſes them to purſue 
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the advantage of a community in which they 
themſelves have ſo valuable a ſtake. Birth, 
as well as talents and property, is a ſource 
of diſtinction. Illyſtrious deſcent, by ſtir- 
ring up the rivalry of anceftors, and cheriſh- 
ing elevated ſentiments, is a powerful motive 
to great actions. Diomed is celebrated as 
the ſon of Tydeus, as well as the lord of 
Argos, and conqueror of the ſecond of the 
Frojans. The remembrance of his father's 
merit is an additional incentive to thoſe 
- gallant actions, which his perſonal valour 
and proweſs inclined him to perform. Achil- 
les is celebrated as the ſon of Peleus, as well 
as lord of the Myrmidons, and the braveſt 
of the Greeks. Hereditary rank, diſtinguiſh- 
ed as it is, holds a leſs degree of eſtimation 
than extenſive property and perſonal cha- 
rafter. The ſons even of Theſeus and 
of Hercules rank not ſo high as Idomeneus 
and Agamemnon the chief of Grecian 
proprietors, Achilles the braveſt, and 
Ulyſſes 1 the wiſeſt of their nn. and age. 
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Tuvs the government conſiſted of King, 
Lords, and Commons. The ſentiments 


which prevailed concerning the comparative 


value of objects, were ſuch as are to be 
ſound only in a mixed government. The 


effects of ſuch a conſtitution of ſtate, and 


of character reſulting from it, were ſeen in 
the efforts of the Greeks during the heroic 
ages. There was then an union and a com- 
bined energy, which never afterwards ex- 
iſted in the whole of Greece. 

' Various unfortunate events and unhappy 
circumſtances _ changed this order of things. 
In te greater number of the communities, 
eith democracy or ſingle tyranny was eſta- 
bliſhed. -- Sparta only preſerved any veſtiges 
of the mixt governmen tof the heric ages. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Grecian 


democracies Was 
| ATHENS. 1 
| From 
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From the ceſſation of limited monar chy 


and the ſubſtitution of democracy in its 


ſtead, Greece had become a ſcene of licen- 
tiouſneſs and wickedneſs. Athens was par- 


ticularly notorious. It was entirely in that 
| late of anarchy, which follows the deſtruc- 
tion of an old government, before there is 
virtue or ability enough to frame a new one 
of permanent force. 


UNDER ER pretence of n this 
anarchy and licentiouſneſs, Draco eſtabliſned 
his ſyſtem of terroriſm. His laws and go- 
vernment therefore only increaſed the evils. 


The people were in the greateſt confuſion 


and miſery. 
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CHAP. III. 


|  Solon—Efficacy of |" depends on the nature of the 
political conſlitution—Laws of Solon excellent—Laws 

reſpecting perſons — Property — Private wrongs —Pub- 
lic wwrongs—Conflitution—Democratical— Power, le- 


giſiative, judicative, and executive, veſted in the 


people — Effects 4 tlie Democracy—U, ſurpation of 


Piſiftratus. 


. | ne diſtreſſed ſituation of the Athenians, 
there aroſe among them the celebrated Solon. 


SOLON was a man of very conſiderable 


wiſdom and of real patriotiſm. The ge- 


neral opinion of his genius and virtues, 


joined to the experience of his military ta- 
 lents, ſucceſs in wars, and political addreſs 


had procured him diſtinguiſhed influence 


over the people. 


 ATHyens was at this time ſuffering the 
united evils of anarchy and oppreſſion. The 
poor were deeply involved in debt to the 
rich. „The rapacity (fays Dr. Gillies) 
of creditors knew no bounds. They 
| compelled 
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* compelled the inſolvent debtors to cultivate 
their lands like cattle; to perform the 
<« ſervice of beaſts of batons and to trans- 
«© fer to them their ſons and daughters, 
& whom they expoſed as ſlaves to foreign 
« countries. The wretched populace deri- | 
« ving courage from deſpair, had determi- 
e ned no longer to ſubmit to ſuch multi- 
| e plied rigours; and before the wiſdom of = 
4 the lawgiver interpofed, they had taken 
« the reſolution to elect and follow ſome 
4 warlike leader, to attack and butcher 
ce their oppreſſors, to eſtabliſh an equal par- 
c tition of lands, and to inſtitute a new 


« form of government.” 
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SoLown found means to relieve the poor 
from their preſent embarraſſments without 
a general violation of property. He abo- 
liſhed the debts of individuals, annulled all 

the acts which fettered the liberty of the 
citizen, but refuſed to equalize riches. Both 
parties were at firſt diſſatisfied. The rich, 
—_— 5 becauſe 
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becauſe by the cancelment of the debts 


they were deprived of a part of their rights. 


The poor, becauſe they did not obtain that 
equalization of property which deſperate le- 
vellers deſire. In proceſs of time however, 
both parties began to be reconciled to 
the meaſures of Solon. The former, 
becauſe with a part they had purchaſed the 


ſecure poſſeſſion of the much more conſide- 


— 


for which it is intended depends on the na- 


rable remainder of their property: the lat- 
ter, becauſe they found themſelves for ever 


relieved from their debts and the conſequent 
ſeverities. All concurred in encouraging 


Solon to proceed in framing a code of laws 


and a regular conſtitution. Solon accor- 


dingly new modelled the ſtate. | 


A ſyſtem of legiſlation is to be eſtimated. 
by two teſts, the nature and tendency of 
the laws, and the means adopted for giving 


them effect. In other words, it is to be 
conſidered as a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and of 


politics. The value of the firſt in any ſtate 


ture 
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of the laſt. As a ſyſtem of juriſprudence 


the inſtitutions of Solon poſſeſs extraordi- 
nary excellence. They have the merit of 


eaſily coaleſcing with great variety and diſ- 
fiimilarity of political ſyſtems, and are in- 
deed well adapted to any limited govern- 
ment. Transfuſed into the Roman law, 
they have, in the forcible and eloquent 
language of Dr. Gillies, © ſerved, after an 
c interval of above ſixteen hundred years, 
&« to aboliſh the barbarous practices of the 
ce Gothic nations, and to introduce juſtice, 
« ſecurity, and refinement among the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Europe.“ 


TRE laws of Solon confider the citizen 
in the various relations of dcmeſtic, civil, 


and political ſociety. They accurately 


mark the duties belonging to theſe relations, 


| preſcribe the rules for directing and enfor- 


cing the peformance of them, and for pre- 
venting the violation. 


To 


( 3s 0 


To form the citizen early to the ha- 
bits moſt beneficial to the community, the 
laws of Solon deſcribe the plan of his 
education. They recommend the exerciſes 
corporeal, intellectual and moral, which 
tend moſt powerfully to invigorate the 
bodily conſtitution, to enlarge, refine, 
and direct the underſtanding; to form, 
ſtrengthen, and liberalize the heart. They 
ſtrongly reprobate idleneſs, and recom- 
mend induſtry, pointing out the objects, 
private and national, in which it would 
be moſt uſefully and honourably exerted. 
They forcibly inculcate temperance, and 


cenſure the contrary as a principal fource 
of miſconduct. 


ALTHOUGH the Athenian law was 
transfuſed into the Roman on many ſub- 


jects, yet in ſeveral there is a very con- 
ſiderable difference. In Athens, the inſti- 


tutions regarding women, and the relations 
in which they are, concerned, were much 


mor : 
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more liberal than thoſe of Rome, al- 


though they fall greatly ſhort of thoſe in 
modern times, when men reſpe& the na- 


Q . ; 3 
tural equality of the ſex. Solon conſiders. 
marriage as an engagement of mutual love 


and affection, the ends of which are to give 


happineſs to the family and uſeful citizens 
to the ſtate. He does not conſider the 
wife, as the Romans afterwards did, as 
only part of the family property, which the 
huſband, the proprietor, was to uſe as he 


pleaſed. He regards her as the domeſtic 


companion of her huſband, nearly equal to 
him in the care of the children. He ri- 
gorouſly puniſhes thoſe who violate the obli- 
gations of the married ſtate. He permits 
divorces, not according to the caprice 
of the huſband, but after a diſcuſſion be- 
fore a magiſtrate. He permits women to 


| ſeperate from their huſbands on the ſame 
grounds as men from their wives. His 
law for the protection of unmarried women 


was highly equitable. Whoever ſeduced 2 
ö Ry woman 


„ 

woman of before unimpeached conduct, 
was, if unmarried, obliged to atone to her 
by marriage for the injury he had done 
her. The married deſtroy er of virgin in- 
nocence was puniſhed with a moſt ſaluta- 
ry rigour. ö 


Taz reciprocal duties of parent and child 


he did not leave to the mere operation of 


natural affection, but adds poſitive laws. 


_ Theſe enjoined parents to beſtow ſuch pains 


on the education of their children as may 
enable them to perform their various duties 


as men and citizens. They obliged children 
to maintain their parents in declining years 


two caſes excepted, if the children had 


been born of a courtezan, or had been edu- 
cated to no profeſſion. In the firſt caſe they 
ſuppoſed that children owe nothing to parents 
who have begotten them to diſgrace, in the 
ſecond Who have deſtined them to uſeleſſ- 
neſs and dependance. Domeſtic tribunals 
were not permitted by Solon's laws. A 

"= 5 Citizen 
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citizen could only be judged by his peers, 
and by them only deprived of property, 
liberty, or life. The magiſtrates civil, 
military, and eccleſiaſtical were, by Solon's | 
laws, entitled to reſpect and obedience, 
whilſt they acted agreeably to the end of 
their office. Theſe are a few of the outlines 
of the proviſion made by Solon's laws, 
for maintaining what judge Blackſtone ſtyles 

the rights of perſons. 


Tur laws of Solon reſpecting property 
we find in a variety of inſtances more agree- 
able to the Engliſh than to the civil law. 
Both the Athenian and Engliſh laws are 
founded upon principles of the pureſt ethics. 
Moral conduct in both is the object, as 
well as the preſervation of property and po- : 
litical expedience. Private virtue is conſi- 
dered as well as private right and public 
tranqulity. They do not only provide 
that ane man ſhould not injure another, 
but endeavour to prevent ſuch motives from 
_ exiſting as tend to produce injury. Thus 
| "BY: 


„ 
by the civil law the heir of a minor is 
his Guardian. That regulation has evi- 
dently, for its ſole object, the prefervation 
of ponerty. By the Athenian law, the 
next heir was incapable of being guardian. 
In fact it might be apprehend ed, that ſuch 
a guardian might be more defirous of ap- 
propriating the inheritance, than of promo- 
ting the good of the ward. That. regu- 
lation therefore, conſiders moral motives, 
and withholds temptations. All the inſti- 
| tutions of Solon, reſpecting ſucceſſions and 
teſtaments, unite the two conſiderations, 
of regard to property, and to moral prin- 
ciple. Solon allows the citizen to diſpoſe 
of his property at pleaſure; at the ſame | 
time, by his regulations he guards againſt 
the arts of legacy-hunters, and thus while 
he reſpects property, withholds motives to 
© injuſtice. 


Ix that part of his code, which treats 
of what the Civilians termed actions, and 
Judg ge Blackſtone Private wrongs, Solon's 
F deſcription 
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1 
deſcription of injuries, and meaſures of re- 
dreſs, is nearly the ſame as in the Roman 
and Engliſh law. They all proceed upon 
a plain and obvious principle in Ethics, 
that every injury done muſt be redreſſed. 
The injuries which may be done to an in- 
dividual, affect either his liberty, property, 
character, or perſon;, and are in general 
nearly the ſame in all countries. On 
this principle (ſays Gibbons, ſpeaking of 
that branch of la /) the Civilians of every 
« country have erected a ſimilar jzriſpru- 
e dence, the fair concluſion of univerſal 
„ reaſon and Juſtice.” | 
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In that part which the Civilians ſtyle 
penal law, and Blackſtone public wrongs, 
Solon differs very conſiderably from the 
Roman law, and agrees with the Engliſh. 
This difference is partly in the deſcription 
of crimes, and partly in the mode of cog- 
nizance. Public wrongs, are either ſuch 
actions or omiſſions « as tend to affect the tran- 
| | quility 
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quility and happineſs of a ſtate. The ſame ac- 
tions therefore muſt be wrong in very d.ffer- 


ent degrees, in different ſtates and circum> 
ſtances. The perfection of a penal code 


depends on the connection in the deſcription 
of laws, between crimes and public injuries 


in the firſt place, and in the ſecond, between 
crimes and puniſhment, If every action 
which generally hurts the public, is by the 


laws a crime, and if the puniſhment be ex- 


actly in proportion to the crime, and be not 
inflicted without certain proof of the com- 
miſſion, that muſt be a 9 Py code. 


A wiſe lawgiver apportions — 
to crime, but does not conſider puni ſping 


Juſtice, only, he alſo takes preventive into 


his conſideration. One of the many great 


excellencies of our Engliſh law, is that it 


has adopted efficacious means for prevent- 
ting crimes. To this branch of legiſlation, 
Solon alſo had paid conſiderable attention. 
The prevention of crimes depends chiefly 


on two things. Firſt, vigilance in obſerv- 
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circumſtances, may be ſuppoſed moft like- 
Iy to commit them; ſecondly, on the pre- 


which obliged every citizen to exerciſe 


learned and ingenious Mr. Drummond) 
among the various inſtitutions of Solon, 


had a tendency not only to prevent the ne- 


TT. 


ving the cenduct of thoſe, \ who, Uthier 1 
their general character, or from particular 


vious care beſtowed on the morals of the 
people. This laſt is undoubtedly the ſu- 
reſt way of preventing crimes from being 
general. As 2 great ſaurce of criminal 
conduct is idleneſs, Solon enacted a law 


ſome trade, or profeſſion. None (ſays the 
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« has been more deſervedly celebrated, 
« than that which obliged every citizen to 
« exerciſe ſome trade, or profeſſion. In 
countries where the climate naturally diſ- 
e poſes men to ſloth and inactivity, every 
ce Jaw which incites the mind to exertion, 
<« or which rouſes the lateſt energy of its 
ce faculties, muſt neceſſarily be attended 
with the moſt ſalutary effects. This law 
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gative evil of ſloth, but the poſitive evil of 
active criminalty. By the inftitutions of 
Solon, | extravagance, .intemperance, and 
debauchery, - underwent a ſevere animad- 
. verſion. Magiſtrates. were empowered to 
watch the buddings. of noxious practices 
which might, if not n.,, "_=_ into 
crimes. 


| te deſcription of the various kinds 
and meafures of erimes is very accurate, 


and the annexed; puniſhment is generally 


proportionate.” No action of pernicious ten- 
dency is by the Athenian laws, exempted 
from penal animadverſion. By the Roman 


law ſuicide (according to the Juſt and ftrik- 


ing deſcription of Blackſtone. <* The pre- 


tended heroiſm, but rea] cowardice - of the 


< ſtoic . philoſophers, who deſtroyed thern- 


< ſelves, to avoid. thoſe ills which they had 
« not the fortitade to endute:”) was not 
only nbt puniſhed, but was eficouttged, 


By Solon's laws, the elf murderer was 
wh F 3 _ branded 
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branded with public infamy, and expoſed 
to what, according to the religious notions 


.(.:44 :) 


'of his countrymen, conſtituted public pun- 


_iſhment. Solon deſcribes the. various ſpe- 


cies of fraud, theft, robbery, and homicide, 
with the greateſt accuracy. Of the laſt 
in particular, the different ſhades from 


what our law calls chance medley to parri- 


cide, are delineated with a moſt diſcrimina- 


ting preciſion, It is not only the deſcrip- 


tion of crime, and the annexation of pun- 
iſhment that is of importance in penal 


| codes, but alſo the , tribunal which is to 
take cognizance of the . caſe. By  Solon's 


laws, every Athenian citizen had a right 
to be tried by his peers; the Athenian 
law was in this ſuperior to the Roman, 
. which, in many caſes admitted domeſtic tri- 


bunals. The father took cognizance of the 


crimes of his own family. Thus at Rome 


the accuſed frequently was not tried by a 
tribunal of his peers, bound to act accord- 


ing to a fixed law, . by an arbitrary 


* | Judge, 


30 
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oy judge, whoſe own will was his only rule. 


Solo, like every wiſe lawgiver, endea- 
voured to extend the influence of religion o- 
ver the minds of his country men. He enjo n- 
ed a profound veneration for divinitiee, and 
deſcribed actions as pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
to them, according to the intention of the 
agent, combined with the known tendency 
of the act: knowing that the internal ſen- 
timents of religion are ſtrengthened and 
confirmed by external rites, he ſtrictly en- 
joined the regular performance of rites and 
ceremonies. | 25 


Such are the out lines of Solon's laws: 
laws which if the ſyſtem of polity had been 
equal to them, would have been produc- 
tive of the moſt beneficial effects. Thoſe 
Englifh readers who wiſh to examine them 
in detail, will find them in Plutarch, 

and more fully in Potter's Antiquities. 

Thoſe who wiſh for detail, interſperſed with 
agreeable illuſtration and ingenious remark, 
* may 


: LT 9 
may conſult Anacharſis. Thoſe who wiſh 
to have the ſpirit of Athenian laws ſubli- 
mated into moral and political philoſophy, ; 
Oy * Gillies. 


* 


8 8 conſiders the Athenian Jaws in 
detail and generalization, muſt ſee that 
they were admirably calculated to promote 
the happineſs of the citizen, if the poli- 
tical conftitution had admitted of their full 
operation. Any one who knew Athenian | 
juriſprudence without knowing Athenian 
politics, muſt ſuppoſe that the framer cf 
ſuch laws, would alſo frame an excellent 
ſyſtem of government. It is, indeed, the 
political conſtitution, which aſcertains the 
value of laws in a ſtate. It availed little 
to the ſubjects of the eaſtern empire, that 
Juftinian had colle&ed the laws and uſages 
of the Romans, and digeſted them into a 
code, with ſome exceptions, very good, 
when a deſpot and his minions were to 
be the executors and judges. - Laws may 
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the death of his 
| Solon been lawgiver for the country whilſt 
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occaſionally temper the violence of a deſ- 


potic government, but however in them- 
ſelves good, can never make it good. 
The equity of eſtabliſhed uſages, made the 


caliphs of Bagdad determine juſtly, where 
no circumſtance occurred to intereſt their 


paſſions. But wherever paffron interfered, 
there being no controuling power, the paſ- 


ſion, right or wrong, Was gratified. Ha- 


roun Araſchid adjudged the olives to the 
true proprietor, but doomed: to death a 
number of innocent perſons, becauſe he 
ſuppoſed them, accidentally, the cauſe of 
favourite jeſter. - Had 


a caliph ruled without controul, his laws 


would have been uſeleſs ; their general ex- 


cellence would have only ſhewn the bad- 
neſs of that government, which could ren- 
der ſuch excellence ineffectual. The uncon- 
trouled ſway of a mob is at leaſt as bad, 


if not worſe, than that of a ſultan. “ While 
Gays Gillies) human nature remains un- 
| changed | 


(#1 


* changed, and the paſſions of men run 
e in their ordinary channel, the right to 
exerciſe power will commonly be at- 
4 tended with a ſtrong inclination to 
i abuſe it. Unleſs power, therefore, be coun- 
& teracted by liberty; unleſs an impervious 
„line of feperation be drawn between pre- 
* rogative and privilege, and that part of | 
the conſtitution which ſuſtains its politi- 
e cal life, be kept ſeperate and diſtinct 
from that which tends to corruption, 
« jt is of little conſequence whether a 
"08 country be governed by one tyrant or a 
„ thouſand; in both caſes alike, the con- 
« dition of man is Precarious, and force 
<« prevails over law.” This truth is ſtrik- 
ingly illuſtrated in the hiſtory of the 
Athenians. | 1 
Solon was the framer of the Athenian 
democracy. It appears very evident, that 
his wiſe mind by no means judged a demo- 
cracy without . to be the beſt 
form 


(49 ) 


form of government. He gave the Athe- 
nians (as he himfelf ſays) not the con- 
ſtitution which he thought beſt, but which 
he thought them moſt diſpoſed to bear. 
His genius, though great, was inferior to 


government, to the inclinations and cha- 
racter of the citizens. Lycurgus new mould- 
ed the character of the citizens, to fit 
them. for the reception of his government. 


Sol ox, though he had not vigour of 
intellect, or at leaſt fortitude of heart, to 
give the Athenians the form of govern- 
ment of which he himſelf approved, yet 
attempted to render it leſs democratical 
than it really was, and eventually ſhewed 
itſelf. He eſtabliſhed checks to reſtrain the 
people, but to little purpoſe. His embank- 
ments, however well deſigned, were too 


lence. 271 


ry 4, 1 7 


that of Lycurgus. Solon only adapted his 


_ feeble. to > ſtem. the torrent of Pogue vio- 


< 50 I 


HE 0 the people into 4 ac- 


cording to their property. A plain proof 
that he wiſhed to form an ariſtocracy, 


which might limit and moderate the power 
of the populace. The claſſes were four. 


The firſt conſiſted of thoſe whoſe lands 
yielded five hundred meaſures of wet and 
dry commodities, viz. of dil, wine, the 
various ſorts of fruits and corns, and the 


produce of their mines. That, accord- 


ing to the very accurate calculation of 


Dr. Gillies, eſtimating the value of mo- 


ney by the price of labour, would in the 
preſent age be about ſix hundred pounds 
ſterling. The ſecond conſiſted of thoſe whoſe 
eſtates produced three hundred meaſures, 

that is about three hundred and ſixty pounds 
ſterling. The third, of thoſe whoſe eſtates 


produced two hundred meaſures. The fourth, 


of all the citizens, whoſe annual income 
was leſs than two hundred meaſures. Be- 
| fides the citizens, that is the free born 


natives of Athens, there were the firan- 
= 2 | gers 
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5 
gers and the ſlaves.” The ſtrangers held an 


intermediate place between the citizens and 


the ſlaves. They had no votes like the 


fiſt, nor were the articles of property like 


the laſt, The ſlaves were more numerous 


than the firangers and citizens to- 


gether. Every citizen was admitted to 


vote in the public aſſembly, fo that citizens 
| poſſeſſed that which modern demcc:ats con- 


tend for, univerſal ſuffi age. The People 


poſſeſſed the ſupreme I-giſlative PO Wer. | 


They corficmed or abrogated laws, the) y 
impſed taxes, granted the privileges of a 

citizen to foreigners, and decreed rewards 
to the benefactors of their country. The 


people poſſeſſed the ſupreme judicati ve pow- 
er. Of them were the civil and criminal 
courts compoſed. Of theſe there were ten 
| principal tribunals. Four of them were for 


different ſpecies of homicide, accidental, 


involuntary, neceſſary, and malicious. Six 
for other criminal and all civil caſes. Theſe 


tribunals were annually eligible from the 
maſs 
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maſs of citizens, and. indeed were com- 
mittees of the general aſſembly. The peo- 
ple poſſeſſed alſo the executive power. They 
nominated, annually, the magiſtrates, ci- 
vil, military, and religious. The principal 
magiſtrates were nine in number, called 
Archons. The firſt was for the year, the 
ſupreme civil magiſtrate ; the ſecond religi- 
| ous; the third military. The other fix 

prefided in fix of the judicial tribunals. 
Theſe archons, and alſo the inferior ma- 

giſtrates, were, at the expiration of their 

office, accountable to the people. The peo- 

ple received foreign ambaſladors, decided on 

alliances, on peace, and war. Thus the ſu- 
preme legiſlative, judicative, and executive 

power was veſted in the people ; conſequent: 

Iy the conſtitution was a democracy. 
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Sol ox, to controul the great power of the 
people, inſtituted two councils, the ſenate 
conſiſting of four hundred (after his time 


the number increaſed to five hundred) eligi- 
ble 


( 53 ) 


| ble from the three higher claſles ; and the 
Areopagus. There was, indeed „a tra- 
dition, that the Areopagus vas inſtituted 


before his time, and that Oreſtes was tried 


before it for killing his mother and her 


paramour, the murderers of his father. The 
chronology of an inſtitution is of leſs con- 


ſequence than its nature and effects. Solon, 


if he did not inſtitute it, gave it the form 
which it afterwards wore, and the powers 


it poſleſſed. 


Tur ſenate was annually elected. Thus 


in one ſenſe, the Athenians had another 


object which modern democrats ſo eagerly 


deſire; an annua! parliament. In the juſt 
ſenſe, however, the ſenate was by no 
means a parliament. Its. decrees required 


the confirmation of the people to give them 


permanent force. It poſſeſſed the power of 


convoking the general aſſembly. A prin- 


cipal buſineſs of the ſenate was to prepare 
ſubjects for the diſcuſſon of the national 


meeting, 


——— @ 


can 


meeting, and to prevent improper queſtions 
from being agitated before them. This 
part of their office reſembled that of the 
Lords of Articles | in the Scottiſh Parliament. 


Tu * intention of Solon, in forming the 
ſenate, was manifeſtly to prevent the re- 
public from ſuffering by hurtful ſubjects 
coming before the people, and hurtful de- 
 crees being made. But though nominally 
the ſenate had the choice of ſubjects of po- 
pular debate, it really ſeldom could venture 
to exerciſe its power. This body changing 
every year, had neither time nor intereſt 
ſuffictent to retain any Portion of authority. 
At the expiration of its annual functions, 
its feveral members had to look for honours 
and favours from the people. Them they 
were obliged to conſider as their benefactors 
and maſters. They were really under the 
neceſſity of flattering OT ng the peo- 
ple, by bringing forward ecrees, not from 
1 conxiction of utiſity, but to gratify the 

| aſſembly. 


= (55. 
aſſembly. ; Perpetually dependent on the 
people, the ſenate in its proceedings evin- 


ced the impoſſibility of repreſentatives diſ- | 


charging the duties of their commiſſion, if 
annually accountable to their conſtituents. 


Annual delegates become ſcrvants of the 
mob of electors.” The ſenate inſtead of | 


being a controuling council, was a mere 
organ of popular will. N 


Tau court of the Areopagus was 
unlimited in its numbers. The members 


held the office for life. It conſiſted of 5 


the magiitrates, who had diſcharged with 
approbation the duties of their reſpective 
offices. To aſcertain the purity of their 
conduct, they underwent a very ſtrict 
examination. Should any of them be 


found artful enough to elude this rigorous 


ſerutiny, when they became Areopagites, 
they were forced to appear virtuous, and 
to act juſtly. The court kept a ſtrict eye 
over the conduct of its own members, 
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28 well as of other citizens. Solon, if he 
did not inſtitute this court, at leaſt extend- 


ed its authority. 


As modelled by him, it poſſeſſed a power 


in almoſt all matters, equivalent to that aſ- 


ſumed formerly by the Engliſh court of high 


commiſiion, in religious concerns, and of the 


ſtar chamber, in civil, and political; and 


to that now poſleſſed by the eſtabliſned cri- 
minal courts in judicial, with the addition 
of cenſorian inſpection. It took (ſays 
Anacharſis) cognizance of almoſt all crimes, 


« all vices, and abuſes. Murder, poiſoning, 


e robbery, conflagrations, libertiniſm, and 


e innovations, either in the ſyſtem of religi- 


eon, or the form of government, by turns 


ec excited its vigilance. It was empowered, 
«< by entering and examining private houſ- 
<« es, to condemn every uſeleſs citizen as 


e dangerous, and every expence not pro- 


ce portioned to the means of the citizen 


« as criminal. As it exhibited the greateſt 


firmneſs 
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E 
« firmneſs in puniſhing crimes, and the 
« niceſt circumſpection in reforming man- 


1 © 


« ners; as it never employed chaſtiſement; 
« till, advice and menaces were flighted ; 0 
« jt acquired the eſteem and love of the ( 
«people, even while it exerciſed the moſt | 


ec abſolute power.” 


'Wrrn all this power, the Areopagus, 
as 2 council of controul, proved totally 
inſufficient to reſtrain popular licence. No 
inſtitution, however good in itſelf, can as 
vail much or long to check the abuſe of | 
boundleſs power. When the democracy 
became entirely prepollent, the people and 
their demagogues enfeebled an authority 
which interfered with their own. The Ares 

: opagus fell into diſuſe. 


 NorTwiTHSTANDING the proviſions 
made by Solon, the democratical part of 
the conſtitution was even in his time great- 
ly preponderant, and had a tendency to 
G 2 become 
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become more and more prevalent. The 
power of the people was ſo much ſuperior 
to that of the other orders, intended by 
Solon to limit it, that in the nature of things 


N it might be expected to increaſe. In fact 
it did increaſe ſo as to become altogether 


abſolute. The people, either immediately, or 
through the medium of their temporary dele- 
gates, did every thing which they choſe. Their 


will was the rule of government. As in the 


courts of deſpotic princes, every one who 


wiſhes to riſe in the ſtate, mult ſtrain every 


nerve to gratify the deſpotical monarch ; ſo 
in Athens, every man who wiſhed to riſe, 


was obliged to flatter the defpotical populace. 
The vizier and the demagogue muſt uſe 


the ſame arts; as the the people were, on 


the whole, more extravagantly capricious 


than ſingle deſpots generally are, their flat- 
terers were obliged to uſe a ſtill greater 


quantity of corrupting adulation, than even 
mufties and baſhays. | 


As 
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As under ſingle deſpotiſm the favourite 
often enſlaved the prince, his maſter; ſo 
in democracies, the favourite often enſlaved 
the people, his maſters. Thus it happened 
in Athens, ſoon after Solon's eſtabliſſiment 
of the conſtitution. Piſiſtratus, by the varie- 
ty and verſatility of his talents, had acquired 
great influence with the populace of Athens. 

He thence formed the project of acquiring 


the ſupreme power. He ſaw the men of 


ſenſe and property perceived the tendency 
of his proceedings to be inimical to the 


public good. He ſtirred up the populace 


againſt their repreſentatives in the ſenate, 


| perſuaded the mob that the ſenators were 


averſe to him, on account of his attachment 
to the popular cauſe. So natural is it in 


all countries for any one who wiſhes to ex- 


alt himſelf on the ruin of the ſtate, to 


depreſs the higher ranks and court the-mob. 


Piſiſtratus procured a convention of the po- 
pulace, to overawe the deliberations of the 
ſenate. He appeared in it covered with 
66 - ns 
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wounds, which he had himſelf inflicted. 
Imputed them to the wicked machinations 
of the ſenate. He compelled the fena tors 
to fly. He procured from the people, 
ſtrong guard for his own perſon. Solon 
in .vain endeavoured to repreſs the frantic 
infatuation of the deluded mob. Piſiſtratus 
employed his guard in enſlaving his coun- 
try. Such were the firſt effects of the 
eſtabliſhment of democracy. Piſiſtratus when 
once firmly eſtabliſhed in the tyranny, 
made uſe of his power to good purpoſes. 
He ſuffered the laws of Solon to operate 
in every caſe, which did not interfere 
with his own ſovereignty. He was an ac- 

| compliſhed man, and in private life amia- 
ble. In his public life he was moderate and 
merciful, if 2 perſon can be called mer- 
ciful for not exerciſing in every caſe, a. 
power which he had no * in ny to 
polleſs, 
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His ſons, Epi ang Hipparchus, after 
= 


61 ) 
his death, ſucceeded to the ſovereignty, and 
in their general conduct imitated their fa- 
ther. But in one inſtance, they inſulted two 
young Athenians, Harmodius and Ariſtogi- 
tan. Theſe entered into a canſ{piracy againſt 

both the princes, ſucceeded in killing Hip- 
parchus. Hippias eſeaped, and becoming 
the perpetrator of every injuſtice when he 
reigned alone, ſo provoked the Athenians, 
that they compelled him to abdicate his 
tyranny. The Athenians re- eſtabliſned their 
democraey. 


1 


00 
fett of t he + mocracy Hluftrated from the tranſafions 4 


- of the Athenians — Per fian war — Miltiades — driftides 
.  =T hemiſtocles—Cymon— Pericles. 


| 8 OM E time elapſed after this eſtabliſh= 
ment, before the effects of the Athenian 
conititution rendered themſelves generally 
manifeſt. In particular inſtances they, in- 
| deed, ſoon ſhewed themſelves. It would 
be exceeding the plan of this eſſay, to en- 
ter into a detail of the Athenian tranſactions; 
we ſhall only mention thoſe which either il- 
luſtrated or affected their conſtitution. Scon 
after the expulſion of Hippias, enſued the 
firſt war with the Perſians. Hippias had 
taken refuge at the court of Darius; that 
| ' monarch, whoſe mandates were implicitly 
| | _ obeyed 
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42 in thoſe countries that border upon 
Greece, expected the ſame obſequiouſneſs 


from the Greeks. He ordered the Atheni- 
ans to reinſtate Hippias. The Athenians 
refuſed, -arid in reſentment of the order 


burned Sardis. There was an energy of ; 


corporeal, intellectual, and moral qualities 
in the G:eeks, and eſpecially in the Athe- 
nians, that no nation ever ſurpaſſed. Happy 


| would it have been for them, if the con- 


ſtitution of their government had ſuffered 
thoſe energies to be generally directed to 
the - beſt purpoſes. Againſt the Perſians 
they were. . 


Daxius enraged at what he preſumptu- 


ouſly ſtiled the inſolence of the Athenians, 
ſent a numerous army and fleet to invade 
their country. Datis and Artaphernes head- 
ed the expecition, and entered into Attica. 
The Athenians. ſolicited the aſſiſtance of 
the Spartans. The Epartans were pre- 
vented by 1 from taking the 


field 
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WIE the full of the moon. The Athenians, 
therefore, with the aſſiſtance of only a thou- 
ſand Platzans, making in conjunction wh 
their own forces, ten thouſand, were obliged 
to face two hundred thouſand of the Perhan 
hoſt, Miltiades, a general of tried abilities, 
commanded the Greeks, encouraged them to 

go forth to battle, and at Marathon, by a 
fignal victory, ſhewed the ſuperiority of Gre- 

cian proweſs to Perſian effeminacy. _ 


Tux defeat of his troops, and their com- 
pelled retreat into their own territories, only 
incenſed Darius, without convincing him of 
the inefficacy of feeble number. He made 
Preparations for invading Greece with a 
much more numerous armament, but died 
before the equipment was compleated. His 
fon and ſucceflar, Xerxes, continued the 
preparations with the ſame defign. Two 
millions of land and fea forces croſſed from 
Aſia into Europe, to ſubjugate the ſmall 
ſtates of Sparta and Athens. Miltiades 
„ being 


© 65 ) 
being now dead, Themiſtocles was inveſted 
with the ſupreme command of the Athe- 
nians. Ariſtides, ſacrificing private enmity, 
exerted his great talents and qualities in 
ſeconding Themiſtocles. Themiſtocles poſ- 
ſeſſing every advantage that a wiſe head 
and brave heart could give, employed his 
widdorn in deviſing thoſe means, which 
would render the courage and ſkill of him- 
ſelf and countrymen moſt effectual. He 
' prevailed upon his fellow-citizens to leave 
their city, and betake themſelves to wooden 
walls. The Athenians, he knew, were ſtill 
more ſuperior to the Perſians by ſea than 

by land. They were, beſides, perfectly 
acquainted with the ſtraits, harbours, creeks, 
currents, and periodical winds in thoſe parts, 
whereas the Perſians were totally ignorant. 
The effe& of the wiſdom of his plan, .exe- 
cuted with ſkill, policy, and courage, was 
the total diſcomfiture of the Perſian fleet. 
The arrogant prince, who had covered 
the 


( 0 


the whole ſea with his fleets, and affected ty 
chain the elements, was obliged to fly to his 
own dominions in a ſmall bark, Thus did 
Themiſtocles ſave his country. 


By land, Spartan energy, ariſing from 
the combination of corpereal, intellectual, 
and moral qualities, like the Athenian, 
and mg better directed, becauſe 
Sparta w a mixt government, Was 
oppoſed to ky number. Leonidas and 
his heroic band ſhewed what virtuouſſy 
brave men can do and will do, fighting 
for their country which they love, and 
its laws which they revere. | 


Tar following year Ariflides the A- 


thenian, and Pauſanias the Spartan, de- p 
feated Mardonius and the Perſian army n 
at Platza, and cleared their country of ti 
its invaders. Cymon carried the Grecian Milf ( 


arms into | Aſia, and made the feeble 


deſpot tremble on his throne. Mean while 
 Themiſtocles 


le 
ile 
les 
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Themiſtocles W and fortified A thens; 
and his talents being equally fitted for policy 


as war, made extraordinary improvement 


in the internal ſtate of his country. This 


was really the epoch of Athenian glory; one 
ad ingredient. in their polity, prevented 


their glory from being conſummate. In a 


democracy, ſuperiority even of talents and 
qualities is dangerous, both to the poſſeſſor 
and to the ſtate. The very wiſdom, courage, 


and conduct, which enable the ſtateſman 


and ſoldier to exalt his country, where there 
is no controul of orders, to check their im- 
proper exertion may enſlave it. It is not 
merely the capriciouſneſs of the mob, which 
in democracies produces the expulſion or the 
death of its ableſt citizens. It is the real 


principle of the conſtitution, which admits 


not of ſuperiority in any of its members. Mil- 


tiades, by his conduct at Marathon, by pre- 


ſerving his country, gained, as might natural- 
ly be expected, a very great aſcendency over 
thoſe whom he had __— The people 


became 
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became l that he would employ 
his influence, as Piſiſtratus had done, to at- 
tain the ſupreme power. They ſuſpected that 
he correſponded with the Perſian king, to 
facilitate his own tyrannical views. There 
was not the ſmalleſt veſtige or proof to juſ- 
tify their ſuſpicions. That did not impede 
their proceedings againft their preſerver. 
They compelled him to ſtand trial. In 
vain had Solon's laws provided, that no 
man ſhould be condemned without certain 
evidence of his guilt. In a deſpotiſm, 
whether of one or of many, accuſation at 
the inſtance of the ruling power, is equiva- 
lent to conviction. Impriſonment, baniſh- 
ment, the bow-ſtring, or lamp-poſt is 
the certain conſequence of arraignment. 
So it fared with Miltiades, although the 
charge againſt him was unſupported by 
teſtimony and contrary to probability, he 
was doomed to pay an exorbitant fine. 
| Unable to diſcharge it, the ſaviour of his 
country ended his days in a priſon. 
ARISTIDES, 


„ 69 ) 
Andries, by his many valuable quali- 
ties, and particularly by his juſtice, had 
obtained a very high character at Athens. 
Two reaſons render deſpots inimical to per- 
ſonal eminence, fear and envy. The vi- 
zier, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ca- 
binet, and in the field, is envied by his 
| maſter for the talents which he diſplays, 
and feared for the influence which they 


muſt procure him. This is more certain- 


by the caſe with a mob, than a ſingle ty- 
rant. Ariſtides was baniſhed, becauſe he 
had the univerſal character of being jusT. 
in a democracy, even virtue is dangerous 


to the F 


Turuis roles, by his maſterly policy, 
increaſed the populouſneſs, wealth, and 
power of his country. He raiſed Athens 
to be the firſt ſtate in Greece. His very 
great and ſucceſsful exertions, military, 


and civil, in the ſervice of his country, 


proured him the firſt eminence in the 
ſtate. 
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fate. The eminence attained in a de- 
mocracy by doing good, fails not to 
excite the envy of the multitude. Know- 
ing themſelves by the conititucion to be 
ſovereigns, . they cannot bear great in- 
dividual diſtinction. « Arbitrary prin- 
« ces, ſays Salluſt, diſlike the great and 
« worthy much more than the inſignificant 
and worthleſs.” This is the caie with deſ- 
potic multitudes, fully as much as with ſingle _ 
deſpots. The Athenians as they had hated 
Ariſtides for being juſt, hated Themiſtocles 
for being wiſe and ſucceſsful, in exalting 
themſelves. Their lecturing demagogues, the 
paraſites of the people, inflamed their jea- 
louſy againſt the ableſt miniſters their country 
had ever ſeen. 


. R diſlike was encreaſed by the Spar- 
tan emiſſaries. The Spartans were very much 
diſpleaſed with Themiſtocles, becauſe by 
aggrandizing his country, he had made 
them ceaſe to be the acſk ſtate in Greece. 
They 


'1 Tn Y. 


They preceded! that Themiſtocles was con- 
cerned in a plot which Pauſanius had con- 
trived, for b=traying Greece to the Perſians. 


Their charge was eagerly ſupported by the 
Athenian demagogues. Themiſtocles was 


tried, and although there was no evidence 
to juſtify the accuſation, he was condemned 
to perpetual baniſnment. Such is the grati- 


tude to the higheſt benefactors, ſuch is the 


adminiſtration of juſtice in a democracy. 
Had Themiſtocles been a member of 4 
mixt government, he would have continued 
to render the ſtate important ſervices, and 
would have ended with glory in his own 
country, a life which had been devoted to 
the promotion of its advantage. Even under 
the beſt of governments, he might have 
been expoſed to the attacks of envious 
demagogues, but the controul of eſtates 
would have rendered their efforts powerleſs. 


Who that really knows hiſtory, can ap- 


prove * a government which baniſhed 
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an Ariſtides for being ſupremely virtuous, 
doomed a Miltiades, the ſaviour of his coun- 
try, to die in a goal; compelled a Themiſto- 
cles, the preſerver and aggrandizer of his 
country, without any evidence of guilt, to 
ſeek refuge with thoſe enemies, whoſe formi- 
dable efforts his talents had rendered ineffectu- 
ala government which obliged thoſe men 
to ceaſe to be members of the ftate, which, 
but for them, would have ceaſed to exiſt ? 
Theſe were nöt inſulated caſes; if they had 
been ſo, it would be very unfair to draw from 
them an inference againſt the government 
under which they happened. Every one ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of Athens knows, 
that it was a general practice of thoſe demo- 
erats, to baniſh all who obtained eminence, 
either by their talents or virtues. This will 
be ſeen more clearly as we proceed in the 
narration. The Athenian treatment of illuſtri- 
ous men, did not ariſe from any thing 
4: __ bad in the national character 
| compared 


n 
compared with moſt democrats, they were 
mild and humane. If they had been inſpired 
with the ferocity of modern democrats, the 


lamp poſt, or guillotine, would have pre- 


vented the baniſhment of their great men. 


Tux friends of democracy, in celebrating | 


the efforts of the Athenians, during the Perſian 
war, affect to impute their gallant conduct to 
the conſtitution of their government. A very 
light recollection of hi ſtory may convince: Us, 
that efforts equally wiſe and vigorous, have 
often, where the ſtate of things required them, 
been made in countries not democratical. 
Where men have great intereſts at ſtake, 
whatever be their form of government, they 
fight ſtrenuouſly. The government of Scnt- 
land was certainly far from democratical, when 
Sir William Wallace, with his ſmall band, 
long ſucceſsfully oppoſed the invaders of his 
country. Theſe were not Aſiatics, relaxed by 
climate, and enfeebled by luxury, bu: from 
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a country which has always produced ſoldiers, 
to whom the world never ſaw ſuperiors : they 
were Engliſhmen. They were headed not by 
a lilly oftentatious eaſtern deſpot, but by one 
of the braveſt, and wiſeſt of Engliſh kings. 
The efforts of England, againſt the Spaniſh 
Armada, containing infinitely better troops 
than the Perſian flect, were not leſs wiſe nor 
leſs vigorous, than thoſe of the Athenians. 
A general ſpirit prevailed of fitting out ſhips, 
and going to combat the enemy. Our ad- 
mirals availed themſelves no leſs of ſuperior 
ſeamanſhip, and ſuperior knowledge of the 
ſeas adjoining our coaſts, than did Themiſto- 
cles. In Holland, when the Dutch govern- 
ment was not democratical, the efforts of 
William the third and his countrymen, 
againſt the invading power of Lewis the 
fourteenth, were equally energetic, with 
thoſe of the Athenians; and againſt troops to 
which the Perſians were as much inferior as 


their commanders, Mardonius and Xerxes, 
* were 


6 75 1 


were to Turenne and Conde. Soldiers have 
generally fought beſt when attached to their 
| ſuperiors. The German retainer, we are 
told by Tacitus, exerted himſelf with the 
moſt uncommon vigour, when fighting under 


the eye of his chief. Never did the Scotch 
highlanders, eminent as they have been, at 
all times for their proweſs, fight with 


more energy, than under the chiefs of their 
reſpective clans. The gallant mountaineers 
were always eager, _ | 


/ 


To follow to the field ſome warlike lord. 
Ix fa& European ſoldiers generally fight 

bravely, whatever be their cauſe, Never did 

the Achenians exert themſelves more forcibly 


than the Macedonians, when fighting under 


their king. Never did the efforts of any 
democracy exceed thoſe of the Spaniards, 
under the Prince of Parma, of the Turks 


under Solyman, of the Ruſſians under Ro- 


manzow, of the' Auſtrians under Prince 
_ Eugene, 
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Eugene, of the Pruſſians, under Frederick 
the great, and of the Britiſh, under all com- 

manders. Thus we ſee the opinion that demo- 
cracy produces greater military exertions than 
any other government, is totally unfounded in 
fact. In reality, the exertions of the Athe- 
nians, ſo far from ariſing from their demo- 
cracy, was owing to a temporary departure 
from its ſ. pirit. By the Athenian conſtitution 
there were ten generals. Conſiſtently with 
their loved equality, each of theſe commanded 
in turn. At the battle of Marathon, the 
command was conferred on Miltiades alone. 
The democracy of inſtitution, in the time of 
danger, gave way to the ariſtocracy of na- 
ture. Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, during 
the ſecond Perſian war, were really princes : 

_ eſpecially the laſt. The Athenians acted ac- 
cording to the will of Themiſtocles, not 
Themiſtocles according to the will of the 
Athenians. Themiſtocles led the people 


from Athens to the ſhips, Themiſtocles 
forced 


nn 


cond them to remain in the ſtraits of Sa- 


lamis, and fight. Themiſtocles drove Xerxes 
from Greece. Themiſtocles forti fied the 
Pyræns. Themiſtocles increaſed the popu- 
lation, riches, and power of Athens. The- 
miſtocles raiſed his country to the firſt ſtation 
in Greece. Had the Athenians, inſtead of 
ranging themſelves round the ſtandard of a 
leader, following his council, and obeying 
his orders, thought and acted for themſelves ; 
had they uniformly continued democratical, 


they would have become a province of Perſia. 


Acting for a time, as ſubjects to a wiſe prince, 
they were eminently ſucceſsful. Returned to 
their uſual democracy, they doomed their 
benefactor to ruin. 


Ar r xx the death of Ariſtides, and baniſh- 
ment of Themiſtocles, Cymon greatly ex- 
tended the territories, and increaſed the riches 


of Athens. Proſperity tries the nature of a 


government and diſpoſitions of a people, more 
4 than 
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than adverſity; in times of difficulty ad Sins 
ger, nature points out to all men, the neceſ- 
ſity of ſeeking out the moſt efficacious means 
of extrication. The paople naturally ſeek 
for a leader, whoſe wiſdom and courage may 
remove the evils which they ſuffer, The 
leader ſeeks the advice and afliſtance of thoſe 
whom he thinks able to meliorate his plans, 
or facilitate the execution. The leader and 
his counſellors deſire the approbation of the 
people, as a ſanction to their meaſures, and 
an earneſt of ready co- operations. The ſultan 
conſults the divan, and both require the con- 
ourrence of the people. Imminent danger 
produces while it laſts, a government of 
king, lords, and commons. In proſperity, 
whoever poſſeſſes the ſupreme power, uncon- 
trouled from exultation at ſucceſs, and deſire 
of unlimited enjoyment ; the deſire encreaſing 
with the hopes of gratification, abuſes the 
ſovereign authority. So it fared with the 
Athenians, h 


THEIR 


(29 
Trix victories over the Perſians, the plun- 
der of the camps, and the ſpoils of the cities 
in Aſia, enriched many of the lower orders; 
this was the occafion of the extenſion of that 
democracy, of which its nature was the cauſe. 
The ſudden wealth (ſays Dr. Gillies) which 
the rich ſpoils of the barbarians, had dif- 
e fuſed among all ranks of men, increaſed 
the cenſus of individuals, and deſtroyed the 
„ ballance of the conſtitution. Ariſtides, 


* who perceived it to be impoſſible to reſiſt 


* the natural progreſs of democracy, ſeafon- 


* ably yielded to men who had arms in their 
 * Hands, and firmneſs in their hearts: and 


© propoſed with apparent ſatisfaction, but 
** much ſccret reluctance; a law, by which 
** the Athenian magiſtrates ſhould be thence- 
© forth promiſcuouſly elected, from the four 
* claſſes of citizens. This innovation paved 
© the way for the ſtill greater changes begun 
« twenty years afterwards, and gradually 


* completed 
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completed by Pericles, a reſolution of which 
* the conſequences were not immediately 
25 felt, but which continually became more 
e ſenſible, and finally terminated in the ruin 
and of Greece.“ 


of Athens, 


Ix a democratical government, it generally 
happens, that ſome one ambitious perſon 
courts the favour of the people, in order to 
obtain the principal direction of affairs. The 
multitude, hke weak princes, 1s almoſt uni- 
verſally led by favourites; on the talents and 
diſpoſitions of thoſe favourites, depends in a 
great meaſure, the good and evil of the ſtate; 
unfortunately as the favourite riſes through 
the , people, and as they beſtow their favour 
fully as much on thoſe who promote their 
. pleaſure, as their intereſt ; he ſtudies their 
_ inclinations more than their good. Men of 
real patriotiſm, who purſue the advantage, 
not the gratification of the people, oppoſe the 
 favourite's edulatory and cajoling meaſures. 


There 


« i) 
There were, as we have ſaid in the conſti - 
tution of Solon, ſome veſtiges of ariſtocracy. 
To this the beſt and moſt patriotic of the 


Athenians adhered, optimatibus omnes boni 
favemus, held in Athens as well as in Rome, 


and in popular conteſts ſtimulated by dema- 

>gues, will hold always in all countries. 
W hilſt Cymon was extending the Athenian 
power, glory, and influence abroad, a man 
of very great talents, was ſeeking the direc- 
tion of affairs at home. 


PERI CL Es excelled all men of his age in elo- 
quence. His eloquence united plenitude of 
information, force of genius, and nervouſneſs 
of ſtile. It was either convincing or perſua- 
five, according to the object he had in view; | 
at one time, its majeſty commanded the hear- 
ers, at another, its ſoftneſs and delicacy inſi- 
nuated themſelves into their hearts. Elo- 
quence, we may obſerve, is of much greater 
efficacy, with men not very far advanced in 
2 knowledge 


1 
knowledge or in reaſoning. Men of real 
learning and ſound diſcernment, however they 
may be pleaſed with the eloquence as an ob- 
ject of taſte, will not miſtake brilliant fancy 
for luminous information, nor vehement aſ- 
ſertion for juſt reaſoning. They will ſtrip it 
of every appendage of oratorial dreſs, and 
view the naked nerves and ſinews of truth. 
The Athenian people were far from being ar- 
rived at that degree of exerciſed intellect, 

which prevents impoſition from eloquence. 


\ 


Pericles ſoon became a much greater favourite, 
than their champion, Cymon. This great 
general, on his return from Aſia, put himſelf 
at the head of the nobles. Pericles put him- 
ſelf at the head of the mob. Cymon em- 
ployed his private fortune, lawfully acquired, 
in benefiting individuals and the public. Pe- 
ricles diſpoſed of the national finances, in flat- 
tering the vanity, indulging the rapacity, and 
miniſtering to the pleaſures of the multitude, | 
He fupported the pretenſions of the people, 
right 


« 33-3 


right or wrong, He uſed the influence he 


had thus acquired, in extending and confirm- 
ing his own perſon. He rendered them his 


accomplices and inſtruments, in repeated acts 


of injuſtice. By a falſe accuſation, he pro- 


cured the trial of Cymon. Where the mob 


reigns paramount, trials at the inſtance of 
their favourites, are the certain preludes to con- 
demnation. Proof is diſregarded, amidſt pre- 


judice and paſſion. The forms of juſtice may 


be obſerved, the ſubſtance is neglected. Even 


the forms are often ſlighted. The clamor- 


ous invective of the demagogue, is the tocſin 
ſummoning the mob to violence. The vie- 
torious, the virtuous, the patriotic Cymon was 
baniſhed. Pericles had now attained the ſum- 
mit of power. Every thing was governed by 
his will, though every thing was apparently 


tranſacted according to the eſtabliſhed laws, 


In vain the Areopagus interpoſed its conſtitu- 


tional authority, to controul his influence. 
He ſoon deviſed expedients to deſtroy its 


power. 
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power. No inſtitution, however well intend- 
ed, and however uſeful, can, in a democracy, 
long withſtand the attacks of the people, 
ſtimulated by deſigning and ambitious fa- 


_ vounites.. 


 Havins obtained the ſupreme direction of 
i Athens, the character of Pericles now com- 
pletely diſplayed itſelf. His mind, naturally 
of the firſt capacity and vigour, was enriched 
by extenſive and uſeful knowledge, adorned 
by elegant literature, and fortified by the 
ſoundeſt philoſophy. Damon, profeſſedly a 
teacher of rhetoric, but really maſter of hif- 
tory, politics, and all the learning of 1 the 
times, was his tutor. Anaxagoras inſtructed 
him in philoſophy. That wiſe man had 
made it his chief ſtudy, to confirm the moſt 
important and pleaſing doctrine, that a being 
of ſupreme intellegence and benevolence go- 
verns the world, rewards the virtuous, pun- 
iſnes the vicious. From him (ſays Dr. 


Gillies) i 


E 
Gilies) © Pericles early learned to controul 
the tempeſts of youthful paſſions, which 
e { often blaſt the promiſing hopes of man- 
hood; to preſerve an unſhaken conſtancy 
in all the viciſſitudes of fortune, ſince all 
* are the varied diſpenſations of the ſame 


{+ wiſe providence.” 


FeRTILE in means, for the attainment of 
his objects ſkilful in the varied application of 
them, according to the variation of circum- 
ſtances, having the ready and camplete com- 
mand of his own great intellects and exten- 
five information, both in forming and exe- 
cuting plans; courageous, temperate, verſa- 


tile, yet ſteady; deciſive yet cautious, bold 
yet prudent, enterprizing yet circumſpect. 


He excelled in politics, in war, and in every 
purſuit which required combined genius and 
conduct. He was not a great man becauſe 
an orator, but an orator becauſe a great man. 
He was eminently endowed with that ſelf- 

poſſeſſion, 


0 
poſſeſſion, from which a wiſe and ſtrong 

mind purſues its objects, by the means which 
it judges moſt effectual, unmoved by the 
clamorous cenſures of an uninformed undiſ- 
cerning vulgar. He did, indeed, from am- 
bition, profeſs a reſpect for the opinion of the 
mob, where that opinion was neceſſary to ſe- 
cure his power; but on other occaſions, felt 
that contempt for them, as legiſlators or poli- 
ticians, which every man of parts and know- 

ledge muſt entertain for thoſe, who in matters 
of ſuch importance, expatiate ſo far beyond 
their ſphere. He was moreover diſtinguiſhed 
for integrity, in the management of the 
public money. For when the envious and 
malignant accuſed him of defalcation of the 
revenue, and his adminiſtration underwent 
a trial, the charge was proved to be falſe 
and ſlanderous. He alſo poſſeſſed exactneſs, : 
_ ceconomy, and thoſe leſſer qualifications, 
which regulate and aſſiſt the operation of 
great qualities —Such a man was formed by 
nature 


( & ) 
nuature and by habit, for procuring and main 


taining aſcendency among his fellow men. 


The chief alloy of this great character, was, 
ambition; that was the maſter-key which. 


opened his defects. : Power was his darling 
object; like one of the dramatic perſonages of 
his Countryman Euripides, he thought juſtice 
might be violated for the. fake of: reigning. 
Whatever tended to continue to him the ſu- 


preme authority, he uniforraly, did, without 
regarding the conſequences. to; his country. 
Though no one could more thoroughly, deſpiſe 
the multitude, yet he  gratified | them in va- 


nous ways, hurtful to themſelvs, in order | 


to ſecure their acquieſcence in his adminiſtra- 


7 tion. 


Lab a mixt government, _ i and 


qualities of ' Pexigles would have rendered him 


a bleſſing to his country. He would have 


been ſeconded and ſapported in the exertion 


of his wiſdem and virtues, for the purpoſes 
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of national utility, Ina government of chock; 
the ſelfiſh paſſions undergoing reſtraint and 
direction, are made to produce good to ſociety. 
He would not- have had a mob to cajole, 
but men of ſenſe and information to fatisfy, 
that his conduct tended to the public good, 
The controuling orders, being able to judge | 
of the real merit and tendency” of his mea- 
ſures, would have deprived him of power, if 
he perſiſted in noxious conduct. He would 
+_ not have had motives to impel him to hurt- 
. : ful counſels ; his very ambition would have 
11 5 ſtimulated him to ſeek the real good of his 
4. country, becauſe that purſuit would have been i 
neceſſary to the — of his own Power, 


Ar ks although Pericles did many 
very uſeful things, yet from the nature of a 
dernocratical government, / his- adminiſtration 
on the whole, Was. produQtve! of infinitely 
more evil than good. His great talents, cer- 
tainly for the time, wy much'- increaſed the 


AG perity 
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proſperity of the. country. He promoted 
agriculture and manufactures, and greatly ex- 
tended the commerce and maritime power of 


bis country. Riches flowed in from all quar- 


ters to, Athens, and were, in a conſiderable 


degree, employed i in ſtrengthening and adorn- | 


ing the city, He encouraged the fine arts, 
literature, and Philoſophy. Under him floy- 
riſhed Polygnotus, Parrhaſius, and Phidias; 
thoſe ingenious men, who ſo happily, made 


painting, ſcul pure; a and ſtatuary the vehicles of : 


ſentiment, and character, as well as of external 
feature and figure. Reſpected by him, lived 
Anaxagoras, the father of moral theology ; 
Socrates, the father of moral Philoſophy; and 
Euripides, who, in the garb of fiction, exhi- 
bits the juſt and elevated reaſoning, the pious 
and virtuous ſentiments of 15 Tales ge⸗ 
| i. than at Arhens, - in * age 01 Perigles 
The political exaltation of the, Atheniaps,, of 
which Pericles was ſo great an inſtrument, 
12 a 1 might 
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might have been as laſting as is the fame of 
their intellect, had their government been 
Placed in ſteadier hands, than thoſe of the 
multitude. Obliged often to gratify their in- 
clination, inſtead of following his own judge- 
ment, Pericles, with all his wonderful abi- 
lities, contributed to the permanent 
of his . | 


| Tus Athenians were inſpired by two prin- 
ciples, which often exift in union in demo- 
cracies, the defire of conqueſt, and the deſire 
of fraternization. Pericles conquered and fra- 
ternized various ſtates in the Archipelago, 
and the adjacent continent. He dif played 
great military and naval ſkill, and alſo politi- 
cal addreſs in the ſubjugation of Samos. Af- 
ter his victory, he entered nominally into an 
alliance with that ſtate, ſubverted the eſta- 
liſhed government, ſubſtituted i in its ſtead, a 
democracy depending upon Athens. The 
mob of Samos were friendly to the Athenians, 
e but 


C94 F 
but 1 themſelves really ſubjects, regretted 
having received the fraternal embrace of de- 


mocracy. 


THE comprehenſive mind of Pericles rea- 


dily perceived the hurtful tendency. of exten- 
five dominion to ſuch a ſtate as Athens, but 
the multitude thought otherwiſe. To them, 
as they were lords paramount, he was com- 
pelled to yield. The uſurping encroachments 

of thoſe democrats excited the Peloponneſian 
war, which afterwards ruined their country. 
The inſolence of the Athenians, which Peri- 
cles's ambition encouraged, and abilities grati- 
fied, by ſucceſsful injuſtice, muſt have forced 
the neighbouring ſtates, ſooner or later, to 
combine for their mutual ſafety. Pericles, it 


appears evident from Plutarch and Thucy- 


dides was the immediate incendiary, as well 
as the remote cauſe of the fatal conteſt. The 
people had begun to complain of his admi- 
niſtration, and he promoted war to divert their 
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attention. When the Spartans made reaſon- 
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able remonſtrances on the injuries done their 
allies, by the Athenians, Pericles told them, 
* model your government according to our de- 
* mocracy, and we ſhall ceaſe to diſturb your 
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7 allies.” When the alternative is propoſed by a 
democratical to a limited government, fight | 
or fraternize, war is the ſafeſt choice. So 
the Spartans thought. The event juſtified 
their judgement. After many viciſſitudes, 
the ſteady well- directed valour and conduct of 
a regular government, finally triumphed over 
the violent efforts of a turbulent democracy. 
The Spartans proved victorious, the Athe- 
nians were cruſhed, A worſe evil than even 
the Peloponneſian war, aroſe from the admi- 
niſtration of Pericles. Luxury and corrup- 
tion, of every ſort, began during that appa- 
rently ſplendid zra. The love of pleaſure i is” 
one of the moſt predominant principles of the 
human mind. Carried to exceſs, it is pro- 
ductive of the relaxation and abatement of the 
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intellectual and moral character 7 its deſtruc- 
tive effects are greater and more expeditious 
on the lower ranks, who have neither taſte to 
modify its groſſneſs, nor wiſdom te prevent 
its becoming compleatly habitual. Every real 
lover of ſociety, who poſſeſſes influence, will 
endeavour to. check. and reſtrain its extrava- 
gance among the. people. Thoſe, however, 
who depend on the people for greatneſs, are 
too often led to. encourage them in vicious 
indulgence. The minions. of the people in a 
democracy, as the minions of the prince in 
a ſingle tyranny, muſt generally be panders to 
the vices of the ſupreme rulers. Such was 
the caſe with Pericles. He was under the ne- 
ceſſity of gratifying the people, or loſing his 
aſcendency; To an ambitious man, that was 
no alternative. He was farther ſtimulated by 
the oppoſition of Thucydides, head of the 


party of the nobles, who was active in endea- 


vouring to expoſe the pernicious effects of his 
compliance with the multitude. To prevent 
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( 94 ) | 
the people from being affected by their at- 
tempts, he found the moft effectual means 
were to engage them in a perpetual round of 
amuſement: and diſſipation. Although never 
guilty of alienating the public money for his 
own uſo, yet did he layifh it for. the pleaſures 
of the people. Sums earned. in honourable 
conteſts with the perſians, and fums extorted 


from dependent allies, were expended in mul- 
tiplying theatres, in giving gratuitous admiſſi- 
on to the poorer citizens to. theſe, and to feaſts 


and revelliags, in procuring paraſites, dancers, 


and buffoons, to flatter and gratify the coarſe 


taſte of the carouſing populace, in importing the 
delicacies of diftant countries, in preparing 


them with all the refinements of cookery. to 


gratify their palates, in encouraging the re- 


|  ception of beautiful courtezans, im coſtly: per- 
fumes, and ſplendid dreſſes, in delighting the 


ears and fancy with the charms. of muſic, | 


in ſhort, in gratifying the fenſes and: the 
vanity of the mob, without the exertion of 


their 


EL 6) 


their own labour. He did the moſt noxious 


thing that can be done for the lower orders, 
he made them eat, drink, and revel, with- 
out working ; and thus by deftroying their 
induſtry, and promoting their pleafure, inca- 
pacitated them from being uſeful members 
of ſociety, The multitude was abetted in its 


licentiouſneſs, by a fet of pretended philofo- 


phers, ſtile the ſophiſts, who correſponded 
both in their modes of reaſoning, and in their 
tenets, with the Atheiftical metaphyficians of 
latter days. Their chief aim was to deride 
the religion of their country, and to call in 


queſtian thofe maxims of conduct, by which 


good men have been uſually guided. They 
denied, if not the exiſtence, at leaſt the pro- 
viddence of a Supreme Being, and made tem- 
porary expediency, the rule of moral conduct. 
Next to impiety and immorality, vanity 
| ſeems the leading feature of their character. 
That ſhewed itfelf in a diſplay of their meta- 

FO mig in — eftabliſhed 
truths, 
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truths, and ſupporting innovations. Main- 


taining the lawfulneſs of ſenſual indulgences, 
arguing in favour of the diſſipation of the 


Athenian populace, they became great favou- 
rites. There 1s indeed a natural connection 
between extreme democracy and irreligion. 


Thoſe who will ſubmit to no human autho- 
rity, however ſalutary, come by no very dif- 


ficult tranſition to diſavow divine. 


In the conduct of the Peloponneſian war, 5 


Pericles diſplayed conſummate abilities, and 
magnanimity. His power being then fixed ſo 


firmly, as to be unſhaken by oppoſition, it was 
unneceſſary for him to court the populace. He 
then purſued their real intereſts. - When the 
Peloponneſians were laying Attica waſte with 
a ſuperior army, and endeavouring to pro- 
voke the Athenians to battle, the populace, 
courageous by nature, arrogant by indulgence, 
and preſumptuous by ſucceſs, longed to face 
their opponents in the open field. Pericles, 

knowing the ſuperiority of the hoſtile army, 
wiſely 


* 


wiſely repreſſed the ardour of his country- 
men. The Athenians, unaccuſtomed to be 


controuled even for their own good, cla- 
moured againſt the tardineſs of Perieles. Se- 
ditious harangues are never wanting to in- 
flame the paſſions of a mob. Demagogues 
endeavoured to incenſe them againſt Pericles. 


Then Pericles ſhewed himſelf really a great 
man. Inſtead of courting and cajoling the 


multitude, as he had too often done; inſtead 


of doing them evil to attain their favour, he 
encountered their flanderous abuſe to do them 
good. Amidſt (ſays Dr. Gillies) the po- 
*pular commotion, the accompliſhed ge- 


*neral and ſtateſman remained unmoved, 
* bravely refiſting the ſtorm, or dextrouſly 


"eluding its force. Though determined not 
*to riſk an engagement with the confede- 
rates, he ſeaſonably employed the Athenian 


*and Theffalian cavalry to beat up their 
“quarters, to intercept their convoys, to ha- 
*raſs, ſurpriſe, or eut off their <— 
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hundred and fifty ſail ravagedthe defence- 
| * eſs coaſt of Peloponneſus.” Propoſing 
the real good of his countrymen as the end, 
and juſtly conſidering himſelf as infinitely bet- | 
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keepers and mechanics; regardleſs of the 


and not to deviate from its directions, becauſe | 


ned by a mob. Pericles was fucceſsful in 


© iS ode» . 
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4 
* parties. While theſe enterpriſes tended to 
** divert or appeaſe the tumult, a fleet of an 


ter qualified for deviſing and applying the 
moſt efficacious means than Athenian ſhop- 


remonſtrances of ignorance and folly, he ſtea- 
dily purſued his own plan. Pericles, in this 
part of his conduct, is a ſtriking leſſon to 
ſtateſmen, to be guided by their own wiſdom, 


its operations may be miſunderſtood or diſ- 


compelling the enemy to evacuate Attica, 
without expoſing his countrymen to danger. 
It muſt be obvious to the moſt ſuperficial 
reader of the hiſtory of Pericles, that in doing 
the good to his country which he then did, 
he deviated from the ſpirit of democracy. 

— 


the agent of a democracy. 


( 99 ) 
By the conſtitution of Athens the people were 
the maſters, he only a ſervant. In fact at 
that time Pericles was a monarch—as a mo- 
narch, he ſaved his country; as the ſervant of 


8 democracy, he would have been obliged to 


have obeyed the orders of the people, ſuch as 
they were. To ſum up the deſcription of 
Pericles's condud in a few words, he did 


much good, and he did n more evil. The good 


he did, acting for himſelf” as a ſingle gover- 


nor, he encouraged the arts, literature and 


philoſophy, ml eggrandized and defended his 


«4. 35 +. 0 


people, be deſtroyed the als of their beſt 
court of juſtice; he encouraged them to en- 


| croachment ts, productive of a war, that ruined 


their power; he gratified them in luxury, 


idleneſs, and profligacy that ruined their minds, 


As a ſingle governor, he was the able and 
vell-dif poſed * of national advantage; 
but the producer of national deftrudtion, as 
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Pehponnefi an war—Nicias—Cleon—tendency of democracy 


now that democracy was quite uncontrouled, 


Har. V. 


to war, congueſt, and cruelty — Athenian treatment of 
Leſbos—Scione— Melos Alcibiades—E xpedition into 
Sicily 7 of Zan oy 228 


Taz « age of Solon formed the firſt creat 
epoch in the political hiſtory of the Athenian 
republic. His conſtitution was a democracy, 
with an intended mixture of ariſtocracy, but 
that was ſo feeble as to render it likely to be 
ineffectual for controuling the people. The age 
of Pericles formed the ſecond epoch i in the po- 
litical hiſtory of the Athenian republic—When 
the feebleneſs of Solon 8 barriers was experi- 
mentally aſcertained, when democracy was 
completely eſtabliſhed, and * manifeſted 


its effects. 
Tux remaining part of the Athenian hiſtory, 


15 


C204) 

is a ſtriking and awful monument of the direful 
conſequences, 1 reſulting from that 
government. e 7 | 
Taz Peloponneſian war, which democratic 
_ exceſſes produced, was only in its beginning 
when-Pericles finiſhed a diftinguiſhed life, by 
a moſt magnanimous death. The Athenians 
for ſome time after were overwhelmed with 
the accumulated evils of war and peſtilence. 
Nicias;a prudent, cautious man, of ſolid ability, 
and of virtue, acquired influence with the ſu- 
perior ranks, and getting the command, was 
ſucceſsful: againſt the Peloponneſians. Mean- 


while a new minion had riſen among the 


people named Cleon. This perſon was de- 
void of talents, or of any moral qualities, 
which entitled him to pre- eminence, a loud, 
turbulent, impudent demagogue; however, 
by abuſing his ſuperiors in rank, talents, and 
character, he fell in with the malignancy of 
the vulgar, who, conſcious of their own in- 
| ability 
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ability to riſe, endeavoured to degrade others 
to their low level. The mob ſaw and de- 
ſpiſed the character of Cleon, but were grati- 
fied with his flatteries. To this fellow they 
gave the ſupreme command in preference to 
the prudent and virtuous Nicias. Ariſtopha- 
nes, with his ſtrength of ſatire, expoſed the 
ignorance and preſumption of Cleon. The 
populace was highly delighted with a ridieule, 
of which even they perceived the juſtneſs; 
but though they ſaw that he was à con- 
temptible worthleſs fellow, they were eager 
to confer on him offices of the higheſt, truſt 
and irnportarice. So well qualified is the mul · 
 titnde for chooſing miniſters and generals. 
Unfortunately for his countrymen, Cleon was 
in one inſtance, by acoident, facceſsful, This 
ſucceſs increaſed his authority, folly, and in- 
ſolence. The idol of a licentious multitude, 
he plundered his country with impunity, pre- 
vented the ſalutary meaſures of Nicias from 
raking place, was the cauſe of ſeveral defeats 
= 100 
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to dis army which he led: in the laſt of 
them, at Amphipolis, the flower of the Athe- 
nian youth was cut to pieces: the death of 


the demagogue himſelf was however an ad- 


vantage, which not a little compenſated the 
loſs. In many countries, indeed in almoſt 
every country, a Pericles would have been 
eminent. Under few governments beſide a 
democracy would that eminence have been 
| hurtful; but under no government, except 
that of the multitude, would men have ſtoop- 


ed to exalt a Cleon. The populace truſted + 


its deareſt, and moſt important intereſts to 
the management of a perſon, whom every man 
of common underſtanding and knowledge de- 
ſpiſed. Such is the infatuation of a govern- 
ing rabble. Soon after the death of Cleon a 
temporary peace took place; a peace on the 
whole impolitical, becauſe it had been con- 
cluded n the cauſes of the war had 
| ceaſed. 
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STRIKING. features in democrats, we may 


| ſee from hiſtory, have been the deſire of con- 


queſt, and oppreſſive cruelty to the conquered. 
This is peculiarly remarkable in the Athe- 
nians, though the moſt poliſhed nation of 
Greece. Accuſtomed to rule at home, they 
naturally wiſhed to rule abroad. Eubcea, 


Samos, Leſbos, and the other Greek iſlands 


— 


— 


near the coaſt of Ionia, under pretences ſimi- 


lar to the fraternization of modern democrats, 
they reduced to ſubjection. They made ex 


orbitant exactions, or in other words, put the 


effects of the fraternized communities into a 
ſtate of requiſition. When indignation, on 
account of their oppreſſive injuſtice, ſtirred 
up theſe dependencies to revolt, they never 


failed to diſplay that ferocious cruelty which 


has marked democracy even more than any 
other ſyſtem of deſpotiſm. Leſbos, tired of 
the yoke of democratic oppreſſion, took the 
opportunity of the Peloponneſian war, to aſſert 

its 


a 


its independence. The Achenians fent a fleet 


and army againſt the iſland, and to beſiege 
Mytilene, its capital. They compelled it to 
ſurrender. The general, Paches, was diſ- 
poſed to treat them with humanity, but was 


obliged to wait for the orders of the national 


aſſembly before he could come to a final de- 
termination. The democrats doomed all the 


Mytilenian men to death, women and chil- 


dren to perpetual ſervitude. Theſe robbers, 
when the iſlanders reſiſted their depredations, 


added to their robbery murder. Scione was 


the next victim of democratical injuſtice and 
eruelty. Comprehended within the fraternal 
embrace of conquering democracy, Scione 
had become a dependency of Athens. As all 
ſtates depending upon democratical deſpots 
will do, when they have an opportunity, the 
© Scioneans revolted, and vindicated their free- 
dom. The Athenians conquered them ; and 
as before at Mytilene, enſlaved the women 


and children, a and murdered the men. Theſe 
5 — TY : barbarities 


( 206 ) 
barbarities the Athenians pretended to pal- 
| late, although they could not juſtify, by the 
conſideration that the ſufferers had been once 
in a ſtate of ſubjection, and had attempted to 
throw off the yoke. Their next enterprize 
was againſt Melos, a ſtate that had never 
been dependent on them, that never had in- 
terfered in the war againſt them, that had 
kept a as completely aloof from the quarrels of 
their nei ighbours, as had the Dutch from the 
conteſt between the French democracy and 
the German empire, before the French had 
attacked their right of navigating the Scheldt, 
and Britain before the French army had at- 
tacked her ally, and the French convention 
had publicly offered patronage to thoſe of her 
ſubjects who ſhould become rebels to her 
king and conſtitution. Before they pro- 
ceeded to hoſtilities, the Athenians fent am- 
baſſadors to the Melians to ſurrender. This 
conference, of which Mr. Mitford gives us 
the princi ipal heads, and Dr. Gillies abridges the 

— . 
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ſubſtance from the detail of Thacydides, is is 
one of the moſt curious and intereſting pieces 


of antient political hiſtory. It may in fact, | 
juſtly be ſtiled the moral creed of conquering 


democrats. The Athenian deputy aſſerts, in 


the moſt unqualified manner, the right of the 


ſtrong to command the weak. There is not 
a ſingle word faid tending to prove either juſt 
right in the Athenians, or aggreſſion i in the 
Melians. The Athenian ſtates the power of 


his country, and the miſeries the Melians 


would ſuffer if they attempted reſiſtance. 
A private robber, on Hounflow-heath, would 
probably compreſs in language the arguments 
of thoſe public robbers, without deviating 
from the ſpirit of democracy, by uſing the 


words * Your money or blood.” The Meli- 


ans, daring to reſiſt the Athenians, were 


reduced, and put all to the ſword. Such 


is the ambition, the injuſtice, and barbarity 
of democracy. 
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Ag our this time began to flourifh, a man 

whoſe motley hiſtory is an excellent illuſtra⸗ 
tion of the operations of popular ſw ay. 


ALciv1apss was endowed with almoſt all 
thoſe perfections which render a man great, 
and deficient in almoſt all thoſe qualities 
which render a man good. He underſtand- 
ing was vigorous, piofound, and rapidly quick 
in its efforts. He perceived at a glance, the 
nature of an object, however complicated; 
the means for attaining it, the circumſtances = 
that might interfere with the application of 

thoſe means, and the moſt efficacious way of 
ſurmounting obſtacles. In his youth, he had 
that knowledge both of particular facts, and of 
general principles which is uſually even in 
able men, the acquirement of mature age. 
Thus he at once poſſeſſed the fervour of ge- 
nius, and the comprehenſive coolneſs of ex- 

perienced wiſdom. When a boy, he had 

been unfortunate in his tutors, who flattered 
his 


- o- 
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his vanity, and promoted his love of ple a- 
ſure. Socrates attempted his intellectual and 
moral education. In the former he ſuc- 
ceeded, by giving him every juſt thought 
which an extraordinary mind could contain. 
In the ſecond he was unſucceſsful, as he 
could not form him to virtuous ſentiments 
and habits. Alcibiades was intemperate, even 
to profligacy, the ſlave of vanity and of am- 

bition, regarding his country and the world 

in general, merely as made for the gratifi- 
cation of his love of pleaſure, of power, 1 
above all of ſplendor and admiration. 


ALCIBIADES was eager to engage the Athe- 
nians in projects which might diſplay the 
wonderful extent, and force of his abilities. 
As he was ſhewy, as well as really able; as 
he had every grace of countenance and figure, 


as well as talent of the underſtanding ; as he 
was eloquent as well as wiſe ; as he could 
adapt his manners and converſation to every 

K SS deſcriptiog 
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deſcription of people; as he could join the 
mob in their buffoonery, as well as Socrates 
in the theory of his ſoundeſt philoſophy, he 

was a very diſtinguiſhed favourite. It was 
therefore not difficult for him to prevail on 
the people to give him the opportunity he 
wiſhed of ſignaliz ing himſelf. The Athe- 
nians, in Pericles's time, had formed an idea 
of conquering Sicily, Italy, and Africa. Pe- 
ricles prevented thoſe extravagant fancies from 
ripening into any fixed deſign; a regular | plan 
for the ſubjugation of Sicily was reſerved for 
Alcibiades. He ſew that the conqueſt of 
that Iſland, would be an exploit, which would 
at once gratify his vanity and his ambition. 

He ſaw that though difficult, it would not be 
' impracticable to the Athenian power, headed 
by his abilities, and directed by his military 
kill. His comprehenſive mind eaſily per- 
ceived that plans of diſtant conqueſt, would 
even, though ſucceſsful, be very dangerous 
to ſo ſmall.a ſtate as Athens; that they could 
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; not ſpare either men or money for ſuch an 
object, without exhauſting their means of 
defence againſt their Grecian neighbours, and 
that therefore the attempt would be impoliti- 
cal, even if ſucceſs were certain. The evil 
to the country, however, would not prevent 
great glory and power from accruing to him, 
from the proſperous iſſue of the enterprize, 
compared to that its miſchief to the country, 
was to an Alcibiades of little conſequence. 
He promoted the {ſcheme with all his influ- 
ence, and eaſily prevailed on the multitude to 
decree an expedition into Sicily. The reſo- 
lution being fixed, the Athenians ſtrained 
every nerve, and exhauſted every reſource in 
making preperations. Occupied almoſt en- 
tirely with the view of foreign conqueſt, they 
made little proviſion for their defence at 
home. A great armament was equipped, 
and the command was given to Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Lamachus. The favour of Al- 
cibiades with the giddy populace, excited 
- great 
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great envy among inferior demagogues. Theſe 
ſaw that any attempt to attack him whilſt he 
was preſent 'would be ineffectual. His ora- 
| tory and accompliſhments would, with the 
people, overturn any charge againſt him even 
if juſt. They therefore waited for his ab- 
ſence, and aſſiſted in hurrying the expedition, 
| Alcibiades had been reputed to be the author 
of a prophanation of the religion of the country, 
in disfiguring the ſtatues of Mercury, one of 
the tutelary divinities of-Athens. It had alſo 
been reported; that he and the companions 
of his debauches, had, in the wantonneſs of 
intoxication and impiety, | burleſqued the 
Eleufinian myſteries, the moſt ſacred of 
Athenian rites. Alcibiades, if not conſcious 
olf his innocence, at leaſt confident of his in- 
| fluence with the populace, demanded a trial. 
His enemies worked on the impatient ambi- 
tion of the people to defer it till his return, 
in order not to retard the ſailing of the arma- 
ment. The beſt of the Athenian troops were 
3 | | embarked, 
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embarked, the principal part of their treaſure 
was expended. Thus however imprudent the 
undertaking might originally be, the hope of 
the country now reſted on its ſucceſs. When. 
once engaged in it, the promotion of that 
ſucceſs became not on y a defirable, but a 
neceſſary object. The ifſue evidently de- : 
pended on Alcibiades. On their arrival in 
Sicily, although they had difficulties to ſur- 
mount, the genius and activity of Alcibiades_ 
rendered them triumphant. His addreſs con- 
ciliated ſome ſtates, his military talents con- 
quered others. Syracuſe, and the whole 
iſland, was in a fair way of yielding to = 
arms, or to his policy. 


Mx anwHILE the demagogues at Athens 
ſtirred the people againſt him. The ſame fri- 
volity which believed him innocent without 
a trial, believed him guilty without a hear- 
ing. He was accuſed in his abſence of the 
bovementioned acts of irreligion, and charged 

with 
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with aſpiring at the ſupreme pawer, under- 
went the form of a trial, and was, there 
being no one to ſpeak for him, of ceurſe 
condemned. Although no criminal code, ex- 
cept that of England, was ever more accurate 
than the Athenian, yet from the radical defect 
of a democracy, trials at the inſtance of the 

people were mere colourings for the violence 
of themſelves and tlieir demagogues. Alci- 
biades like Cymon, like Ariftides, Miltiades, 
and Themiſtocles was doomed to puniſhment 
unheard. The conduct of the governing po- 
pulace exhibited a complication of folly and 
injuſtice ſeldom equalled in the annals of ſin- 
gle deſpotiſm. Firſt, as to their folly: 
they were ſeduced and duped by Alcibiades 
to engage in a moſt extravagant and hurtful 
project. Having once begun the execution 
of it, their conſequence, as a ſtate, depended 
on its ſucceſs, that ſucceſs was to depend on 
Alcibiades. They were duped and ſeduced 
by other demagogues to deprive themſelves of 
the 


5 


the only means that could produce the end, 


which their previous folly rendered neceſſary. 


so wiſe, and ſo able politicians are the mul- 


titude. Secondly, as to their injuſtice : when 
there was a ſufficient ground of enquiry, 
when the means of proof, or diſproof, were at 
hand, they preſumed Aleibiades to be inno- 
cent. Wlien the high appointment conferred 
on him, had publickly manifeſted ſatisfaction 
with his conduct, and lien the means of 


proof, or diſproof of allegations, reſpecting 


his actions, were withdrawn, they declared 
him guilty. So capable are the people of 
exerciſing the diſcrimination and impartiality 
of judges. | 


ALctsiapes hearing of his ſentence, left 


the army and failed to Sparta. He inſtigated 
the Lacedemonians to take advantage of the 


abſence of the Athenian army in Sicily, and to 


attack Attica, He alſo perſuaded them to 


ſend aſſiſtance to the Sicilian capital, which 
— Was 
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was now beſieged by his countrymen. De- 


prived of the ſuperintending genius and wif: 


dom of Alcibiades, on the one hand, and 
oppoſed by the Spartan auxiliaries, in addition 
to the native troops of Syracuſe, the Atheni- 
ans were repeatedly defeated, and at laſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed : ſuch were the effects of the 
caprice, and imbecility of a governing mob, 
firſt in following the counſel of Alcibiades, 
and then in depriving themſelves of his abi- 


lities. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Diſtreſs of the i Recall of Acibiades— R evolu- 
tion C ounter-revolution— Second diſgrace of Alcibi- 
ades— Conqueſt of Athens Internal proceeding e 


Treatment of Secrates—F, oreign affairs. 


FrRoM the deſtruction of the Sicilian 
armament, together with the preſſure of 
the Peloponneſian war, renewed with dou- 
ble vigour, the Athenians were in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, A powerful confederacy 
was formed againſt them at the inſtigation of 
Alcibiades. Narrow uninformed minds never 
fail to be inſolent in ſucceſs : democrats of 
all ages and countries, have treated their de- 
pendents with the imperiouſneſs of illiberality, 
poſſeſſing power. The Athenians had treated 
the allies, whom they had fraternized, with the 
greateſt inſolence, oppreſſion, and rapacity. 
The rulers in a democracy are more nume- 
= 2 rous, 
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rous, more extravagant, and more capricicus 
than baſhaws and janiſſaries. Beſides, the 
turbulence and inſolence of democracies pro- 
voke their neighbours to more frequent wars, 
than ſingle deſpotiſm. The moſt unjuſtifi- 
able means are uſed for raiſing money. The 


Athenians, as we have ſaid, practiſed great 


extortions. Their allies juſtifiably took the 
opportunity of their misfortunes, to throw off 


an intolerable yoke. The Athenians were 
repeatedly vanquiſhed, and their affairs re- 


| duced to the moſt deſperate ſituation. They 
at length began to reflect on their folly, and 


to propoſe terms of reconciliation to Alcibi- 
ades. The profligacy of that motley cha- 


racter had obliged him to leave Sparta. 

Having raiſed the indignation of that vir- 
tuous people by his vices, he reſolved to 
hurt their intereſt by his abilities. The 
Perſian monarch, mindful of the diſaſters 
which he and his predeceſſors had ſuffered 


from the Athenians, had ordered his vice- 
roys 


S v4 9 8 0 = 
roys in leſſer Aſia to aſſiſt the Peloponne- 
fans. Alcibiades betook himſelf to Tiſſa- 
phernes, and by the verſatility of his 
genius and manners he gained the favour 
of that governor. He perſuaded him that 
it was the intereſt of the king to keep 
the balance of power nearly equal be- 
tween the Athenians and Spartans; rather 
than by cruſhing the one to raiſe the other, 
to be formidable to himſelf. He prevailed 
on him to withhold part of the money that 
was intended to . pay the Peloponneſian. 
fleet, and to prevent the Phœnician ſhips 
from joining it. By theſe means the Athe- 
nians were enabled to regain their naval 
ſuperiority.— Ariſtotle obſerves, that mu- 
tability is one ſtriking feature in democra- 
cy. That great man ſaw in the hiſtory 
of the Grecian democracies, and inferred 
from the principles of human nature, 
what every man now ſees in the awful 
monuments of recent facts. The Atheni- - 
ans conceived notions of changing their 
1 democracy, 
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democracy, to which they very juſtly im- 


puted all their misfortunes. To this they 


were farther impelled by Alcibiades, who 


made the overturning of the democracy 
an indiſpenſable condition of again taking 
the management of their affairs, and inte- 
reſting Tiſſaphernes in their favour. The 
government was accordingly changed, and 
veſted in the hands of four hundred perſons. 
Theſe being men taken from the mob, be- 
haved with that violence and inſolence 


Which characterizes low people raiſed above 
their former equals. The Athenians had 


not attended in their change to the real 


cauſe of the inefficacy of democracy 


to produce. ſecurity and happineſs ; 
the want of controuling orders. The 


four hundred were as uncontrouled as had 
been the people at large in the demo- 


cracy. They gained no more by the 
change, than did the French by their 


change from the elub and mob govern- 


ment in the time of Petion, Briſſot, and 


Condorcet, 
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to that of the junto of Danton, Marat and 
Roberſpierre. The Athenians ſoon tired 
of their four hundred, and re-eftabliſhed de- 
mocracy. Alcibiades, the Barrere of the 
time in verſatility, though infinitely ſuperi- 
or in talents, and ſomewhat leſs profli- 
gate in conduct, took the lead in the re-eſ- 
tabliſhed democracy. He defeated the Pe- 
loponneſians in various engagements, and 
had almoſt reſtored the Athenians to their 
former ſuperiority, Here again the incon- 
ſiſteney of a mob government ſtrikingly 
appears. The Athenian populace, becauſe 
Alcibiades had often been ſucceſsful, had 
with a wiſdom worthy of ſuch perſonages, 
concluded him to be invincible. He was 
once unſucceſsful ; this, without any evi- 
dence, they imputed to treachery, He was 
again condemned unheard, and betook him- 
ſelf to baniſhment.——His ſucceſſors in the 
command, being leſs able, were alſo de- 
feated. They were tried with the utmoſt _ 
regularity and unfairneſs, condemned, 
| and 


TT 
and executed. The all-ruling people com- 
pelled their court to give the fatal verdict. 
Such is the juſtice of democratic tribunals, 
The folly and violence of the Athenians 
at laſt brought the natural conſequence, the 
.ruin of the ſtate. Having deprived them- 
ſelves of their ableſt general, they were de- 
feated in a decifive battle. Athens was 
taken, diſmantled, and made a dependency 
of Sparta. Thirty perſons were eſtabliſhed 
by Lyſander the Spartan general, to govern 
Athens with unlimited power. 


- Tazsz tyrants committed every act of 
wickedneſs with impunity. Alcibiades 
made ſome efforts to relieve his country ; 
but was murdered, at the inſtigation of 
of Lyſander, before they could be effectual. 


Tux ability and virtue of Thraſy bu- 
tus expelled the tyrants. Humbled howe- 
ver, diſmantled, and exhauſted, Athens, 
for ſome time after the expulſion of the 
Er. tyrants, 


to wealth and power. He never concealed 
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tyrants, took little concern in the affairs 


of Greece. The effects of the democracy 


were therefore to be ſeen ſolely in her do- 


meſtic proceedings. Of theſe we have a 


moſt ſtriking inſtance in the treatment of 
Socrates. It was ſaid by a French revo- 
lutioniſt, either in the national convention, 
or in one of their clubs, that true 
« republicans ought not to bear even the 
4 ariſtocracy of virtue.” New perhaps as 
this might be, as a declaration, it certainly 
was neither new, nor uncommon as a 
principle. The proceedings of every demo- 
cracy illuſtrate the danger of ſuperiority of 
virtue, as well as of talents, orany other excel - 
lence. Socrates had, during a long life, exer- 
ted a mind of the firſt ability in teaching men, 
that piety and virtue were the ſoundeſt wiſdom, 
and led to the moſt certain happineſs. Too 
ſincere to flatter the populace, he continued in 


a low ſituation, whilſt ſycophantic dema- 


gogues and ſophiſtical haranguers were raiſed 


I. 3 his | 


K 


contempt for the levity, and deteſtation of 
the injuſtice of the populace, and his convic- 
tion of their unfitneſs to govern a ſtate. At 
the ſame time he endeavoured to promote 
their intereſt and happineſs. Thoſe whom 
he ſaw likely to be exalted by the people, 
he tried to enrich ' with that knowledge, 
and fortify with that firmneſs and virtue, 
which would make them beneficial mana- 
gers of public affairs. Thoſe whom he ſaw 
aſpiring at a ſhare in the adminiſtration 
without the requiſite talents and knowledge, 
he adviſed to deſiſt. He exhorted men to 
keep within their own ſphere, and mind 
that buſineſs for which they were by nature 
and by habit fit. He was himſelf a ſtrik- 
ing example of the virtuous precepts which 
he taught. His wiſdom and virtue expoſed 
him to the envy of the people. All who 
courted the favour of the mob attacked So- 
crates. Ariſtophanes held him up to ridi- 
cule. The ſophiſts declaimed againſt him, 
and the demagogues accuſed him. Ariſto- 
1 | 5 phanes 
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phanes poſſeſſed, without doubt, a very 
great degree of genius and of comic humour, 
but the direction of his powers rendered his 
performances very hurtful to the people 


for whom he wrote. The manners and 
| ſentiments of democrats are coarſe and in- 
delicate. Special circumſtances | may tem- 
per in particular caſes this groſſneſs; but 


rudeneſs and vulgarity have ever been cha- 
racteriſtics of democratic manners. Comic 
writers, whoſe object is to pleaſe, will ne- 
ver fail to fall in with the manners and 
notions of the times. The comedies of 


Ariſtophanes exhibit as ſtriking a ſpecimen 


of democratic taſte and predilection, as is 
any where to be ſeen in ancient writings. 
Nothing pleaſes the vulgar in general 
more than the abuſe of their betters, 
Never was the licentiouſneſs of comedy 


carried to ſuch pernicious lengths as by 
Ariſtophanes. Every thing great and re- 
ſpectable in talents and in conduct was 


by him made the ſubject of ridicule. 
The 
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The poetry of Euripides, ſo replete with 
fine ſentiments of morality, and uſt refleQti- 


ons on the actions of men, which ſtirs up 


the beſt paſſions of the heart, which exhi- 


biting every excellence of dramatic com- 


poſition, renders genius the - efficacious mi- 


niſter of virtue; the extraordinary wiſdom 


and goodneſs of Socrates, uniformly exer- 
ted in the theory and practice of morality, 


were the principal ſubjects of Ariſto- 


phanes's farcical attacks. There was a buf- 


| foonery and an obſcenity in the plays 


which delighted the Athenian lawgivers, 
that would in this country be diſreliſhed by 
the frequenters of Bartholomew fair. Whilſt 
this groſs indecency pleaſed the taſte of 
the populace, the abuſe of great characters 
gratified their makgnity. The comedies of 
Ariſtephanes proceeded upon a levelling 
principle. They burleſqued every cha- 
rafter which was great, wiſe, and good, 


that by ſubtracting the greatneſs, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, there might remain equality 


© % 
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to the mob. Ariſtophanes's comedies were 
the comedies of nn 


INFLAMED by the commedian, by the 
ſophiſts, and demagogues, the envy: and 
hatred of the Athenians againſt Socrates 
roſe to a great pitch. At laſt he was tiied 
under a pretended charge for impiety. His 
accuſers were two of thoſe ſophiſtical lectu- 
rers, who earn their bread by gratifying 
the prejudices of the people: and incenſing 
them againſt dignified characters. Princi- 
ples of the higheſt uſe for reſtraining the 
wickednels of the times, were repreſented 
by thoſe lecturers as dangerous innovations. 
He was tried by a court, compoſed of the 
moſt furious and ignorant of the populace, 
previouſly inflamed by the declamations 
of his accuſers. Perjured witneſſes were 
brought to make depoſitions of which every 
man of ſenſe muſt have ſeen the ineonſiſ- 
tency and abſurdity ; in ſhort the trial was 
W impartial as if a ſet of modern 

| democrats, 


1 


democrats, piping hot bu the lecture room 
were to fit in judgment on Mr. Burke. 
Before ſuch a court even Socrates could- 
not eſcape condemnation. He was ſenten- 
ced to death, and ſuffered with a wiſdom, 

a' magnanimity and reſignation that bore 
the moſt convincing teſtimony to the 
virtue and innocence of his life. Such 
was the conſequence of extraordinary virtue 


in a democracy. 


For a conſiderable time after the death 
of Socrates little remarkable happened in 
the domeſtic hiſtory of the Athenians. 

The ſophiſts and demagogues flattered the 
people, the comedians and tragedians amuſ- 
ed them, and they themſelves went on in 
their uſual idleneſs and diſſipation, but 
ſome what limited in their extravagance, 
becauſe their folly had diminiſhed their former 
| reſources. Meanwhile a combination was for- 
med by the Thebans and other Grecian ſtates, 


abetted by the king of Perſia, to humble Sparta. 
Conon, 
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Cai an able Athenian admiral, having de- 


defeated the Spartans by the aſſiſtance of the 
Perſian fleet, obtained ſuch favour with Artax- 
erxes that he got money from that monarch, 
to enable the Athenians to rebuild their for- 
tifications and to reſume their naval power. 
Returning proſperity brought to thoſe frivo- 
lous democrats, the return with increaſed 
ardour of the vices which their diſtreſſes had 
partially checked. They were more lux- 
urious and profligate than ever. The ri- 
ſing greatneſs of Epaminondas and the in- 
creaſing power of their neighbours the 
Thebans, through that great man, alarmed 
the Athenians, and kept their vices in check. 
Neceſſity compelled them to be prudent. 
In their public conduct they followed the 


advice of their ableſt men Iphicrates, Cha- 


brias and Timotheus, and joined the Spar- 
tans to preſerve the balance of power 
then verging to the Theban ſcale. 


Fol. 
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FoLLOWING the directions of their great 
men inſtead of acting from their own views 
and notions, they were ſucceſsful in prevent- 
ing Sparta from becoming ſubje& to The- 
bes. The death of Epaminondas, which 
reduced Thebes to nearly her former ſitua- 
tion, and the humiliation of Sparta from 
the victories of that great man; raiſed 
Athens, if not to her real former greatneſs, 
at leaſt to a conſiderable degree of compa- 
rative importance. Sparta, her old enemy 
| had fallen to riſe no more. Thebes, the 
recent ſource of her apprehenſion, had her 
glory and greatneſs buried in the grave of 
Epaminondas. Athens recovered many of 
her maritime poſſeſſions, and returned to 
her old ſyſtem of fraternization. Succeſs 
as uſual in frivolous minds, again produced 
inſolence. Proſperity increaſed luxury; they 
ſank deeper and deeper into vices, from 
which they never after emerged. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VII 


Internal flate—treatment of allies— ſocial wwar—Philip 
— Demoſthenes —final reduction of Athens. 


Tu E IR judiciary trials, as the Engliſh 
reader may ſee in the tranſlation of Ana- 
charſis, volume ſecond, became merely 
channels, through which popular caprice 
flowed. Every day afforded inſtances of 
- unjuſt ſentences, and umerited acquittals. 
Thoſe real patriots, who ſpoke plain and 
bold truths, were impriſoned, or put to 
death, whilſt their demagogues, who flat- 
tered their vices . and folly, though really 
bribed by their enemies, were held in the 
higheſt honour. Even private cauſes, in 
which the populace at large might not 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo much intereſted, 
were decided according to the whim of 


the 


Pg 


( 
the people, or the popularity of the ad vo- | 
cate who undertook the cauſe ; not by the 
| Juſtice of the cauſe. Like children ſpoilt 
with too great indulgence, the individuals 
who compoſed the Athenian populace were 
eternally - quarreling, ſo that private liti- 
| gation, or public accuſations, made a great 
part of the domeſtic buſineſs of thoſe 


democrats. 


RepuBLIcans have in general tyran- 
nized more over their inferiors, than the 
friends of monarchy. The Athenian citi- 
zens, much as the talked of equality, had 
great numbers of perſons in the ſtate of 
abject ſlavery. As this however was not 
a ſituation peculiar to democracies, we ſhall 
not enter into a hiſtory or diſcuſſion of it, 
ve only mention it to account for one fea- 
ture in their national character, idleneſs. 
Their ſlaves laboured for them, and they 
themſelves chiefly attended to their general 


aſſemblies, to private quarrels, and public 
conteſts, 
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conteſts, as matters for ſerious occupation, 
to theatres, balls, and muſical meetings for 
amuſement. Minding politics for which 
they were not fit, inſtead of crafts for which 
they were; the lower orders became miſe- 
rably poor. Thoſe who might have been 
uſeful members of ſociety, as taylors, or ſhoe- 
makers, were mere burdens to the commu- 
nity, as lounging politicians. They were 
fed at the public expence, or to modern- 
nize the expreſſion, their politics brought 
them on the pariſh. Such indeed muſt al- 
ways be the caſe, when perſons of no ta- 
lents and no property take to politics; which 
are to them idleneſs, | becauſe their efforts 
ean do no good; inſtead of employing 
themſelves at ſome trade, by which they 
might gain an honeſt livelihood. 


To gratify their love of amuſement, a 
fund was eſtabliſhed for their gratuitous ad- 
miſſion to the theatres. Were we to 
figure to ourſelves an idea of a committee 
of ways and means, gravely eſtabliſhing 

a fund 


7 

a fund for feeding all of the lower ranks 
who were too lazy to work, and for the 
conſtant purchaſe, for the ſame perſonages, 
of tickets to the boxes in the play-houſe, 
and pit in the opera, we ſhould form an 
idea of ſome of the wiſe domeſtic regula- 
tions of democratical lawgivers. 


 DEBAUCHERY of every ſpecies was the 
natural concomitant of vulgar idlenels, 
unprincipled corruption of poverty reſulting 
from vice. The populace could be bribed 
to enter into any meaſure however hurtful 
to their country. To mean ſenſual minds 
what is a country compared to preſent gra- 
| tifications! Sunk in idleneſs, amuſement 
and vice, the Athenians wanted nothing to 
complete their deſtruction but a foreign 
enemy of ambition, enterprize, and poli- 
cy. This they ſoon found in Philip of 
Macedon. If they had acted with a delibe- 
rate deſign of humbling themſelves, and 
aggrandizing Philip, they could not have 
employed more efficacious means. They 

2 | 5 were 
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were more than ever the tools of demagogues, 


and 'demagogues of a ſtill more pernicious 


character than even thoſe who led them be- 
fore. Whilſt the able and wife Iphicrates, 
Chabrias, and Timotheus, endeavoured to 
reſtrain them within the boundaries of mode- 
ration and juſtice, there aroſe Chares, a fit 
perſon for counteracting the ſalutary meaſures 
of thoſe leaders. This fellow adviſed the 
people to ſupply their wants, and procure a 
continuation of the means of vicious gratifica- 


tion by plundering their allies. It is no dif- 15 


ficult matter to perſuade thoſe who have 
reduced themſelvs to poverty by idleneſs, 
: debauchery, and worthleſſneſs, to become 
robbers. The Athenian populace harraſſed 
and/ oppreſſed their dependent allies, until 
their rapacity provoked: thoſe ſtates to revolt 
from their oppreſſors. Thence aroſe what is 
chilled the Social war. Having provoked war 
by their inſolence and wickedneſs, , they by 
their folly deprived themſelves of the perſons 
A 3 M | moſt. 
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moſt qualified to bring it to a ſucceſsful iſſue. 
Chares was entruſted with the chief direction 
of the war. By his temerity and folly, 
Chabrias, an excellent general was Killed. 
By his villainy, acting on the weakneſs and 
wickedneſs of the populace, Iphicrates and 
Timotheus, the only great generals remain- 
ing were driven to baniſhment. Deprived 
of the aſſiſtance of able generals, the im- 
becility and wickedneſs of this minion of 
the mob, diſplayed themſelves without con- 
troul. The ſocial war ended diſgracefully for 
Athens. Diſgrace however was not its only 
conſequence; they had exhauſted their ſtrength 
and deprived themſelvs of thoſe, whoſe in- 
genuity and wiſdom might have repaired their 
lofſes. Philip ſeeing the temporary weakneſs 

of the Athenian ſtate from the ſocia 5 
and the permanent imbecility which muſt 
mark councils and meaſures where the mob 
governs, began to turn his attention to the 
8 ſubjugation of nn and the reſt of Greece. 
Sparta 
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Sparta had been humbled by Epaminondas 
beyond the power of ever raiſing her head. 


Thebes had poſſeſſed only a temporary great- 
neſs, which expired with that great man. 


Athens had deprived herſelf of the means of 
profiting by the depreſſion of her rivals; had 
however lier councils been guided by able 
and good men, ſhe might have fucceſsfully: 
maintained her independence; ſhe might 


have formed and directed a combination of 
the other ſtates. | It would be excecding the 


plan of this eſſay to detail the proceedings of 
Philip, any farther than they tend to illuſtrate 


the character of the Athenian democrats. 


Thoſe Engliſh readers who wiſh to have a 


complete view of his actions, conduct and 


character, will find it in the fourth volume 


of Dr. Gillies's hiſtory, and in the parallel 


between him and Frederick the great, by the 


ſame philoſophical hiſtorian. Philip firſt 
extended his power in. countries not immedi- 
ately connected with Greece, and at the ſame 
„„ tim 
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ſenſe of their danger, from the encroachments 
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time increaſed the means of farther extenſion. 


Meanwhile a war broke out in Greece, firſt 
between the Thebans and Phocians, con- 
cerning lands annexed to the tem ple of 
Delphi; which afterwards involved the oreater 
part of Greece, and among others the Athe- 
nians. Philip taking advantage of theſe diſ- 


ſenſions, marched towards the interior of 
Greece. Knowing that the Athenians were 


the moſt immediately intereſted to oppoſe his 


progreſs, and the ableſt if they exerted them- 


ſelves to do it effectually, he directed a great 
part of his policy to the prevention of thoſe 
exertions. He was aware that in a demo- 
cracy, the governors are the tools of the 


demagogues. By flattery, by careſſes, and 


by bribery, he effectually procured the favour 
of thoſe leaders of the populace. One pa- 
triot however he could never corrupt; De- 
moſthenes exerted the whole force of his en- 
ergetic eloquence to rouſe the Athenians to a 


of 
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or Philip. It is a very plain maxim in poli- 


tics, that when any one ſtate manifeſts a 


| diſpoſition to conquer other ſtates, it becomes 
the intereſt of neighbouring nations to inter- 


fere, and to ſtop an inundation which would 


eventually overwhelm themſelves. Thoſe 
who would adviſe the continuance of peace, 
when a ſtronger neighbour is attacking a 


weaker, are either deplorably ignorant of 


ſound policy, or deficient in patriotic inten- 
tion. Such a one was not Demoſthenes. 


Densaden had from his early wk 
employed firſt-rate talents in the acquiſition 
of eloquence. His great mind ſaw, that the 
real excellence of public ſpeaking conſiſted 
in clearly ſtating facts, and forcibly adducing 
and impreſſing arguments, which would 
prompt men to beneficial conduct. Inſtead 
of devoting his attention, like inferior orators, 
to the leſſons of the flowery rhetoricians then 
ſo much in vogue, he much more wifely 
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are not ornamental, they are compendious 
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exerciſed . his diligence in ſtudying n 
philoſophy, and politics. His favourite au- 


thor was Thucydides; that hiſtorian, of 


whoſe many excellencies the chief are au- 


thenticity of narrative, profoundneſs of re- 


flexion, juſtneſs and extent of views. On 
Thucydides's language, which was ſomewhat 
harſh and dry, but forcible and impreſſive, 


Demoſthenes formed his ſtyle. Devoid of 
meretricious ornaments, his language is mere- 


ly a vehicle of thought and feeling. Like 
the dreſs of the ancient Germans, it is not 
flowing, but cloſe, and exhibiting gigantic 
ſtrength. Every link of Demoſthenes's ora- 


tions i is ſtrong ſenſe and juſt obſervation ; the 


whole is a chain of moſt perfect reaſoning. 


So cloſely grooved are the arguments that 


there is not a ſingle vacuity, a fingle cranny 
left to be filled with mere ſound. Though 


his great mind diſdains rhetorical flouriſhes, 
yet does he employ figures. But his figures 


in- 
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inventions for diffuſing light. The moral 
excellence of his ſpeeches is equal to the 
intellectual; he exhibits the juſteſt views of 


moral and political conduct, the trueſt ſtate- 


ment of the real intereſts of his countrymen, 


and propoſes the moſt forcible motives to 


impel them to purſue their own happineſs. 


Hts ſagacious mind inſtantaneouſly pene- 


trated into the projets of Philip. With a 


vigilant eye he marks every ſtep of his pro- 
greſs. He endeavours to rouſe the people 


from the lethargy of indolence and diſſipa- 
tion in which their corrupting government 
had ſunk them, and to animate them to a 
ſenſe of their true intereſts. At the ſame 
time that he ſhews them the danger of ſu- 
pineneſs and ſloth, he does not overwhelm 
them with deſpair. It was their own con- 
: duct, he often urges to them, not Phi- 
lip's power, which rendered him formidable. 
When the cauſe ſhould ceaſe in their inac- 
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tivity, the effect would ceaſe alſo, and Philip 
be forced to confine himſelf within his an- 
cient dominions. He not only prompts to 
energetic meaſures, but draws the plan, which 
would render them ſucceſsful. He enters 
into accurate and complete details of reſources, 
and the moſt effectual mode of their diſpo- 
ſition. He is a ftateſman of the moſt ex- 
tenſive and perfect information, of the moſt 
maſterly policy and conſummate wiſdom, - 
ſpeaking plain truths on moſt important pub- 
lic buſineſs. In a government properly mixed 
and well balanced, Demoſthenes's counſels 
would have produced the moſt ſalutary ef- 
fects; but in the Athenian democracy his 
wiſe, his great, his patriotic, his virtuous 
efforts were counteracted by the nature of 
the government. The populace were the 
arbiters of peace and war. With them in- 
dolence and preſent pleaſure were more pre- 
valent than diſtant advantage. The creatures 
of Philip, whoſe propoſitions gratified their 

| inac- 
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inactivity and pleaſurable indulgence, were 


much more favourably liſtened to, than the 
patriotic Demoſthenes, who ſtrove to rouſe 
them to action. Among a people ſo intel- 
ligent as the Athenians, it was impoſſible that 


the eloquence of Demoſthenes could be en- 


- tirely ineffectual. He did occaſionally rouſe 
them from their le thargy, but never to ſo 
great exertions as he declared neceſſary, and 


as the circumſtances required, in ſufficient 
time for being effectually ſucceſsful. On 
gaining ſome partial advantages, they returned 
to their indolence and licentiouſneſs. Philip 


amuſed them by embaſſies, ſeduced them by 


their demagogues, and continued his en- 


croachments. When they ſhould have been 


ſending powerful armaments, they ſent am- 
baſſadors. Theſe, Demoſthenes excepted, 
Philip corrupted. The intereſts of the Athe- 


nians were betrayed. In vain Demoſthenes 


demonſtrated the views of Philip, and trea- 
chery of the demagogues. He could not 
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ſtimulate them to vigorous and perſevering 
efforts, until Philip's power became too for- 
midable for reſiſtance. A combination of 
the ſtates of Greece was at length formed 
againſt Philip, but too late to be ſucceſsful. 
The allies were totally defeated at Coronea. 
The Athenians became a dependency of Ma- 
cedon, and afforded a ſtriking leſſon, how 
unfit the tools of demagogues are for being 
the governors of a country. Had the Athe- 
nians poſſeſſed a mixed government, had men 
ruled them who had abilities to diſcover the 
deſigns of Philip, vigour and power to have 
controuled his creatures, and to have com- 
batted him in the beginning of his encroach- 
ments, they would have preſerved their inde- 
pendence. | BE | 
lx the whole of the Athenian hiſtory we 
ſee, that their misfortunes were chiefly owing 
to the nature of their government, their ſuc- 
ceſſes to a temporary deviation from that 
1 govern- 


( 145 ) 
government. When for a time they inveſted 
men of talents and virtue with the ſupreme 
power, they ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. This 
however was only occaſional; they generally 


acted nominally for themſelves, and really 


through the influence of demagogues, who 
flattered their vanity, and gratified their vices. 
In this conduct the Athenians were not worſe 


than other democrats. The Athenians did 
not corrupt the democracy, the democracy 


corrupted the Athenians, In point of intel- 

lect, they were equal to any people that ever 
exiſted ; but their government gave a perni- 
cious direction to their mental powers. No 
nation ever exiſted, and if we may conclude 


from experience, no nation ever will exiſt, in 


which the maſs of the * will be fit for 
governing. 


Every man who is not an ideot, may be an 
uſeful member of ſociety. Whoever is an 
uſeful, is a reſpectable member; but one can 
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only be uſeful, by ſteadily and habitually 


purſuing objects within the ſphere of his 
powers and knowledge. The mechanic, the 


Journeyman, the labourer, are uſeful, nay re- 
ſpectable members of every well-conftituted 


ſociety; but it is as mechanic, journeyman, 


and Jabourer that they can poſſeſs that uſeful- 
neſs, and conſequently reſpectability. When 


therefore the carpenter, the ſhoemaker, the 


labourer, inſtead of faſhioning timber, lea- 
ther, or earth, to, beneficial purpoſes, takes 


to faſhioning the ſtate, he does a double 


miſchief, by neglecting that which he can do, 


and trying that which he cannot. This idle- 
neſs makes him poor, and conſequently inter- 
nally a burthen to the community, to which 


his political projects, from his incapacity of 


forming or executing good ones, would be 
both internally and externally ruinous. With- 
in their own ſphere, the lower orders are 


a great ſupport of ſociety; going beyond it, 


| they bring ruin on themſelves and others. 


So 


n 
So it fared with the Athenians; and ſimilar 
cauſes will always produce ſimilar effects. 


Whoever with care and intelligence ſtudies 


the hiſtory of the Athenians, will be from 
that alone convinced of the inefficacy of de- 
mocracy, to the production of general happi- 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Government of Sparta—Of Thebes. 


T O conſider at full length the ſingular 
government and inſtitutions of the Spar- 
tans, would be foreign to our purpoſe. 
Sparta, though nominally a republic, was 
really a mixed government, conſiſting of 
three eſtates; two kings, a ſenate, and a 
popular aſſembly. The kings preſided in the 
| ſenate, propoſed the ſubject of deliberation, 
commanded the two principal armies, if there 
were two on foot; they were hereditary, 
The ſenate conſiſted of thirty, including the 

two kings. The members were not, as at 
Athens, annually elected, their office laſted 
for life. On a vacancy, one of the citizens 


that had been moſt diſtinguiſhed for virtue 
and 


1 0 L 
and ſervices was choſen, after a ſtrict ſeru- 
tiny. 
Turk were annually choſen five perſons, 
called Ephori, who poſſeſſed a cenſorial juriſ- 
diction, great in its extent, but limited by the 
ſnortneſs of its duration. The popular aſ- 
ſembly was convoked only on great occaſions. 
The character of the Spartans, which Ly- 
curgus had been at ſuch pains to form, ren- 
dered that aſſembly much leſs tumultuous 
than meetings of the people in general are. 
As patriotiſm was a moſt diſtinguiſhing fea- 
ture in the Spartan character, it manifeſted 
itſelf in reſpect and veneration for the kings 
and other conſtituted authorities. The voice 
of the ſenators, of the Ephori, and of the 
kings, was liſtened to with profound defer- 
ence by the people, who knew that thoſe 
perſonages could judge and act better fr 
them, than they for themſelves, One of the 
leſſons moſt forcibly inculcated was an ab- 
| horrence 
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| horrence of innovation, and a reſpect for the 
conſtitution and the laws. A deep reverence 
for religion, accompanied this regard for the 
conſtitution. The ſame virtuous education 
taught them obedience to their magiſtrates, 
to their kings, and to their divinity. The 
effect of the counterpoiſe of eſtates, and of 
their ſtrenuous regard for their conſtitution, 
was internally that for upwards of four hun- 
. dred years, not a ſingle ſedition took place 
in Sparta—externally that, with a ſmall ter- 
_ ritory, and a ſmall number of inhabitants, 
they poſſeſſed, except for a ſhort time, the 
lead in Greece. Whilſt Athens, from the 
badneſs of her government, and the. fluctua- 
tion of her meaſures, was repeatedly reduced 
to the greateſt diſtreſs, Sparta continued ge- 
nerally triumphant, and always reſpectable. 
The civil inſtitutions of the Athenians were, 
no doubt, in many caſes much better, be- 
cauſe more generally practicable than thoſe 


of the Spartans. The juriſprudence of Solon, 
with 


( 151 ) 
with few exceptions, might be the baſts 
of the code of laws in any free country. 
That of Lycurgus was adapted to the 
Spartans only, and required habits of life, 
which to a modern would appear extrava- 
gant and abſurd. Itr point of genius, the 
Athenians ſurpaſſed the Spartans. Both 
phyſical and moral cauſes rendered them 
infinitely ſuperior. What then was the 
principal reaſon, that -the Spartans were 
more ſteadily and permanently - proſperous 
and happy than the Athenians ? the form 
of their government. Their limited monar- 
chy reſtrained” the bad affections and di- 
rected the good, whilſt the democratical 
government of the Athenians miſted the 
good, and _ the Bad. | 


THEBES. 


AvetenT writers have given us ; few par- 
ticulars concerning the government of 
| Thebes. The Thebans we principally know 


_ 
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in their intercourſe, either friendly or hoftile, 
with the Spartans and Athenians, except in 
the age of Pelopidas : and. Epaminondas. E- 


ven then we ſee cnly the democratical 


| government in general, without being made 
acquainted with the detail of its component 


parts. 'The conftitution of Thebes we know 


to have been democratical, by being in- 


formed, that the introduction of ariſtocracy 


by Phœbidas, the Spartan, was a change 


from the government of the people. 


7 the humiliation of Athens by 
Sparta, Thebes became the ſecond power 
in Greece. She headed a confederacy for 


checking, the Spartan power; but in the 


war which aroſe from thence, ſhe performed 
no eminent exploit. The Thebans were, 
when compared to the Athenians, men of 
dull intelle& ; that together with the form 
of their government, prevented them often 


from ſignalizing themſelves ; they could 


fight . but wanted genius to direct 
their 
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their efforts. During a ſhort period that 
want was ſupplied by the abilities of Pelo- 
pidas, and by the ſtill greater abilities of 
Epaminondas. Theſe two conſummate 
ſtateſmen and generals afforded a ſtriking 
| illuſtration of the poſition which we have 
repeatedly advanced, that the ſucceſſes in 
democracies have been owing to a temporary 
deviation from the conſtitution. Phoœbidas, 
with his Spartan garriſon, had with eaſe 
ſuppreſſed the democracy of Thebes. The 
democrats, having no leaders (a fine con- 
ſtitution truly, where governors require lead- 
ers) were unable to cope with the diſciplined | 
valour of a limited and regular government. 
Individual genius gave what the form of 
polity denied. Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
headed the Theban refugees; and giving 
the democrats, who remained in the city, 
the wiſe and vigorous guidance and direction 
which democrats want, reſtored their city 
to its freedom. Their ſervices and great 
abilities induced the Thebans to inveſt them 
1 _.." —_ 
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with the ſupreme command. Epaminondas 

diſcomfited, at Leuctra, the Spartan hoſt 
that had never known defeat, advanced to 

the city of Sparta which had never ſeen a 

hoſtile army, humbled that power ſo long 

paramount in Greece, exalted a ſtate before 

inſignificant to the firſt degree of dignity, 

and ſhewed democracies that they muſt owe 

their proſperity not to their aggregate efforts, 

but to the wiſdom and exertions of a ſingle 

perſon. It was not the Thebans that relieved 

the Cadmæa, that were victorious at Leuctra, 

that beſieged Sparta, that gave law to 

Greece, it was Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
The envy of democratical governments ap- 
peared in the attempted treatment of their 

victorious benefactor. The demagogues in- 

ſtituted an accuſation againſt Epaminondas, 

for having kept the command of the army 

longer than the people had decreed. They 

were literally right in point of law. By « 

democracy the people are paramount ; every 


20 of diſobedience to their orders i is therefore 
7 n 
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p violation of the conſtitution. Epaminondas, 
in continuing to command and in beating 
the Spartans at Leuctra, departed from the 
ſpirit « of the government. Had he acted really 
as a democrat, he would have reigned his 
command, and ſuffered his countrymen to 
be beaten. He however acted otherwiſe, 
and ſaved, and aggrandized his country. 
The Thebans, leſs nn than the Athenians 
becauſe having few g great n men to doom they 
wanted practice, acquitted their preſerver. 
When Pelopidas was killed in Theſſaly, and 


a e — 


Epaminondas at Mantinea, the greatneſs of 


the Thebans fell. After that, left to them- 


ſelves to act really as democrats, they enter- 


0 Wo = , . 2 8 Q oy 
ed into an impolitical war with the Phocians, 


inſtead of oppoſing Philip. Their impolicy, 
added to that of the Athenians, in haſtening 
his ſucceſſes; their demagogues were bribed 
by him to ſecond his views. They ſaw their 
error when too late, entered into a combi- 
nation with the Athenians, were defeated, 


Ng and 
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and reduced to dependence. Afterwards, 
with the raſhneſs of an ignorant multitude, 
they revolted againſt Alexander, without 
any means of making their reſiſtance effec- 


tual. Their city was beſieged, taken, and 
deſtroyed. 80 periſhed their democracy. 


T HE [ati effects of democracy 
might be illuſtrated from the hiſtory of Ar- 
gos, Achaia, and other ſmaller ſtates of 
Greece ; but we ſhall proceed to ſtill more 
noted monuments, and conſider the conſe- 
quences of its too great prevalence in the 
moſt renowned ſtate of antiquity. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Rome—Romuluc—Numa, neceſſity of religious rte. Ser. 
Dis 7 ullius, makes ſuffrage depend on property— 
* xpulfion of the kings Ari ſtocracy ile eſta- 
bliſhed—Dem ocratical power - prevalent —Principal 
defects of the conſtitution at Rome. 


War N a horde of ſhepherds under 
Romulus firſt raiſed on the Palatine a village 
deſtined to become miſtreſs of the world, 
the political ſyſtem was ſimple, but 
well adapted to ſo ſmall a ſtate, and to 
ſo uncivilized a people. Their leader or 
chief, was the ſole magiſtrate or officer, 
either civil or military. The members of 
the commonwealth were diſtinguiſhed into 
different claſſes or ranks, under the names 
of Patrician and Plebeian, Patron and Client. 
The patron was to protect, to give counſel, 
and whether preſent or abſent, was to his 
ME. | N 4a 0 clients 
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clients what the father is to his family, 


The clients in return, were to contribute 


to. the ſupport of their patron, to aid him 
in placing his children in marriage; and 


in the caſe of his being taken by an ene- 
A my, were to pay his ranſom: ; or of his 


being condemned in a: fine, were to diſ- 


charge it for him. strong common ſenſe 
ſuggeſted to minds unſophiſticated by falſe 


philoſophy, the neceſſity of ſubordination, 


grees of power are properly diſtinguiſhed by 


diverſity of external appearance. Romulus 
was accompanied by lictors, carry ing before 


him the axe and the rods. The Senators 
| were regiſtered, the people were diſtinguiſh- 


ed into Curiz, or wards, from the part 


of the city which they occupied ; Tribes 


from their deſcent, and Centuries from 
their property. Romulus and his ſenators 


were deſirous of infuſing into the people a 


ſpirit of religion, without which, no ſociety 


can Jong ſiand, The military character 


however | 


— 
of 
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however of the prince, and the interest 
of views and intereſts, with thoſe of the 
neighbouring hordes, produced a ſeries of 
contentions, which nn, the greater 
5 part of his time. 


Hap Romulus left a ſon, it is probable 


he might have ſucceeded to the ſovereign 
authority. There being no one to inherit 


the kingly power, it became elective. The 


ſenate propoſed a ſucceſſor, and the people 
ratified their choice. That, as we ſee from 


Livy, became the eſtabliſhed mode of elect- 


ing kings. 


Nou, the ſucceſſor of Romulus, a man 
of profound reflection, and enlightened by 


all the learning which his age and country 


afforded, ſa that it was neceſſary to in- 


culcate religion more forcibly than his 
predeceſſor had done. He was aware that 
the ſpirit of religion muſt ſoon evaporate 
from the minds of the people, unleſs kept 

| alive 
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alive by external rites and ſenſible objects. 
He endeavoured to impreſs on them a pro- 
found reverence for the deities. He inſti- 
tuted, or at leaſt eftabliſhed at Rome that 
ſyſtem of religious obſervances, which in 
after ages operated fo powerfully in forming 


the characters and guiding the actions of 8 


the Romans. 


Tar following reign, though chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed for military exploit and ter- 
ritorial acquiſition, was not without political 


progrefs. Alba being conquered, its inha- 
bitants were incorporated with the Romans. 


Their inſtitutions ſomewhat more refined 
than thoſe of their conquerors, Improved 
the Roman polity. The reigns of Ancus 
and Tarquinius Priſcus, though both of 
confiderable ufe, afford little of important 
political reflection. The reign of Servius 
Tullius, was an epoch in the hiſtory of 
Roman polity. That great lawgiver ſaw 
that the indiſcriminate admiſſion of all 


citizens 
H& 
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citizens to an equal ſhare in the public de- 
liberations, and election of the officers of 


ſtate, was very unwiſe. He knew that 


men acted chiefly from their intereſts, that 
men of property are more intereſted in the 
preſervation of the ſtate in which their 
property is, than men of no property. 
He therefore judged it right, that thoſe 
ſhould have ſuperior weight in the enaQ- 
ment of laws, and election of magiſtrates. 
He divided the people into ſix claſſes, 
each claſs conſiſting of unequal numbers 


of centuries, according to the property 
of thoſe who compoſed it, each century 


having one vote. The firſt, or richeſt claſs 
contained ninety-eight centuries; the others 


collectively ninety-five, ſo that the firſt 


_ claſs alone, if its centuries were unanimous, 


might out vote all the others. The wiſe 


Servius Tullius was no friend to univerſal 
ſuffrage. The inſolence of the latter Tar- 
quin, indiſpoſed the people towards kingly 


government. The outrageous villainy of 


his 


4 
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his fon, blew up the flame which the fa- 
ther's tyranny had kindled. It burſt with 
fury on the. royal family, and ſwept away 5 
not the king only, but royalty in the 
conflagration. From that time hatred of 
kings was a national characcteriſfic of the 
citizens of Rome. Thus the tyranny of 
Tarquin was productive of infinitely worſe 
conſequences than the mere acts of oppreſ- 
ſion which his country men experienced, It 
excited a diſſike of that government, which 
only when properly modified, could have 
preſerved the balance of the conſtitution. 
After the expulſion of the kings, the 
government became ariſtocratical. The 
nobles had the excluſive poſſeſſion of office 
without any third party to hold the balance 
between themſelves and the people. The 
conſuls, the ſole executive magiſtrates, being 
annually choſen, were the creatures of 
the nobles, by whoſe influence and from 
whoſe body they were choſen. The con- 
duct of the patricians during the beginning 
of 
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| of the commonwealth, exhibited a ſtriking 
leſſon of the inconſiſtency of a government 
without controul, with general ' happineſs. 


The nobles, though much more moderate 


in the exerciſe of their power, than the 
multitude at Athens, (as gentlemen have al- 
ways been milder, and leſs imperiouſſy in- 


ſolent in power, than the commonalty) yet 


ruled with conſiderable 'ſeverity. The 
people enraged at their actual oppreſſions, 
and inflamed by turbulent demagogues, 
ſeceded in a body from Rome. They con- 
tinued at the ſacred hill for ſome months; 
during their ſeceſſion, Rome ſuffered a 
double inconvenience from the want of the 
uſual labourers to cultivate the grounds, 
and from the want of the uſual ſoldiers*to 
defend it from the attacks of its neighbours. 


The patricians involved in difficulties from 


the abſence of the plebeians, opened a nego- 
ciation. The plebeians ſeeing the compul- 
ſory advances of the nobles, reſolved to 
take advantage of them by extorting con- 

| ceſſions. 
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ceſſions. They demanded a magiſtrate, 
whoſe office it ſhould be to protect the 
people, and to prevent any proceedings 
injurious to their intereſts. The tribunitian 
power was eſtabliſhed, « the foundation, as 
the wiſe Ferguſſon ſays, of ſome good and 
„ much harm to the commonwealth. The 
« tribunes were authoriſed, at their firſt 
„ inſtitution, to forbid, or to reſtrain, any 
„ meaſures which they thought hazardous, 
* injurious to the rights of their conſti- 
< tuents, but not to propoſe any law, nor 
e to move any poſitive reſolution. They 
« w re not entitled to exerciſe their powers 
„ beyond the walls of the city, or to 
<« abſent themſelves from it for a whole 
« day, except in their attendance on the 
« Latin allies, where the preſence of all 
« the Roman magiſtrates was required. A 
ce ſingle tribune might ſtop the proceed- 
„ ings of his own body, and of the 
4 people themſelves, as well as the pro- 


* ceedings of the ſenate, and patrician 
„ magiſtrates.” 
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T magiſtrates.” To enable them to per- 
form the duties of their office with ſecurity | 
to themſelves, their perſons were by the 
law rendered inviolable. The heavieſt 
imprecations were denounced - againſt the 
man who 'ſhould violate the ſacred perſon 
of the tribune, and the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments were appointed. This office, intended 
as a ſhield to the people, became a ſword 
againſt the nobles. Its eſtabliſnment may 
be conſidered as one of the moſt import- 
ant epochs in the political hiſtory of Rome. 
As before that time the government was 
an uncontrouled ariſtocracy, the democrati- 
cal part, after the inſtitution of tribunes, 
became by far too powerful. The pernicious 
effects of that prevalence, it is true, did 
not immediately, nor [uniformly manifeſt 
themſelves. It was a latent diſtemper in 
the conſtitution, which occaſional. diſorders 
never failed to ſhew. We before remarked, 
that whatever the government be, in times 
of difficulty and danger, it appears to be 
| E the 
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the order of Nature, that the populace 
ſhould ſubmit to their ſuperiors in wiſdom 
and ability. As Themiſtocles, during the 
danger of the Perſian invaſion, was, not- 
withſtanding the democracy of Athens, 

temporary prince, fo during the "A 
of the neighbouring tribes, the Romans 
unanimouſly inveſted Cincinnatus with the 
- fupreme power, and during the inroads of 
the Gauls, Camillus. The dictatorial of- 
fice was the temporary ſubſtitute of a 
monarchy, but defective in its nature and 
juriſdiction, becauſe without controul. The 
fituation of the Romans, and their cha- 
racer ariſing in a great degree from 
that ſituation, produced almoſt perpetual 
wars. During theſe -wars,, when danger- 
ous, the people, liſtening to the dictates 
of reaſon: and the laws of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, were generally obedient to the gran- 
dees; but whenever there was 'a ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities, or Wars were either 
_ | unimpor t 
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lign influence of democratic power was ſen- 
fibly felt. Diſſenſions and conteſts marked 


the internal proceedings of Rome. the 


demands of the people roſe with the con- 
ceſſions of the nobility. Patrician haugh- 
tinels occaſionally . oppoſed plebeian inſo- 
lence; the haughtineſs was a temporary 
ſtorm, the inſolence a trade wind. The pa- 
tricians were naturally attached to the Co- 
mitia Centuriata, or ſuffrage by property, the 
plebeians to the Comitia Tributa, or ſuffrage 
by number. The tribunes often procured 
the latter to be the general mode of election. 
As they derived their authority and conſe- 
quence from the populace, their chief object 
was to pleaſe their conſtituents, the plebeians. 
No means tend more powerfully to concili- 
ate the affection of the mob to their dema- 
gogues, than abuſive invectives againſt men 
of rank and property. In theſe the tribunes 
were not wanting; every ſpeech, on what- 

; 9 „ ever 


either unimportant, or proſperous, the ma- 
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ever ſubject, was replete with abuſe of the 
nobles. Some of that body frequently) Join- 
ed the people and the tribunes; but it is 
a remarkable fact in the hiſtory of Rome, 
that every nobleman, who, departing from 
his own rank and dignity, cajoled and court- 
ed the people, and fided with their dema- 
gogues, did it for ſome ſiniſter purpoſe. We 


ſee indeed in the hiſtory of Rome, that 


whatever man, not only of great. rank, 
but of high talents, ſought the prevalence 
of, the popular party, and affected an extra- 
ordinary zeal for the intereſts of the people, 
meant to raiſe himſelf by the depreſſion of 
the grandees, and of the people alſo. An 
ambitious man of abilities, who wiſhes to 
exalt himſelf by ſubverting the conftitution 
of his country, will rather court the popu- 
lace, who cannot judge of his views, than 
noblemen and gentlemen who can. He 
makes thoſe his tools, whom he can moſt 


= delude. 
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Fur lines of demarkation between the 
power of the ſenate, and the power of the 
people, were never exactly aſcertained; but 


on the whole the power of the people greatly 


excteded that of the ſenate. The tribunitian 
negative could reverſe any proceedings of the 
ſenate; the decrees of the people, headed 
by hs tribunes, were ſupreme. The influ- 
ence of the patricians, through the individu- 
al weight of the ſeveral nobles, frequently 
produced ſuffrage - by property. Put when 
war and danger were removed to a diſtance, 
and thus the people turned their attention 
almoſt ſolely - to internal affairs, believing 
themielves to have leſs occaſion for the guid- 
ance and aſſiſtance of the patricians, they 
lighted them, and recurred to ſuffrage by 
number. A very natural and ſhort tranſiti- 
on from univerſal ſuffrage is equalization of 
property. Scarcely. had the tribunes eſta- 


bliſhed the Comitia Fributa, than deſigning 


demagogues began to meditate an equal 
O 2 diviſion 
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diviſion of landed property, known by the 
name of the Agrarian law. That is a 
ſcheme that never fails to pleaſe the lower 
orders, for the obvious reaſon, that the 
acquiſition of property without induſtry, 
would be much more compendious and eaſy 
than with. labour.  Whilit the tribunes were 
forming a project of this kind, Spurius Cal- 
ſius, the conſul, regardleſs of his rank and 
dignity, and of the injuſtice that would accrue 
to proprietors, propoſed a diviſion of lands 
among the indigent citizens. Caſſius, like 
every grandee who will deſcend from his 
ſtation to court the mob, was in high favour 
with that order of men. The RIOHTs or 
THE PEOPLE were the conſtant theme of his 
harangues. Theſe rights, as he deſcribes 
them, were wrongs to men of rank and 
property. An accidental ſcarcity of corn, 
he imputed to the rapacity or miſmanage- 
ment of the nobles, and propoſed a gratu- 
itous diſtribution of the produce of the 


land 
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land to the poorer citizens, as well as divi- 
ſion of the lands themſelves. He harangued 
and inflamed the people againſt their ſupe- 
riors. The obvious inference from ſuch a 
conduct, was that he intended, by means 
of - „ poorer citizens, to ſubvert the 
conſtitution, and riſe on the ruins of his 
country. Caſſius being with reaſon ſuſpect- 
ed of ſuch deſigns, was tried, convicted, 
and put to death. | 


Tux tribunes afterwards, at different 
times, moved the Agrarian law, and brought 
the patricians to a compromiſe by complying 
with ſome other demand, in order to ſecure 

their landed property. Soon after this, the 
people, wiſhing to have an eſtabliſhed 
code of laws, procured the formation of that 
ſyſtem, ſo celebrated by the name of the 
Twelve Tables. The tables or plates on 
which the laws were written, were firſt ten; 
two were ſoon after added. The twelve 


tables conſtituted, as far as we can judge, 
BO 2a 27 Aa fun- 
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fundamental code of Roman law, as the 
great charter does, of Engliſh. As no com- 
plete copy of them has reached modern 
times, we cannot perfectly aſcertain their 
value. From the fragments (ays Ferguſ- 

ſon) remaining in authors that cite them, 
« this code appears, in ſome clauſes, to have 
ce Seen a firſt draught of the regulations 
e which are neceſſary in the eſtabliſhment of 
property, and in making private parties 
« anſwerable to public judicatures in all 
« their diſputes. The property of land was 
« eſtabliſhed by a fair preſcription of two 
“ years, and that of other effects by a 
ce preſcription of one year. Any controver- 
«ay concerning the boundaries of landed 
T7 property, was to be determined by arbi- 
e ters or jury-men appointed by the magi- 
<« ſtrate. Parties cited to a court of juſtice, 
cc were not at liberty to decline attendance. 
Judgement, in capital caſes, was compe- 
« tent only to the aſſembly of the people 
ein their centuries; but this ſupreme tri- 
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e bunal might delegate its power by ſpecial 
* commiſſion. In conſidering this code the 


following particulars are worthy of notice: 


Tux diſtinction of patrician and plebeian 
was ſo great, that perſons of theſe different 
orders were not permitted to intermarry. 


© THE father being conſidered as abſolute 
** maſter of his child, had a right even to 
* kill, or expoſe him to ſale. 


< Tyr intereſt of money was limited to 
one per cent; but bankruptcy was treated 
Ag a crime, and without any diſtinction of 
fraud or misfortune, expoſed the inſolvent 
+ debtor to the mercy of his creditors, who 
might put him to death, diſſect, or quarter 
him, and diſtribute his members among 
_* them,” ,—— W  Þ 
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TEN commiſſioners, under the name of 
Decemvirs, had been appointed to compile 
and digeſt laws into a regular ſyſtem. They 
were veſted with a temporary ſovereignty, 
and poſſeſſed unlimited power, over the lives, 
liberty, and property of the Romans. Wiſh- 
ing to continue their power longer than their 
conſtituents intended, or choſe, they became 
Hateful and terrible to their countrymen. As 
in the caſe of Tarquin, a particular outrage 
gave active force to the indignation which 
general oppreſſion had excited. The intended 
raviſher of Virginia, brought deſtruction on 
Himſelf and his partners in uſurpation, 
Twice did the vindication of female honour 
overturn tyranny in Rome. The govern- 
ment returned to its former ſtate. 


Tux plebeians now rapidly extended their 
authority. The aſſembly of the tribes was 
admitted to a legiſlative power, independent 
of the ſenate and of the aſſembly of the cen- 

turies. 
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turies. In the aſſembly of the tribes, there 
was univerſal ſuffrage ; in that of the cen- 
turies, votes depended upon property. in 
fact at Rome, inſtead of three eſtates, of all 
which the concurrence ſhould be neceſſary to 
the enactment of law, in which there ſhould 
be reciprocal check, and mutual ſupport, in 
_ which no one eſtate ſhould be independent of 
the other; there were two legiſlative aſſem- 
blies totally uncontrouled by each other ; the 
aſſembly of property, and the aſſembly of 
number. The decrees of the ſenate alſo 
though they did not amount to laws, had a 
temporary authority. In the Roman conſti- 
tution, there were two principal cauſes of 

- confuſion and diſorder, The firſt was, that 
| there were two legiſlative affemblies and a 
council of nobles, whoſe relative power were 
neither balanced as to operation, nor aſ- 
certained as to extent. The ſecond was, 
that the plebeians poſſeſſed too much power 
an evil greatly increaſed by the privileges and 
pre- 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


favoured the aſſembly of centuries, the 
bodies in Britain; the one compoſed of the 
weight with their neighbours of Bedford 
thing like the comitia centuriata and comitia 


the demagogues of the ſecond. 
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prerogatives veſted in- their peculiar magi- 
ſtrates. The ſecond defect was in a great 
degree the conſequence of the firſt. Where 
there is no controul of eſtates, one neceſſarily 
becomes prepollent. The ſenate naturally 


tribunes the aſſembly of tribes. Were we 
to form an idea of two diſtinct legiſlative 


nobility and gentlemen of property ; the other 
of the whole multitude, in which the inha- 
bitants of Dyot Street ſhould have an equal 


Square; we ſhould figure to ourſelves ſome- 


tributa at Rome. The nobles would no 
doubt prefer the preponderancy of the firſt, 
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Admiſſion of Plebeians to the conſular office —Prevalence of 
democracy — Efeds of popular choice of the higheſt 
magiſtrates—Flaminius, the popular favourite, the 
cauſe of a dreadful diſaſter to his country —Wiſe con- 
duct of Fabius, and folly of Minutius —T he former 
degraded, the latter exalted by the people —Conſequen- 
"ces — Popular favourite, Terentius Varro, made conſul 
His rafhneſs and folly cauſes the greateſt defeat 
the Romans ever ſuffered—Rome ſaved by the 


ariſtocracy. 


H I TH ERTO the conſulate had been 
confined to patrician families. The tribunes 
moved a law to declare the eligibility of 
the plebeians to that office. About the 
. ſame. time Cariuleius, one of the tribunes, 
moved an act to repeal the clauſe of the 
twelve tables, which prohibited the marri- 
age of patricians and plebeians. The patrici- 
ans, after amuſing the people with repeated 
delays, attempted to elude the more impor- | 
tant object of popular demand, by agreeing 1 
to the leſs material. The motion of 
Canuleius was paſſed into a law. This 
5 | 0 
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did not fatisfy the people. The patricians 
farther to elude their claims, reſted their 
oppoſition on the ground of religion, Many 
duties belonging to the prieſthood were to 
be performed by the conſul, and could not, 
it was ſaid, without profanation be committed 
to a plebeian. ** Superſtition (ſays the phi- 
loſophical Ferguſſon) * for the moſt part, 
being founded on cuſtom alone, no change 
* can be made in the cuſtom, without ap- 
** pzaring to deſtroy the religion that is 
founded upon it. This difficulty accord- 
„ ingly put a ſtop, for a while, to the haſty 
pace with which the plebeians advanced to 
the conſulate: but this obſtruction was at 
= length removed; as many difficulties are 
„removed in human affairs, by a flight 
* evaſion, and by the mere change of a 
name. The title of conſul, being changed | 
for that of military tribune, and no ſacer- 
« qotal function being included in the duties 
of this office, plebeians, though not quali- 
« fied to be conſuls, were allowed to offer 
| | ___ © them- 
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* themſelves as dates. and to be elected ” 


military tribunes with conſular power. In 

this manner the ſuppoſed profanation was 
* avoided ; and plebeians were allowed to be 
« qualified for the higheſt office of the ſtate, 
** The mere privilege, however, did not for 
da conſiderable time, enable any individual 
** of that order, to attain to the honour of 
* firſt magiſtrate of the commonwealth, The 
** plebeians in a body had prevailed againſt 
the law which excluded them; but as ſe- 
„ parate candidates for office, ſtil] yielded the 
preference to the patrician competitor ; or, 
*if a plebeian were likely to prevail at any 
particular election of military tribunes, the 
A "ON had credit enough to have the 

© nomination of conſuls revived in that in- 
* ſtance, in order to diſappoint their anta- 

* goniſts.” The conſuls had hitherto pre- 
ſided at the cenſus, or muſter and aſſeſſment 
of the people. After the appointment of 
military tribunes, that part of the conſular 
"0 office 
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office was intruſted to two officers eſtabliſhed 
for the purpoſe, under the name of Cerſlors, 
The power of theſe magiſtrates laſted for 
five years. They aſcertained at the beginning 
of their magiſtracy the number of the Ro- 
mans, and their property. They inſpected 
the conduct and inveſtigated the character of 
| whatſoever citizens they judged proper; pro- 
moted and degraded according to the reſult of 
the examination. The patricians ſtipulated in 
granting the plebeians military tribunes, that 
the new created office of cenſor fhould be al- 
ways held by one of their order. Some time 
afterwards it was reſolved that none but thoſe 
ho had been conſuls ſhould be created cen- 
ſors. Great and unlimited as was the power 
annexed to this office ; yet was there none of 
the conſtituted authorities of which the exer- 
ciſe was more generally ſatisfactory. * The 
office (fays Ferguſfon) of conſul, in his 
* capacity of military leader, was naturally 
* the office of youth, or of vigorous man- 
hood; 


e . 
hood; but that of cenſor, when disjoined 
from it, fell as naturally into the hands of 
4 perſons of great authority and experienced 
„age; to whom, in the ſatiety of brighter 
* honours, the people might ſafely entruſt 
the eſtimate of their fortunes, and the 
Laſſignment of their rank. In ſuch hands 
1 continued, for a conſiderable period, to 
* be very faithfully diſcharged ; and by con- 
„necting the dignities of citizen, and the 
* honours of the ſtate, with private as well 
«as public virtue, had the happieſt effects 
£8 on the manners of the people.” The preſ- 
ſure of external affairs, particularly the wars 
with the Etrurian cantons, diverted the at- 
tention of the people in a great degree from 
internal politics. The invaſion of the Gauls, 
for ſome time produced perfect unanimity ; 
but no ſooner were they free from the terror 
of that deſtroying horde, than they returned 
to their diſſenſions and encroachments on the 
| nobles. Vain is the idea that conceſſion will 
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* fatisfy a turbulent populace. Grants only 
ſerve to excite more imperious demands, 
becauſe they imply an acknowledgement of 
power. Demagogues are never wanting to 
repreſent hurtful innovation, as a reform of 
abuſe. The people are eaſily perſuaded of 
the truth of what coincides wich their incli- 
nations, The conſular dignity was re-eſta- 
bliſhed; the plebeians again inſiſted that one 

might be eligible out of their body. To pave | 
the way for this change, they procured the 
increaſe of the number of thoſe who ſhould 

- miniſter at the ceremonies, and rites of re- 1 
ligion; and that one half of thoſe miniſters 
ſhould be of plebeian extraction. Thus they 
removed the argument adduced by the pa- 
tricians from religion, to impede their admiſ- 
ſibility to the conſular power. As the bu- 
ſineſs of the commonwealth became more 
extenſive and complicated, Prætorſhips and 
other magiſtracies branched out from the con- 


{ular office. Theſe alſo became, in the pro- 
| _ 
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greſs of plebeian incroachment, open to the 


commons. At the time that the Roman 


arms had ſubjugated all Italy, except the 
northern part, which was occupied by the 
Gauls, the conſtitution had become chiefly 


democratical. the popular aſſembly poſſeſſed 
the ſupreme legiflative power. Delegates 


choſen by them were the judges in criminal 
trials. From the ſentences of thoſe judges, 
an appeal lay to the people at large. 


Tur people conferred all the offices of 
ſtate; ſo that either immediately, or through 
the medium of their delegates, they poſſeſſed 
the whole of the legiſlative, judicative, and 
executive power. The decrees of the ſenate 
were of no force unlefs ſanctioned, either 
directly or indirectly, by the people. A 
plebeian tribune could negative any reſolution 
of the ſenate, however ſalutary. 


Vaklous cauſes contributed to temper the 
democratical nature of the conſtitution. The 
P ſenate 
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ſenate poſſeſſed the adminiſtration of the 
public money, and by that means had a 


powerful ſource of influence, increaſing with 
the growing proſperity of the ſtate. They 


had a number of commiſſions to give for 
the collection of the various taxes. They 


had the diſburſement of money for pub- 
lie works, and all the variety of public ob- 
jects of expenditure. In theſe tranſactions, 


many individuals of the plebeians were en- 
gaged either as contractors, or creditors. 


Theſe had individually an intereſt in being on 
good terms with the ſenate. Their influence 
naturally engaged their connexions, either 
from attachment or from expectation in the 
ſame intereſt. Beſides, the plebeians in com- 
mon with the other Romans, had a great 


ſenſe of religion, and a conſequent attach- 


ment to thoſe who were joined with them 
by the ſtrong tie of a community of religious 
rites. It has been generally found, from the 


experience of hiſtory, that thoſe who are im- 


FM preſſed 
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_ preſſed with a deep ſenſe of their duty to the 
divinity, alſo entertain a reverential regard 
for the ſuperior orders among men. This 
was ſtrikingly manifeſt in the hiſtory of the 
Romans. The plebeians' habitually, and 
when left to themſelves, entertained a great 
veneration for the noble families, the mem- 
bers of which, had at various periods ren- 
dered their country eminent ſervices. They 
were nationally ef the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
patriotiſm, and on that account diſpoſed to 
reſpect thoſe whom they judged to be moſt 
qualified for doing good to the republic. 
Leſs quick and verſatile in their genius, but 
poſſeſſing, at leaſt exerting, more ſolid good 
ſenſe than the Athenians, they ſaw that 
the nobles were fitter for directing them, 
than they were themſelves. Thus religion, | 


patriotiſm, and intereft, guided by ſound re- 


flection, prompted: them to an habitual. ac- 
quieſcence in the decrees of the ſenate. Al- 
| though the conſtitution from tribunitian 
* __ . = efforts 
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efforts was become greatly democratical, yet 
the government long continued in its general 
courſe, tempered with ariſtocracy. The con- 
ſtitutions of Rome and of her rival Carthage, 
were nearly ſimiliar, but the actual admi- 
niſtration was very different. The Roman 
plebeians, whatever might be their own con- 
ſtitutional power, generally reſpected (eſpe- 


Teially in times of war and danger) the autho-- 


rity of the ſenate. The Carthaginian plebe- 
: ians diſregarded the authority of their ſenators, 
and acted from the impulſe of their - own 
caprice. To this difference in the reſpect 
they paid to their nobles, more than to any 
other diverſity of national character, the wiſe 
Polybius imputes the ultimate prevalence of 

the Romans in that arduous conteſt. Who- 
ever carefully ſtudies the Roman hiſtory, will 
ſee that reſpect for the ariſtocracy, being a 
general conſtituent in their national character, 
was one of the principal ſources of their ge- 


neral ſucceſs; that a temporary deviation 
from 


% 


from that principle was productive of tem- 
porary misfortunes. He will ſee that in the 
later periods of the republic, its total aban- 
donment enabled ambitious men to enſlave 
their country. 


Tux difficulties and dangers of the firft 
and ſecond Punic war, engroſſed the attention 
of the Roman people ſo much as to leave 
little room for Tribunition intrigues. We 
ſhall enter no farther into the detail of thoſe 
celebrated conteſts, than as they ſerve to 
illuſtrate the effects of popular power. The 
ſuperiority of the Roman national character, 
the hardineſs and courage of all ranks, the 
general ſubmiſſion of the plebeians to the 
guidance of their ſuperiors in rank and wiſ- 
dom, rendered the Romans after many viciſ- 
ſitudes, finally ſucceſsful in the firſt Punic 
war. It was the difference in point of actual 
ſubordination and reverence for the nobility, 
in the lower ranks, much more than differ- 
5 Pg ence 
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ence of capacity in the leaders, that decided : 
the conteſt in favour of Rome. In the firſt 
Punic war, no Roman. general, either in 
abilities or military kill, exceeded the re- 
nowned Hamilcar. In the ſecond, no Ro- 
man general equalled in genius, military and 
political talents, and one only nearly equalled 
his much more renowned ſon, Hannibal. 
The ſucceſs of the Romans againſt the Car- 
thaginians, and after the firſt termination of 
that war, their conqueſt of the Italian Gauls 
elevated the ſpirit of the Plebeians. They 
became leſs docile to the admonitions of the 
ſenators, and more ſelf-willed in their choice 
of the magiſtrates. We had occaſion to re- 
mark, in our ſtrictures upon the Athenians, 
that proſ perity always ſhewed the bad ten- 
dency of a democracy much more than ad- 
verſity, or even danger; becauſe in adver- 
ſity, or in danger, the democracy ceaſes, 
and the lower orders, for ſelf· preſervation, 
ſeck the protection of the greateſt men. 


T he 
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The extraordinary intellect, ſkill and vigour 
of Hannibal would, with equally good troops, 
_ equally well ſupplied, have been a match in the 
field of battle for any general that ever exiſted. 
Favourable circumſtances however afforded 
him advantages, which even his abilities could 


not have created. The people, elated by proſ- 


perity, had begun again to diſregard the 
advice and authority of the ſenate, in the 
exerciſe of that power, which was unfortu- 
nately lodged with them by the conſtitution, 
At the very firſt election after the arrival 
of Hannibal in Italy, they choſe as one of 
the conſuls Caius Flaminius, a man of ob- 
ſcure extraction, raſh and head- ſtrong tem- 
per. By the turbulence of his character, his 


nvecives againſt the ſenate, and his praiſes 


of the plebeians, he had become a diſtin- 
guiſhed favourite among the lower orders. 
The ſenate, aware of the unfitneſs of ſuch 


a perſon to oppoſe a general, the fatal effects 


of whoſe abilities they had themſelves ex- 
| T4 


perienced 


ww 
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perienced in defeat, and their allies in de- 
ſtruction, uſed every effort to prevent the 
election of Flaminius. Their endeavours 
were fruitleſs. The people had the ſupreme 
power. They choſe to exert it; and the 
event ſhewed the unfitneſs of plebeians for 
appointing the men who are to act in diffi- 
cult circumſtances. Naturally raſh and vio- 
lent, Flaminius, from his triumph over the 
ſenate, became more preſumptuous. Fool- 
iſhly confident of his own abilities, he longed 
for an opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf by 
overthrowing Hannibal. The penetrating 
mind of che Carthaginian inſtantly dived into 
the characters of thoſe who were ſent to op- 
poſe him. He endeavoured to irritate the 
conſuls temerity by laying waſte the coun- 
try, and by apparently expoſing himſelf to 
his attacks. Flaminius was drawn into a 
defile, and periſhed with the greateſt part 
of his army. Such was the conſequence of 
the ſupreme elective power being veſted in 
the 


n | 
the people. Taught by recent calamity the 


people, after the defeat at Traſimenus, be- 


haved themſelves to the ſenate, with the re- 


ſpect and ſubmiſſion which it is the duty and 


intereſt of the lower ranks to pay to their ſupe- 


riors. Reduced to diſtreſs by acting for them 
ſelves, in a caſe beyond their capacity, they 


ſaw that their only means of extrication were 


_ through abler and wiſer men. By the advice 
of the ſenate, they inveſted Fabius with dicta- 
torial power. That wiſe general ſaw the im- 
policy of meeting ſo conſummate a commander 
at the head ofa veteran army, encouraged by 
great and repeated victories in the field; he 
therefore formed a different plan of opera- 
tions. This plan was to ſtraiten Hannibal's 
quarters, to cut off his proviſions, and by ſo 


doing make his victorious army moulder 


away, without fighting, and thus gradually 
be conſumed by want. As Hannibal ex- 
celled in cavalry, Fabius incamped on the 
5 higheſt grounds, where the African horſe 

— Chould 
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could give him no annoyance. The Cartha- | 
ginian ſoon penetrated into the plan of Fabius; 
and perceiving his determination not to fight, 
repeatedly ſhifred his quarters, in hopes of 


drawing the Roman into a ſituation, in which 


a battle would be unavoidable. The cau- 


tious prudence of Fabius baffled the verſatile 
ingenuity of Hannibal. During the whole 
campaign he abſtained from fighting. The 
wary conduct of the dictator gave great of- 
fence, both to his own foldiers and the plebe- 
ians at home. Weak and ignorant people are 

ever ready to cenſure meaſures, which ex- 
ceed the narrow limits of their information 
and capacity. The plebeians imputed to ti- 
midity, a conduct, which reſulted from wiſ- 
dom. Fabius being called to Rome, to the 
performance of civil duties of his office, left 
the command of the army with Minutius, 
general of the horſe, charging him not to 


fight in his abſence, Diſregarding the 


charge of his commander, he ſurprized a party 


of 
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of Carthaginian foragers, and gained an ad- 
vantage before Hannibal could bring the main 
body of his army to ſupport the detachment. 
The news of this ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh of Mi- 
nutius, appeared to the people a certain proof 
of the miſmanagement of Fabius. The 
tribune Metellus enflamed their invectives 
againſt Fabius, and exalted the proweſs and 
conduct of Minutius. Fabius, with the firm 
| magnanimity of conſcious ability, diſregarded 
the cavils of ignorance and of malice: he 
declared he would puniſh the lieutenant- 
general for diſobedience of orders. The 
tribunitian demagogues perſuaded the giddy 
populace to make the power of Minutius 
equal to that of Fabius. The event ſoon 
ſhewed the judgment of the populace” in this 
particular inſtance : the whole of the pro- 
ceeding illuſtrated their penetration into cha- 
racters and conduct, and their conſequent 
capability of chuſing the fitteſt men for im- 
portant offices. Minutius, elated with his 
| =_—_ 
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new dignity, ſeparated his army from that of 
Fabius, and gave to Hannibal that opportu- 
nity which he had ſo long defired. He de- 
ſcended into the plain, and was drawn into 
a ſnare by the Carthaginian. He was ſoon 
nearly ſurrounded, and on the point of ſuf- 
fering a ſignal defeat; when Fabius, who, 
foreſeeing the temerity of his colleague and 
its conſequences, kept his troops in rea- 
dineſs, marched to his aſſiſtance. With an 
activity and valour equal to his former cau- 
tion, he repulſed the victorious Carthagi- 
nians, and covered the retreat of Minutius's 


5 army. Thus did the wiſdom and vigour of the 


man whom the people cenſured and degraded, 
preſerve from deſtruction the temerity and 
folly of the man whom they applauded | 
and exalted, Minutius himſelf, taught his 
inferiority by experience, bore the juſt teſti- 
mony to the merits of Fabius, by reſigning 
that equality of power, which the frivolity 
of the people had conferred on himſelf. On 

| 1 | the 
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the expiration of Fabius's command, the 
people choſe conſuls who adopted his mode 
of proceeding. Theſe, during the continu- 
ance of their office, by caution prevented the 
farther progreſs of Hannibal. The popu- 
lace ſoon forgot even the warnings of expe- 
rience. They reſumed their complaints of 


dilatory ) operations. Demagogues, as uſual, 


ſtimulated and increaſed their diſſatisfaction. 
Among theſe the moſt forward was Teren- 
tius Varro. That perſon was of obſcure 
birth, and in other reſpects of a character 
nearly ſimiliar to that of Fleminius. He de- 
claimed in the meetings of the people, And 
boaſted, that if he were at the head of the 
army, he would immediately free Italy from 
its invaders. Vain and confident boaſting 
eaſily paſſes on the populace : they take a 
man's own word for his talents, efpecially if 
he interlard his egotiſm with praiſes of them, 
and profeſſions of reſpect for their opinions. 
The people exalted Terentius Varro to the poſt 
34 ; for 


LS | 
for which he declared himſelf fit, and made 
him their conſul. His patrician colleague 2 
was ZEmilius Paulus, a man of great wif- 
dom and experience in war. Fabius, and 
other wiſe ſenators, entreated this great 
man to withſtand the head-ſtrong mea- 
ſures which they knew the raſhneſs and ig- 
norance of the plebeian favourite would pur- 
ſue. ÆEmilius adhered to their plan, and 
endeavoured to avoid an engagement, The 
precipitate folly of the plebeian conſul ren- 
dered the prudence of the patrician ineffec- 
tual. Theſe leaders commanded alternately. 
On Varro's day, he drew out his men againſt 
Hannibal in the plains of Cannæ. A bloody 
battle enſued, which ended in the death of 
Emilius, and in the greateſt defeat recorded 
in Roman hiſtory. Fifty thouſand Romans 
periſhed on the ſpot, and among them the 
flower of the knights and nobility. Such 
were the direful effects of thoſe ranks poſ- 
ſelling the power of chuſing to offices of 

| a the 


„ 
the higheſt truſt, who are totally unfit to 
judge of the qualifications of candibates. 
The moſt direful diſaſters in the moſt diſ- 
aſtrous of all their wars aroſe from the ſu- 


preme power- of the people. 


Tur dreadful defeat at Cannæ was fol- 
lowed by almoſt a general defection of the 
Italian ſtates, In their calamitous ſituation, 
which the poſſeſſion of power, without know- 


ledge and wiſdom to exerciſe it properly, 


had cauſed, the people ſought relief from 
the counſels of the ſenate. In Fabius, the 
principal favourite of that body, they now 
placed their chief hope. On that illuſtrious 


patrician they relied for extrication from that 


dreadſul ſtate into which their own favourite 
had plunged them. Common ſenſe and ſelf- 
preſervation teach and prompt plebeians in 
diſtreſs to be guided by a council of great 
men, and to rally round the ſtandard of a 


leader. In no * ſituation did the vigour of 


the 
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* Roman character appear more conſpicu- 
ous, than under misfortune. After defeat, 
even after the deſeat at Cannæ, they never 
once deigned to propoſe peace. They were 
| aware, that ſolicitations of peace convey to 
an enemy an acknowledgement of weakneſs, 
and ſerve only to encourage him to perſe- 
vere in the conteſt, or to inſiſt on terms 
which would be diſgraceful to the applying 
nation. Their maxim was, never to mention 
peace but when deciſive victory enabled 
them to impoſe the conditions. 


« Parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſuperbos,” 
« To ſpare the ſuppliant, and reduce hs proud.” 


was the general principle which regulated 
their conduct. As national honour is cloſely 
connected with national intereſt, this rule 
I was no leſs political than magnanimous, and 
was one great caufe of the ſuperiority they 
obtained over other nations. Inſtead of waſt- 
ing their time in idle unavailing propoſitions 
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for peace, they unamimouſly exerted them- 
ſelves in zealous and energetic efforts for 
continuing the war. -They ſpared no labour, 
no contribution, which might tend to render | 
it finally ſucceſsful. The caution of F abius, 

the enterprizing vigour of Marcellus, the 
able efforts of other leaders, the courage, 

patriotiſm, aud perſeverance of the people, 
their reſpect for the opinion of the ſenate, 
in the choice of the hig her officers and in 
the direction of their own conduct, gradually 
retrieved their affairs. Even the genius and 
military talents of Hannibal, after this gained 
no ſignal advantage, over a nation of which 
the grandees were ſtateſmen and generals, 
the people patriots and warriors, and guided 
by the advice of their ſenate. | Any one 
who carefully peruſes the hiſtory of the war 
of Hannibal, will ſee, that while the Roman 
democracy acted for itſelf, that great general 
was victorious; but that his ſucceſs ceaſed, 
when democratic power yielded to ariſtocra- 
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tic authority. Not the malignity of an op- 
poſing faction at home, by withholding ſup- 
plies, firſt and chiefly checked his progreſs, 
but the temporary ceſſation of democratic 
proceedings among his enemies. When the 
cauſes I have mentioned had enabled Rome 
to recover from her loſſes, a genius aroſe ſu- 
perior to any Roman Who had been en- 
gaged i in the war, and little inferior to Han- 
nibal. By the force of his abilities, ſup- 
ported by the unanimity which now pre- 
| vailed at Rome, the celebrated Scipio, at 
an early age, drove the Carthaginians from 
Spain, a great part of which they had poſ- 
feſſed, and gave his country a manifeſt ſu- 
periority. Returning triumphant to Rome, 
he was choſen conful, and appointed to 
command an army deſtined to make Africa 
the ſeat of war. The object of this inva- 
ſion was, to compel Hannibal to evacuate 
Italy, and return to defend his country. 


With eaſe he repeatedly defeated the armies 
. haſtily 
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haſtily raiſed - by Carthage and her allies: 
No reſource was now left to the Cartha- 
| ginians, but the recall of Hannibal. That 
grear man's affairs had been on the decline 
ſince the deſtrution of his brother's army 
at Metaurus, in marching to join him in 
Italy, For ſome years he had acted on the 
defenſive ; : ſupplied | with neither men nor 
money by his country, he could not prevent 
his army from inſenſibly mouldering away. 
Forced by the command of Carthage to re- 
turn home, he reluctantly left Italy with the 
remains of his once triumphant army; ar- 
rived in Africa, was obliged to recruit his 
forces, with an undiſciplined mlitia, With 
ſuch troops, and only a few veterans, he was 
neceſſitated to combat the diſciplined victo- 
rious army of Scipio. What man could do, 
Hannibal did. At Zama he arranged hig 
troops in ſo maſterly a diſpoſition as no man 
ever ſurpaſſed, not even he himſelf at Tre- 
bia, at Trafimenus, or at Cannæ. Ineffi- 
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eacious is arrangement without materials. 
Hannibal was completely defeated. At Rome 
ſuch a defeat, by impelling the people to be 
guided by the ſenate, would have heen the 
cauſe of future victory. At Carthage, where- 
in the populace habitually diſregarded the 
ſenate, where the government was uniformly 
democratical in fact, as well as by law, ſuch. 
a defeat was irretrievable, The Carthagi- 
nians were compelled to ſue for peace, and 
to receive it on ſuch terms as the victorious 
Romans choſe to offer. So cloſed this fam- 
b e 
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A FTE K the id of the ſecond 
Punic war, the Romans engaged in a 
conteſt with Philip, king of Macedon z j 
and after conqueritig | him, with Anti- 
ochus, king of Syria, in which they were 
equally ſucceſsful, At home they were 
chiefly employed in repairing the loſſes and 
devaſtation which Italy had undergone from 
being ſo long the ſeat of war, and i in reducing 
to ſubmiſſion thoſe Gauls who had Joined 
Hannibal, The people ſtill continued. with 
a few temporary deviations, to pay a proper 
deference to the opinion and authority of their 
ſuperiors, A meaſure, however, which took 
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place about twenty years after the Cartha- 
ginian war, was of a contrary deſcription, 
and tends ſtrongly to mark the danger in a 
democracy of Poſſeſſing extraordinary talents 
and virtues, and that character and influence, 
which reſults from the performance by ſuch, 
of ſignal ſervices. - The plebeians became | 
jealous of the weight which Scipio had ac- 
quired, by having freed his country from 
the moſt formidable foe, with whom it had 

ever contended. Inflamed by their dema- 
gogues, they excited a clamour, that he, 
together with his brother, under whom he 
had acted as lieutenant · general i in the war 
againſt Antiochus, had ſecreted part of the 
treaſure received from that prince. They 
commenced a proſecution againſt him with- 
out any evidence to ſubſtantiate their charge. 
Conſcious of his innocence, but diſdaining to 
juſtify, himſelf to an ungrateful rabble, he 
retired | into voluntary exile. Such in a de- 
mocracy was the return made to the ſaviour 
of 
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of his country. Rome continued increaſing 

in empire. The next great war was with 
Macedonia. The people, though frequently 
contentious in the management of internal 
affairs, in the direction of external, ſuffered 
themſelves to be guided by the advice of 5 
the ſenate. In wars of importance and diffi- | 

culty, they gave the command to men of 

high character and authority in the ſenate, 
not, as in the beginning of the Punic war, | 
to their ' own favourites and demagogues. 
The war againſt Macedonia was entruſted to 
Emilius Paulus, the ſon of him who had 
fallen at Cannz, owing to the folly of the 
popular favourite. The magnanimous A- 
milius did not riſe to the conſular dignity 
by flattering the populace. He was really 
an ariſtocrat; and though able and willing 
to promote the advantage of the people, yet 
regarded their opinion but little on matters 
of policy and of war, becauſe he knew they 
had neither information nor ability to think 
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or runſorr juſtly on ſuch ſubjects. Knowing 
'the petulant freedom with which the lower 
orders preſume to cenſure the meaſures and 
actions of men entruſted with the higheſt 
offices of the ſtate, he expreſſed, in a ſpeech. 
to the people, his real eſtimation of cenſures 
paſſed by thoſe who had neither information 
nor capacity. Let ſuch, he ſaid, as think 
* themſelves quallified to adviſe the general, 
* now accompany me into Macedonia. 
= They ſhall have a paſſage on board my 
„ ſhip; and in the field, be welcome to a 
5 place in my tent, and at my table; but 
* if they now decline this offer, let them 
* not afterwards pretend to judge of what 
e they neither ſee nor underſtand.” mi- 
lius expreſſed that opinion of the ſentiments 
of the populace, which every great man muſt 
really entertain. No man of real abilities, 
if he make uſe of reflection, will ever lay 
much ftreſs on the praiſe or diſpraiſe of thoſe 
ho approve or condemn, without knowing 
; a. 
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and uciderfiaaiding the grounds of approbation 
and cenſure. It is true many men of very 
great talents, pretend a profound reſpect for 
the opinion of the vulgar, on political affairs. 
A man of firſt rate parts may have conſulted 
a cobler; but ſtill is as much convinced as 
Emilius Paulus, that the cobler ought not to 
go beyond his laſt. Thoſe of the populace, 
who are gratified and flattered by the court- 
ſhip and attention of great men, may be 
aſſured that the great men who cajole them, 
conſider them not as aſſociates, but as tools. 


Tur : Macedonians defended themſelves 
againſt the Roma arms, with a vigour not 
unworthy of thoſe anceſtors who had humbled 

Greece, and conquered Perſia, under Philip 

and Alexander. At length, however, the 

firmneſs of the Macedonian phalanx, gave 
| way to the verſatile enterprize of the Roman 
legion, headed by AEmilius Paulus ; Mace- 


donia was reduced to be a Roman Province. 
Tu 
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TR reduction of Macedonia, joined to 
the humiliation of Carthage and Syria, pro- 
duced a very great change in the Roman 
manners. The people having no very pow- 


erful rival to fear, became elated and inſolent. 


Their conduct began now more uniform- 
ly to ſhew the miſchievous tendency of a 
conſtitution, by which they poſſeſſed ſu- 


preme power. From the accumulation of 


treaſure, which tributary or conquered coun- 
tries yielded, they were freed from taxes. 
Such an exemption naturally made them for- 
get that they were ſubjects. Become ſove- 
reigns of other countries, they manifeſted a 


- diſpoſition to be ſovereigns at home ; in fact, 


as well as by law. 


One rival till remained, though humbled, 


not cruſhed. The Carthaginians ſtill poſſeſſed 
ample reſources, faſt increaſing, and excited 


the jealouſy of the - Romans. A quarrel 
which 
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which aroſe between them and the Roman 
ally, Maſſiniſſa, king of Numidia, afforded a 
pretext (not a juſt ground) to the Romans 8 
of commencing hoſtilities, ſhould they find 
it expedient. The expediency of war became 
then a queſtion; Cato at the head of one 
party, impreſſed with the riches and power 
of Carthage, contended that Rome never 
could be ſafe, whilſt that city remained, and 
therefore Carthage muſt be deſtroyed. Scipio 
Naſica, more enlarged in political views, ſaw 
that the people were becoming obſtinate and 
diſobedient to the ſenate. Though he looked 
on Carthage as too weak to conquer Rome, 
yet he thought too” ſtrong to be deſpiſed. 
He wiſhed the fear of that rival to reſtrain 
the inſolence of the multitude, It belongs 
not to this eſſay to detail the proceedings of 
the Romans againſt Carthage. We ſhall only 
in general obſerve, that they were iniquitous 
in the higheſt degree; that Carthage made 
a vigorous defence for ſeveral years, and was 
| | at 
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t laſt taken and deſtroyed by Scipio Emis 
lianus. This celebrated man, the fon of 
Paulus Emilius by birth, and the grandſon 
of Scipio Africanus by adoption, extended 
afterwards the Roman empire in Spain, and 
conquered one of the moſt warlike ſtates of 
that country. Other conqueſts were carrying 
on in other parts. The Romans were now 
ſovereigns of the ſouth of Europe, and north 
of Africa. They were already the moſt pow- 

erful ſtate in the known world. Their 
power conſiſted not merely in the numbers, 
whom they commanded, nor in the fertility 
and richneſs of their countries, which they had 
ſubdued, but in the vigour of their character. 
Their extent of empire aroſe almoſt ſolely 
from moral cauſes. The Latin reader who 
peruſes the hiſtory of the animated, penetra- 


ting, forcible, and impreſſive Livy, the 

| Grecian reader who peruſes the accurate and 

comprehenſive Polybius, the Engliſh rea- 
der who peruſes the diſcriminating, the pro- 

found, 


9 
found, philoſophical Ferguſſon, will ſee 
Roman politics minutely and completely de- 
tailed, and by the laſt generalized with an 
ability, which only a mind of the greateſt 
force and of the moſt continued exertion, 
could exhibit. From any of theſe hiſtorians 
it may be c early ſeen, that it was the ariſto- 
cracy actually exiſting, not the democracy ; 
preponderant by the conſtitution, which ren- 
dered Rome ſo generally ſucceſsful. The 
nobles gave that direction to the native vigour 
of the Roman character, which rendered it 
_ triumphant over all oppoſition. The aban- 
donment of power and ſubmiſſion to the 
authority of either one great man, or a coun- 
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cil of great men, preſerved and extended the 

proſperity of the people. The exceptions con- 
firm the rule. The Romans were generally 
proſperous, occaſionally unſucceſsful ; becauſe 
they were generally guided by wiſe men, and 
occaſionally judged and acted. for themſelves. 


The right object of every: conſtitution i is to 
ſecure 


(mn 7} 
fecure the welfare and proſperity of 'the com- 
munity, Talents, induſtry, and enterprize, 
tend to the proſperity of the poſſeſſors. One 
of the ſtrongeſt objections againſt democracy 
is, that it cannot ſtand the trial of proſperity. 
That which all individuals, and all ſocieties 
deſire, and which the moſt eminent quali- 
ties of the human character produce, becomes 
in a democracy ruinous, ſo have we ſeen in 
Athens, fo fhall we ſee in Rome, and in 
every other democracy of magnitude and 
continuance. Had a Hannibal always con- 
tinued to hover over the Romans, their de- 
mocracy might have produced no dreadful 
convulſions. But now no eminent leader 
remained to employ them abroad, and divert 
their attention from internal politics. No 
rival remained to reſtrain the inſolence of the 
populace, poſſeſſed of power with believed 
 fecurity of enjoyment. The people had, 
from the tribute of conquered. countries, no 
taxes to pay. Such quantities of' corn were 

| exacted 
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exacted from ſubdued nations, or 1 by i 
| dependent alles, that gratuitous diſtributions 
among the poorer orders were very frequent. 
The loweſt of the populace could ſubſiſt 
with little induſtry. Exemption from the 
neceſſity of bodily labour, in minds either by 
power or by habits unfitted for intellectual 
exertions and rational enjoyments, never fails 
to produce vice and corruption. Idleneſs in 
ſuch, naturally cauſes debauchery. The fre- 
quent acceſſions to the number of votes, from 
the emancipation of ſlaves debaſed the com- 
mons as a body, and rendered them, as ex- 
tention of ſuffrage to men of no rank or pro- 
perty muſt always do, more eaſily influen- 
as by factious and defigning men. ©* Theſe 

* new voters increaſed (ſays Ferguſſon) by 

© their numbers and their vices, the weight 

of that dreg, which, in great and proſpe- 
*rous cities, ever finks, by the tendency 
* of vice and miſconduct, to the loweſt con- 
© dition. 1 became a pou! of —_— fac- 
tion 


„ 
* tion who are ever actuated by envy to their 
<* ſuperiors, by mercenary views, or by ab- 
& ject fear; who are ever ready to eſpouſe 
* the cauſe of any leader, againſt the re- 
4 ftraints of public order ; diſpoſed to vilify 
* the more reſpectable ranks of men; and 
© by their indifference on the ſubjects of 
* juſtice or honour; to fruſtrate every prin- 
* ciple that may be employed for the govern- 
_ ment of mankind, beſides fear and com- 
te pulſion.” Such citizens as Dr. Ferguſſon 
here deſcribes, were, as he afterwards ob- 
ſerves, far from being the majority at Rome, 
yet were in numbers ſufficient to contaminate 
the whole body of the people. A low worth- 
Teſs deſcription of voters, maſt not only be 
bad as far as their own numbers extend, but 
muſt naturally infect others before of a higher 
deſcription; with whom they would then 
aſſociate. Were ſuffrage to be ſo extended 
as to admit every inhabitant of St. Giles to 
vote for the county members, not only theſe 
new 


LW. 
new voters would : themſelves be corrupt 
and worthleſs, but many of the preſent 
free-holders would be hurt by aſſociating 
with ſuch company. Extenſion of ſuffrage. 
to the loweſt orders, every real patriot then 
muſt reprobate as the ſource of political 
corruption, and en depravity. 


Ix every great and proſperous ſtate, 
diverſities of property muſt take place. 
Induſtry, enterpriſe, ſobriety, ſagacity, 
and prudence, muſt in the natural courſe 
of things, produce property. Whilſt there 
are inequalities, intellectual and moral, in 
the human mind, if 1 its faculties and habits 
are ſuffered to exert themſelves, there muſt 
| be diverſities of riches. Cauſes, if ſuffered 
to operate, muſt produce correſponding ef- 
fects. There can be no equalization of 
property, but by reducing all men to an 
equally low ſtandard of intelle& and morals. 
The qualities from which property reſults, 
are thoſe which render the Poſſeſſors moſt 
| R beneficial 
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beneficial to the community. It is there- 
fore the intereſt of every community, to 


encourage in its members, thoſe exertions 
from which wealth proceeds. As no mo- 


tives operate more powerfully on the human 
mind, than love for children, and a deſire 
for their welfare and happineſs, it is 


the intereſt of a ſtate, that the proper- 


ty of parents ſhoujd deſcend to their 
offspring. A parent is much more fire- 
nuous in the exertion of uſeful qualities, 
from knowing that his children will reap 
the fruits of his labour. Property  accu- 
mulates in families, and is one chief ſource 
of their diſtinction. From it alfo arifes other 
ſources of eminence. The man of proper- 
ty can afford to give his children a liberal 
education : that advantage naturally elevates 
their ſentiments, enlarges their views, and 
ſo qualifies them for higher offices than 


the poor and ignorant are fitted to fill. 


From the natural conſtitution of the human 


mind, inferiors envy their ſuperiors. Col- 
| | 4 „ a 
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lateral circumſtances inoreaſe, diminith, 
or diverſify the operations of their envy. 
They repine more at the partial ſuperiority 
of thoſe in ſome reſpects their equals. At 
Rome, whilſt the commons were debaſed 
from the cauſes which we have mention- 
ed, the nobles by their application to the 
affairs of ſtate, by their education, by their 
perſonal talents, and hereditary virtues, 
had acquired extenſive property. The 
commons repined at this ſuperiority of 
riches, without conſidering that it reſulted 
from the progreſſive operation of moral cau- 

ſes, They were the more enraged, becauſe 
the democratical conſtitution of their coun- 
try had rendered them equal in power to 
_ thoſe, to whom nature and education had 
rendered them -unequal, in every other 
conſtituent of excellence. The common peo- 
ple were filled with indignation at the extent 
of the eftates, and riches of the nobles; 
and defired to reduce them to their own level. 


Where the people poſſeſs ſupreme power, 
R 2 | i and 
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and conſequently the commons a majority 
of votes, there ſeldom are wanting incendi- 
aries io inflame them againſt the nobility. 
The Roman commons found a leader of 
ſedition in Tiberius Gracchus. Gracchus 
was ſprung from a family originally plebeian, 
but which the merits and ſervices of his 
father had ennobled. By the mother's ſide, 
he was the grandſon of Scipio the conquer- 
or of Hannibal. His ſiſter was married 
to the younger Scipio, the deſtroyer of 
Carthage. Thus either by deſcent or 
affinity, he was connected with the firſt 
families of Rome. His parts were lively, 
and his temper ardent. ' At an early age 
he was diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence; 
that equivocal talent of which the utility 
or hurtfulneſs to its poſſeſſor, and thoſe 
within the ſphere of his influence, depends 
on its union, with ſound underſtanding 
and virtuous principles. In either the one, 
or the other, or both of theſe qualities, Ti- 
berius in his conduct ſhewed himſelf defi- 

cient. 
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cient. Of his eloquence, and of the ap- 
plication of it, we have a very able and 
ſuccinct deſcription in the dialogue concerning 
famous orators by the firſt orator of his time, 
whoſe own orations were generally directed 
to the moſt beneficial purpoſes. 1 wiſh 
(ſays Cicero, ſpeaking of Tiberius Grac# 
chus, and Caius Carbo his friend and cotem- 
porary) „Tiberius Gracchus and Caius 
Carbo, had poſſeſſed equal talents and purity 
« of intention, in their political proceedings, 
as they did oratorial powers, no one 
« would have exceeded them in glory. But 
« the former of them, for a ſeditious and in- 
« flammatory conduct in his tribuneſhip, an 
« office on which he entered enraged againſt 
ce every reſpectable man for his diſapprobation 
« of the diſgraceful treaty with the Numan- 
tines, was put to death by an aſſociation 
of the friends of his country. The latter 
« avoided the puniſhment due to him for 
e inflaming the people, by a voluntary 
| « death.” In this paſſage we have both 
R3  Cicero's 
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Cicero's opinion of the eloquence of Tiberius, 
and his account of the cauſes of its direction 
to pernicious purpoſes. Gracchus in his 
youth had excited the fanguine hopes of his 
friends, that he would riſe to the higheſt 
offices of ſtate, and fill them in a manner 
fitting his ſtation in life, and worthy of 
his anceſtors. In his early youth he ſerved 
under Scipio at the fiege of Carthage, and 
equalled any of his rank and age, in cou- 
rage and in conduct. The deſire of diſtinction 
appears to have been his ruling principle ; 
in that ſituation it led to meritorious actions. 
The love of diſtinction however, though 
very uſeful as a ſecondary and ſubordinate 
principle, is very dangerous as a primary. 
It too frequently leads its votaries to 
_ conſider leſs, truth and falſehood, right 
and wrong, than the opinion of thoſe with 
whom they aſſociate. From this cauſe, it 
often happens that men of rank and talents 
herd with low people, among whonr they 
will be diſtinguiſhed, rather than with 
* ä other 
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other men of rank, with whom they will 
be on a footing of equality. Impelled by 
this principle, the eſquire in private life will 
ſometimes aſſociate with his huntſman, whip- 
per-in, and footmen, inſtead of gentlemen. 
Impelled by this principle, the nobleman 
or gentleman in public life, ſeeks the 
clubs of tradeſmen and mechanics, in 
preference to the company of his equals. 
As diſtinction is comparative, even although 
his talents and acquirements be fuch as 
to procure reſpectability among the firſt 
ranks, he prefers being higheſt among the 
low, to being high among the high. Such 
was the caſe with Tiberius Gracchus. He 
might have been eminent even among 
Roman ſenators, but as there were ſome 
men ſtill greater, he could not be the firſt. 
Special circumſtances, modify, diminiſh, or 
encreaſe this principle of emulation, and 
direct the objects for which it is to oper- 
ate. Diſappointment of expected honour, 
and diſapprobation of his conduct in a 
| R 4 — Political 
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political negociation incenſed Tiberius againſt 
the nobility, and drove him to ſeek from 
the multitude that eminence, which he 
was now precluded from attaining among 
thoſe of his own rank. Soon after his re- 
turn from Carthage, he was appointed pay- 
maſter of the forces ſerving under Caius 
Mancinus at Numantia. Mancinus, with 
his army, was defeated, and ſurrounded by 
the Numantines ; to ſave himſelf from being 
cut to pieces he ſued for a ceſſation of 
arms. The Numantines, who remembered 
with gratitude and admiration the father 
of Tiberius, refuſed to negociate with any 
but the ſon. Tiberius, pleaſed with this 
mark of diſtinction conferred on kim 
by the enemy, outſtepped the limits 
of his office, and concluded à peace. 
As pay-maſter of the forces, it was no 
part of his office ei ther to form or execute 
reſolutions of peace or war. The peace, 
even if it had been concluded by an offi- 
cer properly authorized, was, according 
| | to 
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to the ſentiments of the Romans ſanctioned 


by the ſoundeſt policy, diſgraceful. It was 


a peace framed when decided ſuperiority 
did not enable them to dictate the terms. 

| It was to remove a temporary evil, from 
which vigour and perſeverence would 
have ſoon permanently extricated them, 
a ſacrifice of national honour. So mean, 
ſo precipitate a peace could not pleaſe 
the magnanimity of a Roman ſenate. 
The ſenators refuſed to ratify articles, 
which they deemed baſe and ſcandalous to 
Romans. The people, on the contrary, 
approved of the conduct of Gracchus. Their 
views were too narrow to ſee the fatal 
effects of humiliation and deſpondence. 
By the peace many of their relations and 
friends returned ſafe, who might have fall- 
en had they, with the uſual bravery of 
Roman ſoldiers, endeavoured to force their 
way through the enemy. This ſafety, though 
diſgraceful, becauſe with ſwords in their 
hands they had made no effort, many 
5 of 
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of the people thought preferable to the 
danger which they might have incur- 
red by trying to fight their way. 
Gracchus they therefore took under their 
protection. Incenſed againſt the ſenate, 
and gratified by the attachment of the 
people, he from that time made it his 
chief ſtudy to thwart the one, and pleaſe 
the other. He knew that the plebeians 
conſtantly repined at the riches and 
great eſtates of the nobles. He concluded 
he could not more effectually gratify the 
poor, than by procuring diſtribution 
among them of the property of the 
rich. A complete equalization he faw 
would be altogether impracticable at firſt. 
He began with propoſing to limit only, 
the eſtates of the great, not to divide them 
| altogether. He undertook to revive the Agra- 
rian law, which a ſeditious tribune had pro- 
cured to be enacted near three centuries 
before the time of Gracchus, but which had 


fallen into the diſuſe which its abſurdity and 
injuſtice 
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injuſtice. deſerved. By this law, no. Raman 
was fo poſſeſs more than a limited porfi- 
on of land, which, reduced to Engliſh 
meaſure, would be about three hundred 
acres, a hundred of the larger cattle, and 
five hundred of the leſſer. Tiberius 
being now elected tribune, moved in a 
general aſſembly, the renewal of this law; 
and propoſed to divide the ſurplus of 
the great eſtates among the people. Were 
univerſal ſuffrage (which Heaven forbid) ever 
to be eſtabliſhed in this country, were a 
convention of the multitude to have the 
uncon trouled power of enacting laws, it 
would net be a difficult matter for one 
of the demagogues to convince ſuch an 
aſſembly, of the expediency of reducing 
the property of the rich, and — A. 
diſtribution among the poor. | 
| Tur motion of Tiberius was heard by the 
populace with great applauſe. The ſpeech 
by which he ſupported his motion is wor- 
thy 
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thy of attention, as it contains the principal 
conſiderations uſually advanced by levellers 
to explode the inequalities of mankind. 


„THE ſavage beaſts (he faid) in 
Italy, in that land, which they who 
„ monopolize its produce call happy, have 
ee their dens, their places of repoſe, and 
. — at But thoſe who bore arms, and 
« expoſed their lives for the fafety of their 
country, enjoy nothing in it but the 
„ air and the light. They have no houſ- 
« es or ſettlements of which the poſſeſſion 
d& js fecure and permanent; they are con- 
<& ſtrained to wander from place to place, 
b with their wives and children, becauſe 
te they have not property to fix them in 
c an abode. Your commanders (he ſaid) 
« are guilty of a ridiculous error, when, 
« at the head of their armies, they exhort 
«© you, my poor fellow-citizens, to fight 
« for your temples and altars. Among ſo 
cc many Romans none is poſſeſſed of either 

ce Falter 
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c altar or monument, none has a houſe of 
« his own, nor ſeats of his anceſtors to 
„defend. You have fought, and many 
« of your friends have been ſlain, not to 

4 maintain your own property, for theſe 

g engroflers have left you no property 
« to maintain. You labour to ſupport 
the luxury and wealth of other men. 
„ You are ſtiled menibers of the firſt na- 
„ tion in the world, and lords of the uni- 
„ yerſe, but have not a foot of ground on 
„which to reſt.” An harangue of this na- 
ture, ſpoken to a tumultuous populace. (for 
it is the multitude which he addrefſed as 
ſoldiers, becauſe every Roman was obliged 
to be a ſoldier, if his country wanted 
his ſervices) naturally inflamed their minds. 
They were eagerly deſirous of having 
the bill paſſed into a law. So daring 
an attack upon property, not the ſenate 

only, but even one of the tribunes ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed. Marcus Octavius made a 
beneficial uſe of a pernicious office, and in- 
terpoſed 
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ED) his negative. Tiberius, enraged 
at this patriotic oppoſition of his colleague, 
became the more obſtinate in his reſolution, 
and more violent in his proceedings. 
He propoſed, that the great landholders 
ſhould abſolutely cede the exceſs of their 
poſſeſſions beyond his levelling ſtandard. 
The lower people aſſembled from all quar- 
ters to vote for the paſſing of fo agreeable 
a law. Tiberius, to remove the obſtacle 
of his colleague's negative, found means 
to have him moſt unconſtitutionally de- 
prived of his office. The popular aſſembly 
paſſed the bill into a law. As the 
fupreme power was veſted in the people, 
the ſenate could not prevent them from 
ſanctioning any favourite motion, however 
hurtful to he ſtate. 


Hap FINES been a mixed government, had 
the ſenate poſſeſſed a legiſlative power equal to 
that of the people, had there heen a ſupreme 
| magiſtrate, with a voice in the legiſlation, 
| which 
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which, in any conteſt between the ſenate 
and the aſſembly of the commons, he 
would uſe againſt that party which was in 
the wrong, the bill of Tiberius would 
have been thrown out, and the flame 
would have been allayed without any ſerious. 
miſchief. The ſupreme magiſtrate would 
have ſeen, that the proceedings of the 
commons were violent and pernicious; and 
that it was his duty to himſelf and the 
country, to throw his weight into the ſcale 
of the ſenate. At Rome there was no 
ſueh ſalutary controul. The conſtitution 
being in ſo great a degree democratical, the 
ſenate could not reſiſt decrees, however 
deſtructive, which the popular aſſembly 
choſe to paſs. They were obliged to 
aſſociate as individvals againſt the de- 


ſtroyer of property, and conſequently of 
rational liberty. Scipio Naſica headed the 
aſſociation for defending liberty and pro- 
perty, and reſcuing the country from the 
diſtraction, anarchy, and injuſtice, which the 

85 = © proceed- 
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proceedings of Tiberius threatned. Their 


uſual reſource in times of emerg-ncy, 
the creation of a dictator, was then un- 
attainable with ſafety to the ſtate. The 


conſul who had the nomination of that high 


magiſtrate, was known to be favourable to 
the views of Tiberius. Tiberius prepared 
by force to oppoſe the aſſociation of men 
ol property and patriotiſm. A ſcuffle en- 
ſued, in which Tiberius fell. Rome was, 
for the preſent, ſaved from anarchy. and 
confuſion by an aſſociation of defenders of 
liberty and property, againſt innovators 
and levellers. 


SALUTARY as was this meaſure of the 


grandees, it excited great rage among the low- 
er orders. Thoſe who have either done, or 


deſigned miſchief, are diſpleaſed with the 
puniſhment of paſt, and prevention of fu- 
ture evil. An aſſociation againſt levellers 
could not expect to be popular among le- 


vellers themſelve 8 66 The ſubverſion (fays 
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„ 
Ferguſſon) © of government, that was likely 
« to have followed the policy of Grac- 
« chus, becauſe it did not take place, was 
« overlooked ; and the reſtitution of order, 
= effected by the ſenate, appeared to 
« he a tyranny eſtabliſhed in blood.“ 
The ſenators inſtead of proceeding vigor- 
_ ouſly to oppoſe the execution of the iniquit- 
ous Agrarian law, very impolitically ſteered 
a middle courſe, and made ſome conceſſions 
to the popular faction. They permitted 
Fulvius Flaccus, and Papirius Carbo to 
be choſen commiſſioners, to put the law 
in execution, and even conſented that Scipio 
Naſica, the preſerver and ornament of his 
country, ſhould be removed from Rome. 
This temporizing conduct in a great 
degree, undid what their vigour had 
before done. Papirius Carbo being choſen 
_ tribune, fomented the animoſity of the 
people againſt the ſenate. Scipio Africanus 
no returned triumphant from Spain, u- 
ſed the influence which his abilities and 
9 ſervices 
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ſervices had procured him, in oppoſing the 
dangerous innovations of the popular lead- 
ers. That great man was inſulted and threat- 


ened by the populace; and the day after 


/ 


he had made a .ſpeech in the ſenate for 


ſuch firm and vigorous meaſures as the emer- 
gency required, was found dead in his 
bed. The ſuſpicions were ſtrong againſt 
the demagogues. They had influence 
to prevent an enquiry. So enraged was 
the populace at the magnanimous conduct 
of Scipio, that his body was refuſed: the 
| honours of a public funeral. Such is 
democratic gratitude towards the greateſt 
benefactors. Inſolent and violent themſelves, 
and ſtimulated by the factious harangues 
and motions of their tribunes, the. peo- 


ple became outrageous. They groflly in- 


ſulted the worthieſt and moſt- eminent of 


the ſenators. At the inſtigation of their 


tribune Labeo, who for his infamous con- 


duct had been degraded by Metellus the 
cenſor, a mob had almoſt put to immediate 
| death 
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death that nobleman, the eldeſt and moſt 
venerable ſenator of the time, and inveſted 


with one of the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 


He was with difficulty reſcued from their 


hands. As the people were ro. paramount 
in fact as well as by law, no enquiry was 


made concerning this outrageous act. Such 


was the ſtate of affairs at Rome, when 


there appeared a- perſon of ſuperior talents. 


to the other demagogues. 


Carivs Gracchus being twenty years 
of age at the death of his brother Ti- 
berius, retired from the public view. It 
was for ſome time uncertain, whether he 
conſidered Tiberius's conduct as a model, 
or as a warning. Though he ſpent ſome 


years in retirement, yet was he preparing 


himſelf for public buſineſs. When he 
made his apperance, he gave ſpecimens of 
ſtill brighter parts, and a more ardent 
temper than even his brother. He was 
not long in ſhewing that, as well as 
= $a Tiberius, 
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Tiberius, he was deficient in ſound judge- 
ment, without which ingenuity is a curſe, 
not a bleſſing to the poſſeſſor. About 

this time the Italian ſtates began to con- 
ceive views of being admitted to the privi- 
leges of Roman citizene, and to vote in the 
Roman aſſemblies. The democratic faction 
favoured this extenſion of ſaffrage, knowing 
well that the greater the number of voters, 
the greater would be their power. The ariſ- 
tocratic party ſaw that the voters, without 
the addition of more, were already too nu- 
merous for the peace and order of the ſtate. 
On this occaſion Gracchus ſhewed what plan 
and politics he was going to embrace, He 
undertook the cauſe of the Italian ſtates, 
and made a very ſpecious harangue in 
their favour. The friends, however, of 
the eſtabliſhed order of things prevailed. 

The democratic. party the following year 
ſucceeded in elevating a moſt ſtrenuous 
demagogue, Fulvius Flaccus, to the conſular 
power. Though born a nobleman, and 
ſprung 


K | 
ſprung from a family which had performed 
great ſervices to the ſtate, Flaccus had 
deſcended to be a ſubordinate leader of 
the loweſt and moſt factious of the po- 
pulace. He had been the humble imitator 
and agent of Tiberius Gracchus. Raiſed 
now to the firſt office of the ſtate, he began 
the functions of his magiſtracy by factious 
laws. He propoſed a bill for extending to 
the Italian ſtates the right of ſuffrage, and 
admiſſibility to the higher offices. The 
more exalted the rank, and the greater tlie 
influence of thoſe who propoſe dangerous 
innovations in a ſtate, the more neceſſary 


it is for virtuous and patriotic men to 


oppoſe them ſtrenuouſly. The ſenate, men 
of property, and real love for their country, 
combined in oppoſing Flaccus's motion; 
they ſucceeded in preventing its paſſing 
into a law. Thwarted in this meaſure, 
he endeavoured by means of his conſular 
power to remove the obſtacles which had 
retarded the full execution of the Agrarian 
| "2 "> on 
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act. Whilſt he was making motions agree- 
able to the levelling intentions of the peo- 


ple, the ſenate found an opportunity of 
employing him in a war which now com- 


menced with a tribe of the Gauls. Gracchus 
was choſen queſtor for Sardinia. The ſenate 
had hopes of reſtoring order to the ſtate 


3 during the abſence of theſe incendiaries. 


Gracchus was continued in the queſtorſhip. 
Suſpecting that the intention of the conti- 
nuation was to keep him at a diſtance from 
popular aſſemblies, he qui tted his ſtation 
and returned without leave. He was called 
to account by the eenſors for deſerting 
his duty. When democracy 1s prevalent, 
unavailing is either law or juſtice againſt 


the favourite of the populace. ** However 
de willing (ſays Ferguſſon) the cenſors may 


* have been to remove this peſt from 
c the commonwealth, they were too weak 
40 to attempt any cenſure in this ſtate of 
cc his, cauſe, and in the preſent humour of 
« the people.” Gruccaus eſcaped without 
. „ animad- 


A 


„ 
animadverſion. He was ſoon after choſen 


tribune, and in that office he propoſed vari- 
ous hurtful acts. The oppoſition of the 


ſenate had prevented the Agrarian law from 


being ſteadily executed. | Gracchus moved 
' a renewal and confirmation of it, with 
this addition, that the lands ſhould be an- 


nually diſtributed among the poor. He 


endeavoured by every means to diminiſh the 
reſpect which was entertained towards the 
ſenate. In ſhort, he attempted to reduce all 
the members of the community to the equa- 


lity which democrats profeſs to adore. A 
true democratical leader wiſhes the people 


to reign, that through them he may reign 
himſelf. | | 


In matters not connected with govern= 
ment, Gracchus propoſed and executed ſeve- 
ral uſeful works, ſuch as bridges, highways, 
and other public improvemens in Italy. In 
every part of his conduct that regarded the 
| conſtitution, he was turbulent, ſeditious, and 
| Þ 4 | dan- 
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dangerous. Being re- elected tribune the 
following year contrary to the law, he pro- 
eeeded in his attempts to make the conſti- 
tution, as it already was nearly, completely 
democratical. He obtained an act for 
depriving the ſenate of the ſhare they ſill 
retained in the judicative part of the 
government ; and ordaining that the judges 
ſhould be choſen from the equeſtrian rank. 
The moſt dangerous project which he 
formed, or indeed any Roman demagogue 
had hitherto formed, except the Agrarian 
law, and which Fulvius had unſucceſsfully 
attempted, was the admiſſion of the I- 
talian ſtates to vote in, the Roman aſſem- 
blies. Againſt ſo dangerous an innovation, 
which would have leſſened the reſpectability, 
and increaſed the corruption of the voters, 
in proportion to the increaſe of the num- 
bers, not the. fenators only, but moſt of 
the plebeians, of | any property, conſe- 
quence, or character, made a manly and 
vigorous ſtand. After a warm conteſt, the 
motion 
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motion was again negatived. Gracchus baf- 


fled in this project, propoſed other laws 
tending to pleaſe the very loweſt of the 


plebeians. -On his motion public granaries 


were erected, and a law was made that corn 


ſhould be iſſued from thence, conſiderably 


under the prime coſt. This act (ſays 


Ferguſſon) gave a check to induſtry, which 
„is the beſt guardian of manners in po- 
* pulous cities, or wherever multitudes of 
; men are crouded together.” Nothing in- 
deed tends more powerfully to advance 
the deſigns of an ambitious demagogue, 
than the prevalence of idleneſs among the 


populace. Idleneſs produces in vulgar 


minds, diſſipation, the conſequence of both 
is poverty; and of poverty reſulting from 
ſuch cauſes, corruption, and profligacy. 
Such perſons are of all others the fitteſt 


for being tools to a demagogue, and for 


being employed 1n any flagitious peg he 
can Conceive. 
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Oxx of Gracchus's laws, though intended 
to pleaſe and gratify the multitude, gave 
no diſſatisfaction to the ſenate. It was 
decreed that colonies ſhould be ſettled in 
different parts of Italy, and that the city 
of Carthage ſhould be rebuilt for the re- 
ception of ſix thouſand Romans. The 
ſenate readily agreed to a meaſure which 
was likely to rid the city of the moſt tu- 
multuous citizens. It alſo afforded an op- 
portunity of removing the popular leaders, 
by employing them to ſettle the new 
colonies. Fulvius and Gracchus were ap- 
pointed commiſſioners for eſtabliſhing 2 
colony at Carthage. Whilſt Gracchus was 
in Africa, the ariſtocratic party gained 
conſiderable ſtrength in Rome, and carried 
the election of Opimius, a very able and 
ſtrenuous friend of the nobles, to the con- 
ſulſhip. Gracchus on his return had the 
audacity to offer himſelf a third time for the 


tribuneſhip. His ſuit, equally preſumptuous 
as 


{241 | * 


as illegal, was rejected. Ever ſince the 
motions of Tiberius Gracchus, and the 
prevalence in moſt caſes of the democra- 
tical party, the aſſembly of tribes had more 
frequently determined legiſlative queſtions, 
than the aſſembly of centuries. The force 
which the ſenate and its adherents acqui- 
red during the abſence of the demogogues, 
enabled the centuries to regain a part of 
their conſtitutional conſequence. Legilla- 
tion began again to be attached to property, 
rank, and ability, more than to mere num- 


ber. The reſtoration of the pre-eminence 


of rank and property is a death blow to le- 
velling demagogues. Fulvius and Gracchus, 
ſeeing things were returning to their 
natural channel, became deſperate, and 
prepared for force. They ſaw that their 
dreams of univerſal ſuffrage and equaliza- 
tion of poſſeſſions, were no longer likely 
to be realized without violence and 1nſur- 
rection. To that they had recourſe. 


They attempted to ſeize the Capitol with an ; 


armed 


(as } 

armed body of deſperadoes, but were fruſ- 
trated by the vigilance of the friends of 
their country, headed by the conſul. One 
of the attendants of the conſul, juſtly re- 
proached Gracchus with ſedition and re- 
bellion ; and was murdered by a follower 
of the demagogues. The country was 
declared by the magiſtrates to be in a 
ſtate of war. They cited the two leaders 
to anſwer for their conduct before a 
general aſſembly of the people. Fulvius 
and Gracchus refuſed to appear, and 
with a numerous party in arms took a_ 
ſtrong poſt on the Aventine hill. The 
friends of their country proceeded to hoſ- 
tilities againſt thoſe rebels, Caius and 
Flaccus with many of their adherents were 
killed. 


Tur proceedings of the democratical lea- 
ders at Rome, ſtrikingly manifeſt the cloſe 
connection between profuſe extenſion of ſuf- 
frage, and diſtribution of private property. 
| | | The 


© 
The extenſion! and the encroachment went 
ſo much hand in hand, that we may fairly 


' infer, that had the propoſers been able to 


bring the former to univerſal ſuffrage, they 


would have done it with a view of bringing 


the latter to univerſal equality. 


Hap Rome been a government of three 


eſtates, the daring attempts of Fulvius and 


Gracchus would have been much ſooner 


and more eaſily repreſſed. The vigilance 


of the executive government would have 
detected in a leſs advanced ſtage, proceedings 
ſo dangerous to the community. The ſenate 
and the reſpectable part of the popular aſ- 
ſembly would have concurred in making 
regulations according to the novelty and ex- 


igency of the caſe, for preventmy the ſeditious 


meetings, at which a Fulvius or a Gracchus 
inflamed the populace to diſcontent and 
inſurrection. | 
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FoLvius and Gracchus were two moſt 


violent democrats; in a government only 
where democracy had too much weight, 
could they have dared even to propoſe the 
greater number of their political meaſures, 
but eſpecially thoſe confounders of all ors. 


der, and ſubverters of all Juſtice, univerſal 


Fulfrage and confifcation of property. A 


mixed monarchy would not only have pre- 


vented the efforts of thoſe leaders of ſedition 
from long diſturbing the public tranquility, , 


but even from involving their deluded fol- 


| Towers in utter ruin. The wonted hearers 
of their harangues would have been pre- 
vented from liſtening to them, by the 


wiſdom and activity of a well-balanced 


government, before ſedition ripened into 


rebellion, and: debarred from thoſe incendi- 
aries, might have been changed into good 
and uſeful members of ſociety. After the 
ſuppreſſion of the Gracchii, the ſenate and 
magiſtrates recovered their former authority. 


The people taught by recent experience 
H- the 


a_ word 
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the danger of violent oppoſition to the 
ſenate, allowed queſtions of legiſlation to 
originate in that wiſe body, and to be af- 
terwards determined by the aſſembly of 
property, not the aſſembly of number. 
Juſt notions of ſubordination reſumed their 
place, and expelled the viſionary and miſ- 
chievous fancies of univerſal equality. Po- 
pular power ſubmitted to ſenatorial authority. 
Order and tranquility ſucceeded confuſion 
and tumult. 5 8 


5 
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CHAP. XII. 
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Marius —Saturninus and Glaucia, pernirious meaſures, be- 
ni/hment of the good Metellus—Druſus's reform bill 
excites intefline war —Sylla—Sulpicius—defeat of the 
demagogues—revival of the faclion under Cinna— 
death of Marius —fimal overthrow * fiss followers 
Hllas . | 


'Th E cauſe of the diſorders ſtill remain- 
ed, though at preſent ſuſpended in its oper- 
ation. Where democracy is the prevailing 
principle, demagogues will never long be 
wanting to miſlead the multitude. A per- 
ſonage now began to appear on the popular 
fide of much ſuperior intellect and vigour 
of mind to the Gracchii, and equal to any 
man who had as yet exiſted in Rome; this 
was the celebrated Marius. 


MARIUS was a man of obſcure birth and 


uncouth manners, but of the greateſt courage, 
military 
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military experience, and conduct. He was 
endued with very great talents, which, 
[notwithſtanding a moſt booriſh addreſs and 
ungraceful deportment, he could direct with 
the greateſt art to the attainment of any 
object he choſe to purſue. Great men have 
ſometimes the prejudices of the weak and 
fooliſn. A narrow and mean education gave 
to Marius that hatred of the nobility, which 
low perſons ſo naturally imbibe againſt rank 
and dignity, Ambition alſo, a predominant 
principle in the character of Marius, added 
to his hatred of the nobles, reſentment, be- 
cauſe they thwarted him in his purſuit of 
power. He received the firſt rudiments of 
his military education at the hege of Ni u- 
mantia, under that great maſter Africanus, | 

where the penetration of Scipio anticipated 
the future eminence of his pupil. Soon after 
the death of the younger Gracchus, Marius 
was choſen tribune. In that office he gave 
unequivocal proofs of wiſdom and intrepidity, 
- but 
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but did not manifeſt that democratical ſpirit 
which he afterwards diſplayed. The laws 


which he propoſed were calculated for the 


advantage of the ſtate in general, not for 


che gratification of a particular claſs. It is 


not improbable, that policy prevented him 


from making a violent attack upon the no- 


bility. The ſenate, ſince the death of Caius, 
poſſeſſed great authority, in which the peo- 


ple had a temporary diſpoſition to acquieſce. 


Marius, for the preſent, reſted his hopes of 


aggrandiſement | on his military exertions, 
The war againſt Jugurtha afforded him the 
firſt opportunity of greatly diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf. When that adventurer had riſen by 
the murder of his couſins to the throne of 
his uncle, the Romans attacked him as the 
uſurper of a kingdom under their protection. 
By his artifices and the remiſſneſs of the 
generals ſent againſt him, a remiſſneſs ſup- 


poſed to be owing to corruption, he for 


| fome years made a ſucceſsful ſtand, He 


even 
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ever viſited Rome, with an · oſtenſible vier 
of ſubmitting entirely to the Romans, but 
really expecting to find the reſt of the ſena- 
tors equally open to bribery as the conſul. 
The murder of another couſin, which he 

cauſed to be committed, compelled him to 
leave Rome. On his return to Africa, he 
defeated the Roman general Albinus. Me- 
tellus, a nobleman of high character, Was 
choſen conſult, and ſent to Numidia. He 
entirely defeated Jugurtha, and reduced him 
to great difficulties. Under Metellus, Ma- 
rius ferved: With, great reputation as a lieu- 
tenant-general. He obtained leave to go 
to Rome to ſtand for the conſulſhip. Po- 
pular diſſenſions were beginning to revive. 
The tribunes, eſpecially a very zealous de- 
demagogue, Memmius, had perſuaded the 
people, that the whole body of the nobility 


was equally chargeable with corruption, as 
thoſe who had commanded againſt Jugurtha. | 
Arrived in Rome, Marius inveighed againſt 

, m—_—_ 7: the 
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the nobility in that ſpeech, of which Salluſt 


gives us ſo maſterly an account, He was 


choſen conſul in ſpite of the oppoſition of 


the nobles, and appointed to command ;the 
army in Numidia. His vigour and ability 


would have made him ſucceſsful in a much 


more difficult war than this now was. Ju- 
gurtha was again defeated, and ſought refuge 


| with his father-in-law, Bocchus, who de- 


livered him up to Sylla the queſtor of Marius. 
Marius returned triumphant to Rome. He 
was next employed as general againſt nor- 
thern hordes, which had migrated from the 
ſhores of the Baltic, and the faſtneſſes of 


Germany, to the more genial climes of ſou- | 
thern Europe. Theſe barbarous nations had 


_ approached Italy ſome years before the con- 


queſt of Jugurtha. Carbo, then conſul, was 


| ordered with an army to watch their motions, 
but raſhly encountering their force, was with 


his troops overwhelmed by their numbers on 


the northern frontier of Italy. Inſtead of 
marching 


( 25 
marching into that country after their victory, 
they turned aſide towards Gaul and Spain. 
On their return from Spain, they again ho- 
vered over Italy, and cauſed great alarm at 
Rome, Marius was eſteemed the fitteſt ge- 
neral to cope with ſo formidable an enemy. 
He was ſent into Gaul to protect the Roman, 
province, and prevent the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones from invading Italy. Surpriſing a nu- 
merous army of them near the Rhone, he cut 
them to pieces, and thereby added greatly to 
his military fame. Another maſs of the barba- 
_ rians, however, penetrated into Italy, near the 
| Adriatic. In his fifth ſucceſſive conſulſhip, 
he, together with his colleague, Catullus, 
totally deſtroyed theſe northern invaders. 
Returning to Rome, he was adored by the 
multitude almoſt as a god. He now ſued 
for the ſixth conſulſhip, and was equally 
eager to have Metellus excluded, as himſelf 
elected, By his influence with the people, 
and that of demagogues his. tools, and above 
al by bribery, now ſo eaſy, as ſuffrage was 

| T 3 | ſo 
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| general, he ſucceeded in both. The tur- 
| bulence of democracy had been reſtrained by 
\ the puniſhment of the Gracchi, and by the 
fear of the cimbrian invafion. The fate of 
the Gracchi was beginning to be forgotten, 


and fears of the barbarians were entirely re- 
moved. The people returned to their demo- 
cratic violence with redoubled fury. The 
tribune Saturninus, and the prætor Glaucia, 
were the oſtenſible leaders of the multitude, 
but were really the agents of Marius only. 
Saturninus courted the populace by propoſing 
new diſtributions of landed property; that 
the money taken in war, ſhould be employed 
in purchaſing lands for the ſoldiers of Marius, 
and the poorer citizens; and that corn, 
| bought at the public. expence, ſhould be 
| given gratis to the multitude. ' This ſupply 
| of their wants without their own exertions, 
however pernicious, was pleaſing to the po- 
pulace. Extenſion of ſuffrage, the uſual ei- 
ther forerunner, or follower of encroachments 
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on property though moſt generally the for- 
mer, did not fail to be a favourite meaſure 
of the demag gogues. Meetings were conti- 
nually held of the moſt ignorant, _ worthleſs, 
and deſperate of the populace, ' The dema- 
gogues painted in ſtrong colours imaginary 
grievances, and inflamed the miſguided mul- 
titude againſt the ſenate, the men of property 
and reſpectability. In a mixed government 
it would have been poſlible to have prevented 
ſuch ſeditious meetings, and puniſhed ſuch 
incendiaries, by legal means without any vio- 
lence ; but in a government where democracy 


was prevalent, force was the only way to 
reſtrain. the exceſſes of the multitude, in- 
flamed by wicked and deſigning leaders, 


Unwilling to proceed to violence, the ſenate 
| was obliged to yield for the time, to popular 
phrenſy. So great was the favour of Marius 
and his tools with the people, that he and his 
faction were become maſters of Rome, The 
Power of the ſenate was virtually. ſuppreſſed. 
= 4 | . 


CF 
With the conſequence of rank and dignity, 


fell as uſual the conſequence of property. 


The aſſembly of centuries was obliged to 
give up entirely the legiſlative power to the 
aſſembly of . the tribes. In a democracy, 
| ſooner or later univerſal ſuffrage takes place 
and manifeſts the direful effects. Soon would 
confuſion and anarchy prevail in any country, 
if 1gnorance and meanneſs were to have equal 
weight as rank and ability; if a chimney- 
| ſweeper were to have an equal ſhare in the 
legiſlation with a Duke of Bedford or a 
Fox. The reduction of both to his own low 
level would be his firſt object. The power 
of the ſenate was entirely ſuppreſſed. A lau 
was paſſed obliging that body to confirm 
every act of the tribes, which was in fact an 
annihilation of the ſenatorian power: 2a 
| Nate of things equally pernicious, as if the 
London Correſponding Society had attained 
the ſupreme power, and compelled parlia- | 
ment to ſanction any law which they choſe 
| to 
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to direct. To the haranguing lecturers of that 
ſociety, would then be owing all our political 


meaſures, as according to Pope's P. P. clerk 
of this pariſh, the proceedings of the laſt years 
of Queen Anne, were owing to Robert 
Jenkins, farrier; Amos Turner, collar-ma- 
ker; George Pilocks, late exciſeman ; Tho- 
mas White, wheel-wright ; and above all 
P. P. himſelf; perſonages equally fitted for 
political direction as thoſe lecturers. Heaven 
be praiſed, no Correſponding Society, no 
Aſſembly of Tribes rules here ! Happy had 
it been for Rome if the populace had not 
ruled there. Every ſenator was required 
under pain of degradation, to take an oath to 
abide by the regulations in queſtion. Marius 
pretended to object to this oath, and other 
ſenators followed the example he profeſſed to 
ſhew. Metellus, the moſt venerable-member 
of the ſenate, and the moſt ſtrenuons oppo- 
nent of democratic violence and ambitious 


| demagogues, declared he would never take 
ſuch 
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ſuch an oath, Marius, notwithſtanding his 
declaration, actually ſwore. The following 
day his tool Saturninus, procured in the 
aſſembly of the tribes the baniſhment of : 
Metellus. This was the object that Marius 
had principally in view, ' becauſe the abi- 
lities and virtues of Metellus were great ob- 
ſtacles to the execution of his deſigns of 
becoming abſolute. In a democracy, as we 
have ſeen in the caſe of Piſiſtratus, thoſe | 
who aſpire at tyranny, endeavour to remove 
men of rank and talents from the councils 
of the ſtate. Glaucia and Saturninus, en- 
couraged by their ſucceſs, proceeded to ſuch 
violence as to rouſe the ſenators, and all the 
citizens of rank and property to aſſociate 
againſt thoſe daring innovators. Bloodſhed 
enſued. The democratical leaders, after 
murdering a nobleman propoſed for the con- 
ſulate, with their adherents ſeized the Ca- 
pitol⸗ They were beſieged by the friends 
of their country, taken and put to the ſword. 


\ 
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it was owing to the prevalence- of demo- 
cracy, that political conteſts at Rome were 
attended with murders. Had there been 
a government of effectual controul, ſach 
daring miſcreants as Saturninus and Glaucia 
would have, by the regular courſe of law, 


received the puniſhment due to their trea- 


ſons. In the rebellions of the Gracchi, and 
in that of Saturninus and Glaucia, it is evi- 
gent, that from democracy came the diſcaſe, 
from ariſtocracy the cure. | 


MA RIUS . aloof from the latter part of 


the proceedings of his friends, but was 


ſtrongly ſuſpected of wiſhing well to their 
cauſe. Knowing the ſuſpicion, he choſe 


to abſent himſelf | from Rome. He viſited 


Aſia, and tried to ſtir up a war between 
Rome and Mithridates. | 


Tux ſenate having now no formidable op- 
ponent, reaped its importance, Some ſa- 
nary 
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lutary laws were made to reftrain popular 
violence and tribunitian intrigues. The tran- 
quillity of the ſtate, ariſing from the preva- 
lence of the nobles, was only of ſhort du- 
ration. While (ſays Ferguſſon) the ſource 
* was open, any mere temporary ſtagnation 
could only tend to increaſe the foree with 
* which it occaſionally burſt over every im- 
* pediment of law or good order, that was 
* placed in its way.” Scarcely had the 
regulations of the ſenate and men of property, 
been made for reſtoring order to the ſtate, | 
when they were diſturbed by the projects of 
Marcus Livius Druſus, tribune of the people. 
Druſus at firſt profeſſed to act in concert with 
the ſenate, and propoſed to reſtore to that 
body the judicative power, of which they 
had been deprived by the laws of Gracchus, | 
A clauſe, however, for admitting three hun- 
dred knights at once into the ſenate, which 
he tacked to his bill, ſhewed that his real 
object was to debaſe that illuſtrious body. 
4; | His 


( 259 ). 
His following: proceedings more unequivo- 
cally fhewed his real deſigns. He propofed 
that all the diſtributions of the land intended 


by Gracchus in favour of indigent citizens 


' ſhould be carried into execution. He alſo 


| revived the project of Gracchus for beſtow- 
ing univerſal ſuffrage on the inhabitants of 


Italy. The men of rank, property and pa- 
triotiſm joined in oppoſing ſo dangerous an 
innovation. The propoſed Reform Bill of 
Druſus was rejected with deſerved indigna- 


tion. Rejection, however, did not undo 


all the evil which the motion cauſed. Buoy- 
ed up with hopes that the influence of 
Druſus in the popular aſſembly would pro- 
cure them that ſuffrage which had ſo long 


been their favourite object, the Italians were 
greatly incenſed at their diſappointment. 


They formed conventions to deviſe meaſures 
for extorting by force from the legiſlature 


what it would not voluntarily grant. They 


ſtill pretended that they meant only to uſe 
ih = peace- 
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peaceable means for the attainment of their 


object. Their preperation however of arms, 


troops, and military ſtores ſhewed' that they 


did not intend a peaceable procedure. This 


wWas confirmed by their ſubſequent conduct, 
as they broke out into actual rebellion. It 


is probable, that had the Romans with rea- 
dy vigilance obſerved their proceedings from 
the time that they began to aſſemble in con- 
ventions, diſſolved thoſe aſſemblies by force, 
and ſeverely puniſhed: the ring - leaders, the 
rebellion might have been prevented; but 


in fact, this rebellion turned out to be one 


of the moſt dangerous wars that ever at- 


tacked Rome. It would be by no means 


candid to conclude that Druſus, who was 


not in other reſpects a deſperate character, 
really wiſhed affairs to come to fuch extre- 


mities. However that may be, it is certain, 


that his motion produced thoſe pernicious 


convulſions. Such conſequences reſulting 
from propoſitions of extenſion of ſuffrage, 


ought 


—_ 


merly acquired. 
fame of Sylla blew into a flame a reſent- 
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ought to be a warning to popular leaders, 


if they do not really deſign miſchief, to be- 


ware of making ſuch inflammatory motions 


as tend to produce inſurrection. 


Tur war which enſued between Rome and 


the Italian provinces was ſtiled the War of 


the Allies. 
exertions, and cauſed much bloodſhed on 
both ſides. Among the Roman leaders who 


It called forth great military 


diſtinguiſned themſelves the moſt eminent 


were Marius and Sylla. Of theſe two, 


Marius was hitherto the higher in reputa- 
tion, Sylla in that war the ſuperior in 


actual performance. He was riſing faſt to 


that military glory, which Marius had for- 


Jealouſy of the increaſing 


ment, which from a combination of cauſes 


had long poſſeſſed the breaſt of Marius. 


Sylla was ſprung from a patrician family. 


In his early age he devoted himſelf to the 
lite 
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Amie which had for ſome time begun | 


to ſpread among the Romans. Addicted 
greatly to pleaſure, he did not conceal a 
genius deſtined to give him aſcendency over 


men. Though habitually voluptuous, he 


never ſuffered. his pleaſures to obſtruct the 
purſuit of thoſe great objects which his mind 
could conceive and deviſe the moſt efficacious 


means for attaining. He began his military 
career by ſerving as queſtor under Marius in 
the Jugurthine war, ſhewed great courage and 


conduct in this ſubordinate capacity, conci- 
liated the affection and eſteem of the ſoldiers, 


and gained the reſpect and confidence of the 


general. When Jugurtha fled for refuge to 


his father in-law Bocchns, a negotiation was 


opened between Marius and that prince, con- 
cerning the Numidian. Sylla was employed 


by the Roman general to conduct the nego- 


tiation, and by his policy and addreſs pre- 


vailed on Bocchus to deliver Jugurtha into 
his hands. He gave up the Numidian to 


- his 
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his general, but among the ſoldiers, and at 
Rome, took to himſelf the merit of the 
capture of Jugurtha. He had a ring made 


for himſelf repreſenting Bocchus putting 
Jugurtha into his poſſeſſion. His conduct 


appeared to Marius arrogant, and firſt ſow-- 
ed the ſeeds of that hatred, which | ripened | 
into fruits ſo fatal to the commonwealth. 


Sylla, acting as lieutenant- general under 


Catulus Marius's colleague in the war againſt 


the Cimbri, greatly raiſed his military cha- 
racter and influence with the ſoldiers. That 
farther incenſed Marius, ſtill however he d id 
not interfere much in public affairs, but after 
the concluſion of the Cimbrian war devoted 
himſelf chiefly to his pleaſures. | In fact, the 
talents of Sylla required ſome great object to 
rouſe them to exertion, and at the period 
from the end of the Cimbrian irruption to 
the beginning of the revolt of the Italian pro- 
vinces, there was no war of conſiderable im- 
portance. At home he attached himſelf to 
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the party of the nobility and even married 
the daughter of Metellus, but was not pecy- 


liarly active in oppoſing popular violence. 


Hie ſeems to have reſerved himſelf until his 
oppoſition could be effectual. In the war 
with the Italian rebels he ſhewed his military 
talents to be equal to thoſe of Marius, even 
when he was in the vigour of his age. The 
termination of that conteſt was not altogether 
ſo ſucceſsful as the Romans expected. The 
approach of foreign war headed by the abi. 
lity and power of the formidable Mithridates, 
induced them to compromiſe the diſpute with 
thoſe of the revolted Italians who had been 
leaſt warm in the cauſe, and to grant them 
with certain limitations, the ſuffrage which 
they required. Thoſe however who had 
been the principal authors of the revolt were 
excluded from the benefit of this compromiſe. 
Mithridates king of Pontus, the moſt power- 
ful monarch of the eaſt, had invaded the tem. 
tories of Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes kings 

| „ 
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of Cappadocia and Bithynia, and expelled the 


kings from their dominions. Remonſtrances 


were made by the ſenate in favour of their 
allies, but in vain. Mithridates moreover 


ordered all the Roman citizens found in Aſia 


to be put to death. A general maſſacre took 
place accordingly. The Romans prepared 


for war, choſe Sylla one of the conſuls, and 
appointed him to command the army deſtined 


againſt Mithridates. Whilſt Sylla was get-- 
ting ready for his expidition, a more dangerous 
diſturbance aroſe from the popular party, than 


any which had yet taken place in Rome. 
Not only the ſenate, but the men of property 
and conſequence of the people, regarded Sylla 
as the fitteſt perſon for conducting the war 
which was now commencing. 'The late ex- 
tention of ſuffrage had however given a great 
acceſſion of power to the demagogues, becaufe 


it was now very eaſy for any ſeditious ha- 
ranguer to procure a majority 'in an aſſembly 
in which the loweſt and moſt worthleſs of 
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the populace were ſuffered to vote. Sulpicius, 
more daring and profligate than even Satur- 
ninus had been, was now tribune. Seeing the 


4 authority which the late extenſions of ſuffrage 


gave to popular leaders, he endeavoured if poſ- 
ſible to procure univerſal ſuffrage. He undd 
the limitations under which the Italians had 
been permitted to vote, and filled up the rolls 
of the people in whatever way ſuited his own 
views. At the head of his rabble he did 
whatever he pleaſed. He cauſed many re- 
ſpectable citizens, who endeavoured to reſif 
his violence, to be put to death. Sylla him- 

ſelf, the chief magiſtrate of his country, was 
obliged to withdraw privately from the capi 
tal, and ſeek ſhelter in his army. Marius, 
who had kept on the reſerve whilſt there was 
a doubt of Sulpicius's ſucceſs, | now that he 


believed his victory over the men of rank and 
property indiſputable, put himſelf at the head 
of the populace. It had long been his object 
to have the command againſt Mithridates, 2 
| 25 command 
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command for which his age and infirmities 
rendered him totally unfit. In an aſſembly 


conſiſting ſo much of ſuch voters as were now 
admitted it was eaſy for a favourite of the 
mob to obtain whatever decree he choſe. 
An act was procured appointing Marius to 
ſuperſede Sylla in the command. Every 
thing at Rome was managed by Sulpicius 


and Marius, at the head of the dregs of the 


populace. If the government of Rome had 
been properly mixed the evils that enſued 
would have been prevented. The. controul- 
ing orders would either have reſtrained Sul- 
picius in the beginning of his career, or 
brought him and Marius to condign puniſh- 
ment when their ſedition ripened into trea- 


fon, when they actually levied war againſt 


the chief magiſtrate and the ſtate. The 
demagogue would have been hanged, the 
ſenator beheaded in the due courſe of law, 
and the ſtate reſtored to tranquillity. But 
the democracy did not admit of legal redreſs. 

3 3 | Thoſe 
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Thoſe ket men had acted agreeably to 


the forms of the government. By the con- 


| ftitution the ſupreme power was veſted in 


the people; and as they had procured a 
majority of votes their proceedings had been 


_ nominally legal. They might have com- 
pletely eſtabliſned their own uſurpation with. 
out departing from the letter of the lay. 


To have attempted to uſe literally legal 


means in oppoſing them would have been 
ineffectual. Sylla by the neceſſity of the 


times, was compelled to deviate from eſta- 
bliſned law, and to oppoſe force by force. 


He marched to Rome at the head of his 


army. Marius oppoſed him with his adhe- 
rents. A bloody conflict enſued ; Sulpicius 
among many others was killed; Marius with 
difficulty eſcaped, and took himſelf to baniſh- 


ment. Sylla did not fail to gratify his own 


private reſentment- as well as puniſh the 
public enemies, now that he had the ſu- 


preme power in his hands, His general 
f regulations 


1 

regulatians however tended to prevent the re- 
currence of popular violence, by removing the 
cauſes. He reſtored the ſenate to its former 
power, and replaced the legiſlative authority in 


the hands of the aſſembly of the centuties, the 
majority of property, inſtead of that of the 


tribes, the majority of number. 


Havine reſtored the commonwealth to 


tranquility, Sylla ſet out upon his expedition 
againſt Mithridates. By a ſeries of victories, 
gained with a vety inferior army, and in very 
unfavourable circumſtances, he in two years 
compelled Mithridates to evacuate his con- 
queſts, to indemnify the Romari allies - for 
their loſſes, and the Romans for the expence 
of the war. Whilſt this great man was 
engaged in repreſſing and reducing the foreign 
enemies of his country, its internal, the de- 
mocratic party, again recovered its ſtrength 
at Rome, Cinna, his ſucceſſor in the conſut- 
ſhip, revived the popular pretenſions to uni- 
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verſal ſuffrage and diviſions of property. 
The ſenate and the principal men among the 
people, headed by Octavius the other con- 
| ſul, joined in oppoſing theſe dangerous pro- 
poſitions; obliged Cinna to leave Rome, and 

choſe another conſul in his place. The war 
ſtill in ſome degree ſubſiſted between Rome 
and the moſt obſtinate of the Italian ſtates. 
Several armies were on foot in Italy. The 
refractory Italians were well affected to the 
democratic party at Rome. Cinia betoox 
himſelf to an army under Appius Claudius, 
and had the addreſs to gain it over to his 
intereſt. He was joined by Sertorius, a man 
of great talents and military ſkill, who, 
though driven by diſappointments and reſent- 
ments into the democratic party, poſſeſſed 
many virtues, and endeavoured to moderate 
the violence of his aſſociates. Marius hear- 
ing in Africa, where he was in baniſhment, 

that the democratic faction was again in force, 
haſtened to Italy to join Cinna, The pru- 
dence 
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dence and moderation of Sertorius objected to 
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character into the camp. He was over- ruled 
by Carbo and Cinna, and Marius ſuffered to 
put himſelf at the head of the army. On 
hearing that Marius was with the army, 
many of thoſe ſoldiers and officers who had 
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formerly ſerved. under him, left the oppoſite 
party, and flocked to his ſtandard. At. the 
head of numerous forces, he with Carbo, 
Cinna, and Sertorius, marched to Rome. 
Metellus and Octavius, generals of the party 
of the ſenate, endeavouring to oppoſe him, 
were abandoned by their troops. Marius 
entered Rome; cauſed thoſe of the friends 
of order, who did not ſave themſelves by 
flight, to be put to death without a trial, 
and confiſcated their property. His moſt 
atrocious cruelties were againſt the greateſt 
and moſt reſpectable characters of the ſenate. 
He ſuffered his ſoldiers to gratify their bad 
paſſions as well as himſelf, The city was a 
| diſma] 
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diſmal ſcene of robbery, murder, and every 
ſpecies of enormity. Sertorius was very averſe 
to theſe horrid crimes, but was unable to 
prevent them. Marius made himſelf conſul, 
and ſuffered his banditti to continue their 
rapine and maſlacres. Rome, when taken 
by the Gauls, had not been ſuch a ſcene of 
woe as when poſſeſſed by the democratic 
faction, and the democratic leader Marius. 
Marius in uſurping the ſupreme power, did 
no more than every democratical leader would 
do, if he had the ſame abilities and the ſame 
opportunities. His tyranny however was 
fortunately not of very long continuance: 
death put a ſtop to his barbarities. If 
Rome had been a government of king, lords, 
and commons, Marius would either not have 
formed ſuch deſigns, or if he had, would 
have been arreſted in his courſe, by the vigi - 


lance of government and the wiſdom of the 


national council, long before his projects had 
produced ſo direful effects. He was to- 
| | tally 


( 7 F. 
tally unreſtrained by principle, and would 


have been a bad man under any government, 

but that his wickedneſs produced bloodſhed 

and devaſtation in his country, aroſe from the 
| prevalence of —_— 


ON the death of Marius, the democratic 
partizans, headed by Cinna, uſurped the 
| government. Meanwhile Sylla returned to 
Italy, to avenge the injuries of his plundered 
and murdered friends, and of his enſlaved 
country. The democratic leaders had nume- 
rous forces, and together with the Italian 
ſtates, promiſed a formidable oppoſition. 
Italy was now the ſcene of a bloody civil 


war, in which the abilities of Sylla were daily 
becoming more and more ſucceſsful. The war 
was carried on for two years, and might have 
laſted longer, if the Marian faction had been 
more under the direction of Sertorius, a ge- 
neral little inferior to Sylla. Sertorius with- 
drew into Spain, Sylla having defeated the 
| | other 
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other Marian leaders, ſucceſsfully. [marched 
to Rome; vanquiſhed the remains of the 
Marian armies near Rome, and entirely 
cruſhed the party. At the head of his vic- 
| torious army, now maſter of the ſtate, Sylla 
proceeded to very great cruelty, caufed the 
priſoners to be put to death in cold blood, 
ordered the adherents of Marius that re- 
mained in the city, and every individual ob · 
noxious to himſelf, to be maſſacred and his 
property to be confiſcated; ſuffered his offi- 
cers and ſoldiers to gratify their rapacity and 
reſentments by robbery and murder; and 
while thoſe horrid ſcenes were acting by his 
permiſſion, or command, amuſed himſelf 
in mirth fand diſſipation. Having extirpated 
the Marian party, he . cauſed himſelf to be 
elected perpetual dictator. He diſpoſed of 
| the confiſcated lands among his ſoldiers, and 
thus made them intereſted in the government 
which he ſhould eſtabliſh, His political re- 
gulations were in general well fitted to the 
5 pre- 
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prevention of the recurrence of thoſe evils 


which the ſtate had ſuffered from the pre- 
valence of democracy, and from tribunition 


uſurpations. He replaced the legiſlative power 


in the aſſembly of property, and reſtored the 
judicative to the ſenate. He deprived the 


tribunes of their pretended right of harangu - 
ing the people, and made ſeveral very ſalu- 


tary additions to the criminal law. On the 
whole his inſtitutions were friendly to the 
order, tranquillity, and happineſs of the ſtate. 
Having eſtabliſhed the government, he to 
the ſurpriſe of all the world, reſigned his 


abſolute power. Sylla's chief principles of 


action appear to have been on the one hand 


violent reſentment; on the other, zeal for 


the intereſt of his country. His reſentment, no 
doubt, prompted him to exceſſive cruelties. It 
might be alledged in extenuation of ſome of the 


barbarities, that they were inflicted on perſons 


Who had been inſtrumental in the greateſt vil- 


lainy to their country and cruelty to his friends. 


His 


To 


His enemies ſtruck the firſt. blow; it was- 

owing to his fortune and ſtrength that his 
| were the hardeſt, and if he did not forbear when 

. had them down, his conduct though not 
iftable, was certainly not unnatural when 
he had been provoked. But whatever ab- 
horrence his conduct towards the conquered 
Marians may deſerve, its turpitude or enormity 
does not leſſen the merit of his inſtitutions, or 
the glory of his reſignation. The democratic 
party began hoſtilities, therefore were ac- 

_ countable for the conſequences. Sylla was 


either cruel from natural diſpoſition, enraged 
from provocation, or ſevere from a ſenſe of 
the injuries of his country. If he was natu- 
rally cruel, the aggreſſion of the democrats 
gave him an opportunity of gratifying his 
cruelty ; if enraged, injuries from the demo- 
crats excited his reſentment; if impreſſed 
with a feeling of wrongs done to his country, 
the democrats were the authors of the in- 
juries. Whether therefore we conſider the 

conduct 
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conduct of Sylla as deteſtable, as excuſeable, 
or as neceſſary, it was owing to democratic 
violence; the maſſacres of Sylla proceeded 
from the prevalence of demgcracy. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Lepidus revives popular difturbances— Crufhed— Pompey 
ſent to Spain againſt Sertrrius—Lucullus ſent againſt 
 Mithridates— Conquers him and Tigranes— Spartacus 

— Cruſhed by Craſſus — Pompey by Tribunitian intrigues 
inveſted with an unlimited power, deſtroys the pirates — 

At the inflance of a tribune ſupported by Cicero ſuper- 
cedes Lucullus in the command, entirely ſubdues ihe 
Aftatic princes. | 


A N attentive and impartial reader of 
the Roman hiſtory, from the firſt appear- 
ance of Tiberius Gracchus, to the civil 
war of Marius and Sylla, muſt be con- 
vinced that the alarming diſſenſions, and 
terrible convulſions, which characterized that 
period, were owing to the democracy. We 
are now entering upon the laſt act of the 
Roman republic and faſt approaching to 
the cataftrophe. The democratic faction, 
though prevented during Sylla's dictatorſhip 
from raiſing its head at Rome, was far from 
being cruſhed. It ſtill remained in great 


though 
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nos hidden force, When Sylla's reſig- 


nation diſpelled its en it again openly 
made its appearance. Lepidus being made 


young, by a graceful appearance, dignifi- 
ed menners, and military enterprize, at- 
tained great diſtinction. When twenty-three 


years of age, though only a knight, and 


inveſted with no public character, he had 
raiſed a body of troops for Sylla. With 
theſe he attacked and defeated Brutus a 


Marian general at the head of much more 


numerous forces. His ſucceſsful courage and 
activity were ſo agreeable to Sylla that he 
hailed the victorius youth Imperator, 2 
title uſually beſtowed on commanders in 
chief only, after a ſignal victory. He or- 
dered hirn alſo to be called Pompey the 
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conſul put himſelf at the head of the reani- 
mated remains of the popular party. He 
| owed the conſular dignity to the influence 
of a young man deſtined to act a diſtin- 
guiſhed part in the cloſing ſcene of Roman 
liberty. Cn. Pompey had, when very 
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Great, a ſirname which afterwards adhered 
to him, and ſeems to have added to his 
idea of his own perſonal importance. In 
the ſequel of the civil war he was by his 
valour and enterprize repeatedly uſeful to 
Sylla. The deſire of diſtinction early ſhew- 
ed itſelf to be Pompey's ruling paſſion; 
through the whole of his life it was not 
difficult for thoſe to lead him, who made 
him believe that he led them. Lepidus 
though a man of no great parts, by pretend- 
ing to be the creature of Pompey had 
induced him to employ his popularity in fa- 
vouring his election. The penetrating Sylla 
eaſily comprehended a character which im- 
poſed on the ſpecious Pompey. He 
diſapproved highly of Lepidus's election, 
and blamed Pompey. for intereſting himſelf 
in his favour. He had by this time alſo, it 
would appear, formed a juſt idea of Pom- 
pey's own character, which ſucceſsful ex- 
ertion in his cauſe had before painted to 
him in too favourable colours. The event 
: a : ſhewed 
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ſhewed the right judgment of Sylla, and 
the wrong judgment of Pompey concerning 
Lepidus. Lepidus propofed to repeal all 
the ordinances of Sylla, to reſtore the tribu- 
nitian power to its former dangerous height, 
and to eſtabliſh univerſal ſuffrage through 
Italy. The ſenate oppoſed his motions, 
and ſucceeded in having them rejected by 
the people. Diſappointed, he levied war 
_ againſt his country, and advanced to Rome. 
His ability however was not equa] to his 
wicked intentions He was defeated, and 
driven to baniſhment in which he died. 


SERTORIUS. had retired to Spain with 
ſome of the remains of the Marian faction, 
and collected a conſiderable body of Spa- 


| niards againſt the Romans. Now that Sylla 


was dead, he was at this time the ableſt Ro- 
man who had as yet appeared at the head 
of an army. Metellus had been ſent againſt 
him by Sylla; but only to -manifeſt his 
own inferiority, Pompey was ſent to rein- 
; 1 force 
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force and aſſiſt Metellus. His eagerneſs to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, led him to attack Ser- 
torius without the aſſiſtance of the other 
general. He was on the point of receiv- 
ing, in a defeat, a fatal proof of his 
inferiority to Sertorius, when Metellus 
coming up, covered his retreat. With 
unequal troops, the great abilities of Serto- 
rius prevented them both, as long as he 
lived, from gaining any advantage. At 
length his talents and high military cha- 
rater excited the envy of Perperna, his 
lieutenant general ; at whoſe inſtigation he 
was aſſaſſinated. Perperna, now at the head 
of the Sertorian troops, proved an eaſy 
conqueſt to Metellus and Pompey. He was 
himſelf lain, and his forces diſperſed. 


Mzanwaiile the democratical power 
was faſt riſing to its former greatneſs, and 
the tribunes to their pernicious authority. 
The great original defect in the Roman 
conflitution, — want of a juſt balance, 
notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding the „ of Sylla, 
ſtill remained. A mixed well-poiſed go- 
vernment could have ſaved Rome from the 
turbulent anarchy of democracy or the pa- 
ralyzing horrors of deſpotiſm. Republics 
have, in general, been eager to extend their 
territories. This is manifeſt from the hiſ- 
tory of Athens, of Carthage, and of Rome. 
Far however, is conqueſt and extenſion of 
dominion from being a criterion of the in- 
ternal welfare of a ſtate. The body may 
diſplay feats of ſtrength and activity when 
an inward diſtemper is preying on the vitals. 
Mithridates had renewed the war. Lucullus, 
an able and ſkilful general, who had been 
a great favourite of Sylla, and was highly 
reſpected by the ſenate, was ſent againſt 
the king of Pontus. By ſucceſſive victo- 
ries, he deſtroyed Mithridates's beſt troops, 
diſpoſſeſſed him of his principal cities, and 
the greater part of his dominions. Mithri- 
dates ſought refuge with his ſon-in-law 

A 3 Tigranes, 


ES 


Tigranes, king of Armenia, now the moſt 
powerful prince of the Eaſt. The Arme- 
nian monarch afforded his friend protection, 
and went to war with the Romans. 
Lucullus defeated Tigranes, took his capij- 
tal, and would have finiſhed the war by 
the ſubjugation of all his territories, if 
' democratic caprice had not ſuperſeded him 
in his command, and appointed a favourite 
general to reap the fruit of his labours. 


| DukinG this war, a dangerous diſturb- 
ance broke out in Italy, from an inſurrection 
of the ſlaves. As ſlavery was a ſtate, 
which prevailed under all forms of govern- 
ment in ancient times, we have ſaid little 
of the Athenian ſlaves, and hitherto nothing 
of the Roman. It does not appear, that 
the treatment of ſlaves either in theſe ſtates, 

or in. any. other democracies, was diftin- 
guiſhed either by mildneſs or ſeverity from 
that under other forms of government: it 
| does 
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does not therefore tend to illuſtrate the 
effects of democracy. There was at Rome 
one peculiarity in the uſe made of ſome of 
their ſlaves. A certain deſcription of them 
was employed in fighting, as a ſhew to 
amuſe the people. Theſe were called 
Gladiators or Sword- players. The con- 
queror either ſpared or flew his antagoniſt, 
according to the ſignal given by the ſpec- 
tators : « Perſo pollice vulgi (ſays the 
fatiriſt) ** Quemlibet occidunt populariter ,” 
if the populace turned their thumbs, the 
victorius combatant muſt kill the foe to 
pleaſe them.” The Romans took as much 
delight in theſe bloody combats as the Spa- 
niards do in bull-fights, and ſome of our 
countrymen do in cock-fighting, bear- 
\ baiting, and boxing matches. Thoſe gla- 
diators were incloſed in ſchools, in which 
| they practiſed the various movements of 
attack and defence, and were in point of 
exerciſe and diet, like modern prize-fighters 
previous to a pitched battle, in training for 
| X 4 —R— 
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their public exhibitions. From one of theſe 
ſchools, Spartacus, . a gladiator, of great 
ſtrength and co:rag *, eſcaped with near a 
hundred of his followers. Betaking them- 
ſelves to the woods and mountains, they 
plundered the adjacent country. Numbers 
of ſlaves, deſer ters, and other malefactors, 
flocked to the ſtandard of Spartacus. The 
Roman government at firſt deſpiſed this 


inſurrection; the event ſhewed that it is 


very unwiſe in rulers, to diſregard even 
the buddings of rebellion. Spartacus eaſi- 
ly defeated ſmaller bodies ſent againſt him, 
and even vanqu ſhed two conſuls with their 
combi: ed forces. After this inteſtine com- 
motion had raged for three years, Marcus 
Caſſus, who had diſtinguiſned himſelf 
unde! Sylla, was appo ated to command 
againſt the inſurgents. Ile ſoon re- eſtabliſh- 
ed the 1 periority of the Roman troops; 
engaged Spartacus, who after a gallant 
reſiſtance, was killed and moſt of his fol- 
lowers cut to pieces. The remains of the 
. - vanquiſhed 
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vanquiſhed inſurgents fled for refuge to the 
mountains, and were there met by Pompey, 
returning from Spain with a victorious ar- 
my. He eaſily cruſhed the fugitives. The 
vanity of Pompey led him to aſſume the 
merit of having finiſhed a war, in the cloſe 
of which, he had accidentally met with a 
few runaways without any leader.“ I have 
| (ſaid he in a letter to the ſenate) © cut up 
« the root of that war, and exterminated 
„ the very laſt of thoſe robbers.” Craſſus 
was highly offended at Pompey for arroga- 
ing to himſelf a glory which really belonged 
to him. He however ſacrificed his reſent- 
ment to his ambition, and joined with 
Pompey, to procure the conſulſhip for both. 
Though profeſſed ly of the ariſtocratic party, 
they both courted the people. Craſſus, who 
was the richeſt man of his time, gave en- 
tertainments to the whole multitude ; and 
three months proviſion of corn. Oſtentatious 
vanity, much more than deſigning ambiti- 
on, was the main n ſpring of Pompey's actions. 
| Power 
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Power he ſeemed to conſider only as the 
means of gratifying his love of diſtinction. 
By the fame of his exploits, and the plau- 
fibility of his deportment, he was highly 
agreeable to the people. After there was 
no general to oppoſe him, he had over run 
Spain; the multitude, who meaſure ability 
by ſucceſs, without conſidering eaſe or 
difficulty, believed him to be one of the 
greateſt commanders Rome had ever produ- 
ced. To pleaſe the commons farther, he 
procured the reſtoration to their favourite 
magiſtrates, of that dangerous power which 
Sylla had confined within uſeful limits. He 
alſo procured the judicial power to be taken 
from the ſenate, and given again to the 
Knights, agreeable to Caius Gracchus's 
laws. The ſenate ſaw the dangerous ten- 
däency of Pompey's popular meaſures, but 
was not able to prevent their ſucceſs. The 
people and their demagogues adored Pom- 
pey, and longed for an opportunity, now 
that his conſulſhip was expired, of beſtow- 
ing 
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ing on him ſome very high employment. 
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Azovr this time the ſea was very much 
infeſted with pirates; the numbers of thoſe 
increaſed as the profits of their depredations 
became greater. They failed in formida- 
ble ſquadrons ; not only captured trading 
ſhips, but entered harbours, plundered the 
coaſts and maritime towns, took numbers 
of citizens whom they forced to pay ranſom, 
ſold for ſlaves, or put to death. They 
appeared even at the mouth of the Tiber, 
| plundered Oſtia, the Graveſend of Rome, 
and by interrupting the corn trade, redu- 
ced the city to great ſtraits. The diſtreſſes 
cauſed by the pirates afforded to Pompey 
an occaſion for procuring through tribuni- 
tian intrigues, an extraordinary power. 
Gabinius a tribune, a creature of Pompey, 
propoſed that in order to put a ſtop to the 
piracies, ſome man of conſular rank and 
high character ſhould be inveſted with ab- 
ſolute power, by ſea and land. Pompey 


— 


was 
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was immediately underſtood to be the per- 
ſon intended. The multitude, who are 
eaſily duped, highly approved of this com- 
miſſion, being beſtowed on Pompey. In 
the ſenate the motion was ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed. Pompey . himſelf abounded in 
diſſimulation, and dealt much in artifices, 
which he reckoned very refined, and which 
every perſon of common penetration muſt 
ſee through. He affected to diſapprove of 
Gabinius's motion, enumerated the labours 
he had already undergone, hoped he might 
be left to his repoſe, and declared there 
were many fitter for ſuch an office than 
himſelf. In ſhort, he uſed all the common 
place cant which is employed by thoſe who 
pretend to diſlike a pleaſure, an honour, 

or an advantage, after which they are ea- 

gerly aſpiring. - Thoſe hackneyed arts paſ- 

ſed upon the people as the greateſt diſin- 

tereſtedneſs; ſo competent judges are they 

of conduct and character. Gabinius profeſling 
- 
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to believe the ſincerity of Pompey's decla- 

rations, pretended to be in a great rage, 
and accuſed him of want of patriotiſm, | 
in preferring his own repoſe to the good 
of his country. Pompey, he ſaid, muſt 
be compelled to take the command. Ca- 
tulus, a ſenator of very great wiſdom and 
virtue, delivered his opinion moſt explicitly 
and firmly, on the inexpediency and folly 
of veſting ſuch a power in any one citizen. 
He ſhewed that the ordinary magiſtrates, 
if ever fit for their office, would, when 
furniſhed with a proper force, be perfectly 
adequate to the ſuppreſſion of the pirates : 
and that ſuppoſing Pompey, individually, 
ever ſo moderate and patriotic, ſuch a 
commiſſion would eſtabliſh a bad precedent, 
which might be followed in caſes of a con- 
trary deſcription. The ſound arguments 
of Catulus were convincing to the ſenate, 
but weighed little with the people. Pom- 
pey was inveſted with the power propoſed. 
In the execution of his commiſſion, as in 
7 all 
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all his military operations, he difplayed 
great valour and activity; qualities which, 
though they do not alone conſtitute the 
excellence of a general, are neceſſary to 
render talents and ſkill effectual. Pompey 
in a ſhort time, having the whole naval 
force of Rome at his command, cleared 
the Mediterranean from pirates. 


 D1rsconTENTS had for ſome time crept 
into the army of Lucullus, which prevented 
him from puſhing the ſucceſſes which his 
conduct had obtained. The ſoldiers con- 
ceived that he expoſed them to danger and 
difficulties, in order to encreaſe his own 
treaſure. 


Pop EM had long been deſirous of ob- 
taining the ſupreme command in Aſia. 
Agents from him were fomenting diſcon- 
tent in the camp of Lucullus; whilſt the 
tribunes at Rome, ſtirred up the diſpleaſure 


of the people. Mithridates learning the diſ- 
5 | ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction of the army, had, during the 
abſence of Lucullus in Armenia, defeated 
one of his lieutenants .with a conſiderable 
| body of forces. The vigour of the gene- 
ral, had it been permitted to exert itſelf, 
would have ſoon retrieved the Roman 

affairs. At the inſtance of Pompey's crea- 
tures the tribunes, Lucullus was recalled. 
The populace had now completely reco- 
vered their ſupremacy, and reſumed that 
inſolence, turbulence, and violence, which 
had marked their conduct during the time 
of the Gracchii, Saturninus, Sulpicius, and 
Marius. It was no ſmall reaſon for their 
wiſhing to diſgrace Lucullus, that he was 
an enemy to democratic exceſſes, and high- 
ly admired by the ſenate. Manilius, one 
of the tribunes, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by motions for extending ſuffrage, 
and become odious to the ſenate, propoſed 
a law which he knew would gratify the 
people, and their favourite Pompey. This 
| was 
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was to inveſt him with the command in 
Aſia. A man of the firſt ability and moſt 
benevolent diſpoſitions, who was generally 
attached to the the ariftocratic party, in 


this motion ſeconded the democrat. Tul- 


lius Cicero had before this time eſtabliſhed 


his character as the greateſt orator who had 


ever appeared in Rome. With talents e- 


qualled by one only of his age, with un- 
queſtionable rectitude of intention, it was 
Cicero's fate, from vanity, feebl neſs, and 


irreſolution of heart, to be frequently the | 
tool of men much his inferiors in ability, 
in promoting hurtful purpoſes. There is 


no certain dependence on the conduct of 


a man, however well diſpoſed, whoſe ru- 


ling paſſion is vanity ; or who does not 
poſſeſs firmneſs, as well as wiſdom and be- 
nevolence. Though of the party of the 
ſenate, Cicero coveted the applauſe of the 
people, and knew there could not be a more 


effectual my to increaſe their eſteem and 
| admiration 
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admiration, than a, panegyric on Pottipey: 
He accordingly made a very ſplendid oration; 
the ſcope of which was to prove Pompey to 
be the ableſt and moſt fortunate general that 
ever exiſted; and in every reſpect the only 
perſonage qualified for commanding againſt 
Mithridates. This panegyric in point of 
brilliant eloquence, was perhaps not ſurpaſſed 
even by the famous invective of five hours, 

which a modern orator of the moſt ſplendid 
talents. pronounced in the . Houſe of Com- 
mons. Were we to judge of Pompey's ta- 
lents and character, through the medium 
of Cicero's eloquence, we ſhould imagine 
his victories in Spain, when there was no 
general to oppoſe him; his cruſhing of the 
fugitives after the victory of Craſſus had 
deprived them of their leader, and rendered 
them incapable of reſiſtance, his diſperſion 
of the pirates, with the whole navy of Rome 
ander his command, were proofs of un- 
. equalled 
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equalled military talents. Hortenfius and | 
Catulus, the moſt eminent men of the ariſ- 
tocratic party, zealouſly. oppoſed ſo great an 
| elevation of Pompey. Their oppoſition was 
ineffectual. Ey the unanimous voice of the 
plebeans, Pompey ſuperſeded Lucullus in 
the command, with unlimited power. Pom- 
pey poſſeſſed good qualities, which rendered 
ſuch power leſs dangerous in his hands, than 
it would have been in thoſe of many others. 
He was moderate, temperate, and humane, 
neither avaricious nor oppreſſive. His great 
authority was never intentionally hurtful, al- 
though it became eventually deſtructive to 
his country, by rendering him an efficacious 
tool of the moſt wicked deſigns, in the hand 
of a much more able man. 


Ir was not difficult for Pompey to bring 
to a victorious concluſion, a war with an 
* whom his predeceſſor had ſo greatly 

| reduced. 
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reduced. He entirely conquered Mithridates 
and Tigranes, ſubdued Syria, and rendered 
Judea and ſeveral ether countries GREY | 
to Rome. h 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Julius Cæſar—Conſpiracy of Cataline — Deſeription of con- 
ſpiratom againſt eftabliſi ments. Catalins s aſſeciates 
con ſiſt of a correſponding ſociety, and a ſecret committee 

Plot diſcovered— Cz ſar's eenſulfhip, and democratic. 
innovation Clodius — Baniſhment of Cicero Violence 

of the people. temporary calm recall of Cicero—re- 
newal of democratical outrages—Cæ ſar wvidories 
ix Gaul—Death of Craſſus f Fulia—Dangerous 
=_ of Ceſar —Folly of the people, and wickedneſs 

of their demagogues — Pompey joins the friends of their 
country — Civil anars - Nemotracy terminated in ſingle 
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A Perſonage was in Rome, taking the 
lead in the popular party, whoſe extra- 
ordinary talents fitted him for being a 
bh leading member in the ſenate, or in any aſſem- 
bly of the firſt rank and ability, which the 
world has ſeen. Julius Ceſar was ſprung 
from a noble family, but was firſt by affinity, 
and afterwards by inclination and ambition, 
attached to the popular party. He was ne- 
| Phew to the wife of Marius, and had mar- 
ried the daughter of Cinna. The Roman law 
allowing to a huſband an arbitrary power 
of divorce, Sylla commanded Cæſar to re- 
8 pudiate 
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pudiate his wife, becauſe ſhe was Cinna's ; 
daughter. Cæſar refuſed ; he with difficulty, 
by the interceſſion of friends, eſcaped pro- 
ſcription. Sylla, whilſt he pardoned him, 
manifeſted the penetration of his own charac- 
ter in the judgment he gave of the youth, 
not eighteen years of age; “My friends, 
« ſaid he, I ſee in this young man many Ma- 
riuſes.” Cæſar, during the dictatorſhip, re- 
tired into Aſia, and devoted himſelf to im- 
proving his extraordinary talents by . litera- 
ture. During that time, he incidentally 
_ exhibited ſpecimens of the boldneſs and ſelf- 
* poſſeſſing deciſion which marked his future 
character. Captured by pirates, inſtead of 
ſoliciting their mercy, or courting their fa- 
vour, he aſſumed an imperious tone, and by 
his magnanimous policy, awed thoſe deſpe- 
radoes into the moſt ſubmiſſive reverence, 
and was releaſed on his own terms. Re- 
turning to Rome, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf for his eloquence. Whilſt he was fo 
eminent for oratorial abilities, and for 
- talents in general, he was no leſs remark- 
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able for extravagance and profligacy. He 
was not twenty-five years of age when lie 


had ſpent an ample fortune, and become 
deeply involved in debt. His vices were 


accompanied by an apparent openneſs and 


affability, by winning manners, which tended 


to render them more dangerous. His ſeem- 


ing good nature, his frank, obliging and un- 
aſſuming deportment, rendered him highly 
agreeable to the people, on whom ſuch 


manners in their ſuperiors paſs for unequi- 


vocal proofs of benevolent diſpoſitions. To 
| ſome of the young nobility, he alſo rendered 
_ himſelf very pleaſing by initiating them 
in debauchery, and by ridiculing the auſte- 


rity of the older and moſt reſpeCtable ſena- 


tors. He made his friends, like himſelf, 
ſtrenuous partizans of the democratic faction; 
-he encouraged every motion made by tri- 
bunes, or other ſed!tious citizens, to degrade 


the ſenate, and to diſturb the tranquility of 


the ſtate. Cicero, and ſome others of the 


' moſt ſagacious of the ſenators, diſcerned in 
the 


ti 
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the conduct and character of Cæſar influ- 
enced by his deſperate circumſtances, a deſire 
of univerſal change in the ſtate, in order to 
extricate himſelf from his difficulties, and to 
gratify his boundleſs ambition. To this 
motive, they imputed his oppoſition to the 
ariſtocracy, and his profeſſed zeal for what 
he called the rights of the People. The 
ſenators in general, who had not the pene- 
tration to dive into the. more hidden parts 
of his character, deteſted the notorious part, 
his debauchery and profligacy. Cæſar ſaw, 
that through the people only, he could riſe 
to the eſtabliſhed offices, and much more to 
that power which he appears to have early 
coveted. He perceived that he could not 
more effectually pay his court to the people, 
than by profeſſing warmly to embrace the 
intereſt of their favourites. He appeared to 
be a zealous partizan of Pompey, and next 
to the tribunes Gabinius and Manilius, and 


to Cicero was the moſt inſtrumental in having 
94 extraordinary 
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extraordinary appointments confi on that 
general. Several reaſons determined Cæſar 
to appear ſtrenuous in ſupport of Pompey. 
. Pompey was at that time the principal-fa- 
vourite with the people; conſequently Cæſar 
by appearing his partizan, gratifyed the de- 
mocrats. By the extraordinary powers 
intruſted to that general, a precedent was 
eſtabliſhed of which Cæſar might after- 
wards avail himſelf. Pompey was the man 
of firſt conſideration in the ſtate, and Cæſar 
| had hitherto attained diſtinction far ſhort | 
of his abilities, He muſt have ſeen through 
Pompey's real character, and that it would 
not be difficult for a man of talents, by 
| profeſſing to act a ſubordinate * to 
— him a tool. 2 


Tur democratic party, now that ſuffrage 
was univerſal, comprehended the moſt worth- 
leſs men of the ſtate. Every perſon op- 
prefſed with debt, who wiſhed to defraud his 
creditors, every one who had ſuffered puniſh- 
5 ment, 
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ment, or expected to ſuffer puniſhment for 
his crimes, every one who wiſhed to be 
free from the reſtraint of the laws, ranged 
himſelf under the ſtandard of the demago- 
gues. Whoever had ſuffered puniſhment for 
ſedition, or any other violence tending to 
diſturb the ſtate, was repreſented by the 
demagogues as a martyr, to oppreſſion and 
injuſtice. Cicero, now conful, patriotically 
exerted his great abilities in defending Caius 
Rabirius againſt a charge brought by the 
democratic party, of having thirty-five 
years before killed the tribune Saturninus; 
Beſide the diſtance of time, and the fact 
being that Rabirius did not kill Saturninus; 
that tribune was in a ſtate of rebellion, 
and had taken arms againſt his country. 
He was killed in reſiſting the armed force 
of his country, headed by the ſupreme 
magiſtrates. Whatever individual there- 
fore happened to kill him, was doing his 
duty. Cicero ſucceeded in the defence 
of Rabirius: the accuſation therefore ſerved 
e 1 


only to ſhew the democratic faction to be 
friendly to inſurgents and inſurrections, 
which was well known before. 


DvziNnG this conſulſhip the abilities 
of Cicero diſcovered and defeated a 
moſt dangerous conſpiracy, formed by a 
alub or ſociety branching from the democrats, 
Cataline, a nobleman by birth, but of 
2 moſt abandoned, character, with a bandit- 
ti of deſperadoes, conceived a deſign of 
ſetting fire to the city, of murdering the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, and principal ſenators, 
and of ſeizing the government. Of the 
members who compoſed this conſpiracy we 
have a very ſtriking deſcription from Salluſt, 
which beſide being hiſtorically true reſpect- 
ing thoſe individuals, is philoſophically 
jut as characterizing the claſs of perſons, 

who are in any country moſt apt to en- 
ter into combinations againſt the ſtate. 
The aſſociates of Cataline were profligate 2 


ſpendthrifts, n by their 1 vices in for- 
tune 
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tune and in credit, who would go any lengths 
to be free of their incumbrances which 


prevented the certain continuance of wicked 
gratifications, and to acquire a fund for 
future depravity. To theſe were added 
perſons, whoſe inability or miſconduct had 
prevented them from riſing ſo high in their 
profeſſions, or in the ſtate, as their own 
conceit fancied they deſerved ; in ſhort, all 
who from ruined circumitances, abandoned 
characters, or diſappointed ambition, were 
diſſatisfied with their own individual fituati- 
ons, and wiſhed for a general change, which 
they imagined might make them better, 


but knew could not make them worſe. 


Several women originally of rank and for- 


tune, but who by their vices had reduced 


themſelves to poverty and contempt, favoured 


Cataline's deſign ; thieves, robbers, murder- 


ers, and all thoſe villains who ſubſiſt by 
violence and plunder, approved cf Catoline's 
ſcheme, ſo favourable to their habitual ranino. 
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conſpirators would entruſt the whole of their 
deſign to all whom they wiſhed to make 
inſtrumental in its execution. They ſet 

'out with profeſſing plans of reform, agree- 
able to the notions which ſeditious haran- 
guers had taken ſuch pains to impreſs on 
the people. In the common. cant of mal- 
_contents they repreſented regular government 
as an encroachment on the rights of man, 
and their own deſigns of rebellion, maſſacre, 
and plunder, as plans for reſtoring their 
| countrymen to their inherent privileges. It is 
therefore probable, that ſome of the populace 
from general ignorance, or particular miſcon- 
eeption, might favour Cataline, without hav- 
ing themſelves bad intentions. 'The conſpi- 
racy continued for two years before it came to 
its full height. The plot thickened, and eve- 
ry thing was preparing for making the cataſ- 
trophe moſt terribly tragical. Agents were 
employed in various parts of the country 
to excite diſcontent, to miſlead the ignorant, 
and collect the worthleſs into a participation 


Mn 

of the plot. A correſpondence was eſtabliſhed 

between the diſaffected of the country 
and country towns, and thoſe of the city, for 
the purpoſe of co-operation. Individuals and 
committees were appointed to provide arms. 
Cataline and a junto of the ringlead- 
ers of this correſponding ſociety formed them- 


ſelves into a ſecret committee for arranging 


the plan of rebellion and bloodſhead. 
Their firſt intended victims were the moſt reſ- 


pectable ſenators and megiſtrates, and above 


all Cicero. That patriotic and wiſe ſer- 


vant of his country, was beyond all others 
hated and deteſted by the conſpirators, and 


all their connections. From the head of the 
plot to the loweſt ſecond hand retailer 
of impotent ſcurrility, all according to 
the meaſure of their abilities, abuſed Ci- 
cero. It is altogether in the natural courſe 
of things, for thoſe who mean miſchief 
to their country, to abominate the ableſt 
and moſt indefatigable labourers for its preſer- 
vation and welfare. The penetration of Cicero 
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had before his conſulſhip diſcovered their 
general deſigns. It was during his ma- 
giſtracy, that his vigilance and indefatigable 
induſtry made him perfectly acquainted with 
the detail of the means. Accident aſſiſted 
in ſome degree in furniſhing him with 
diſcoveries, which his ſagacity traced to their 
ſource. Curius, one of the junto of ringlead- 
ers, who beſide his profligacy, was weak and 
vain, had long had an intrigue with Fulvia, 
a woman of ſome rank, who had reduced 
herſelf to the ſtate of 5 being a courtezan. 
On her he ſquandered what of his fortune 
remained from a ſeries of debaucheries. 
Unable any longer to ſupply the extrava- 
cance in which women of that ſtamp delight, 
he tricd to amuſe her with promiſes, 
He :1zmpted to enhance to her the impor- 
tanc2 ef ker conqueſt by boaſting of the 
confidence iepoled in him. As a proof of it 
he diſcovered he plot; at the ſame time he 
tried to feed her with the hopes of ſhar- 
ing in the treaſures which hg fancied he ſhould 
wy . have 
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hon in his power. F ulvia either relying lit- 


tle on the promiſes of a lover ruined 
by extravagance, or entertaining a bad opl- 
nion of an undertaking truſted to ſo garrul- 
cous ani weak a perſon as Curius, conceived 
it would be more profitable to unfold the 


whole affair. She did ſo in ſuch a way as to 


reach the ears of Cicero. The wiſeſt and 
beſt men muſt often in inveſtigating ſecret 


end afſeciated villainy, make uſe of worth- 
leſs inſtruments. The ſureſt guides to 


me diſcovery of Plots muſt be accomplices. 
Cicero ſent for Fulvia, and aiterwards for 


Curius; and prevailed on him to diſcover all 


he knew of the conſpiracy. Informed who 
the conſpirators were, he detached others 
from the aſſociation. With a patriotic po- 
 licy, which no real lover of his country 
could blame, he directed thoſe perſons ſtill 
to attend as accomplices at the clubs of the 


conſpirators, and infurm him of their moti- 


ons. He then laid his diſcoveries before the 
ſenate, but for a very obvious reaſon did not 
mention 
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mention his authors, becauſe that would have 
cloſed the ſource of future information. The 
majority of the ſenate repoſing the um con- 
fidence in the integrity and wiſdom of Cicero, 
and knowing that whatever he either told or 
concealed, he did it from the moſt prudent and 
patriotic conſiderations, required him not, to 
prove his allegations, or to produce witneſſes, 
They ordained by a public decree, that the con- 
ſuls ſhould take care, leaſt the flate received any 
detriment ; a form uſed in times of emergency, 
inveſting the ſupreme magiſtrates with a power 
of diſpenſing with the laws. It proceeded on 
this principle, that as all laws ought to be in- 
_ tended to prevent evil, and to do good to the 
community; when caſes occur in which their 
_ uſual courſe could not produce good or hinder 
evil, for-the very ſame reaſon for which they 
ought generally to operate, they behove them 
to be ſuſpended. It was the democracy which 
hindered the ſuſpenſion from proceeding as in 
mixed governments, on extraordinary caſes, 
„ from 


if ar + 
font « Egilatufe. The emergencies which 
required the interruption of the laws. aroſe 
from democratic violence, Now that ſuffrage 
was ſo extended, the majority of the people 
ſtimulated by their demagogues, was not un- 
favourable to inſurrections. From their aſſem- 
blies therefore, no effectual meaſures could be 
expected for ſuppreſſing the conſpiracy. If 
Rome had been a mixed and well-balanced 
government, the legiſlature would have been 
diſpoſed, and able to frame temporary acts, ac- 
cording to the exigency of the caſe. At Rome, 
to ſupply the defects of the democracy, and to 
remedy the evils which it cauſed, the ſenate was 
obliged to exert a diſcretionary power. Cata- 
line finding the plot diſcovered,” and being 
ſeverely attacked by the glowing eloquence of 
Cicero, left the city and betook himſelf to his 
correſponding accomplices in the country, and 
country towns. The vigilance of Cicero ſoon 
after made him maſter of letters from the 


conſr pirators in the city, and of other proofs 
2 | | which 
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which unfolded every particular of their indi- 


vidual and general deſigns. He arreſted Len- . 


tulus a worthleſs and abandoned man, who 
had been degraded from the ſenator ian dignity 
for miſconduct; Cethegus, a moſt diſſolute 


alidacious miſcreant, - who had been ſometime 


cbefore tribune, and a favourite demagogue; 
lalſo the reſt of the ſecret committee who 
remained in the city. A debate took place 


in the ſenate concerning the diſpoſal of the 
conſpirators. Moſt of the ſenators argued, 
- that as there could be no doubt of their guilty | 
intentions they ſhould be put ſummarily to 


death. Cxfar on the contrary ſaid, that what- 


ever might be their wickedneſs, the law had 
mot annexed: the puniſhment of death to fuch 


proceedings, and that therefore they ought not 
to be capitally -puniſhed. The virtuous. and 
patriotic Cato : conſidered leſs the letter of the 
-Jaw than general equity and expediency. It 


Was juſt, he ſaid, that thoſe who were deviſ- 
ing! the murder aof the ſupreme magiſtrate, | 


and 
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and of all good men, and the ſubverſion of 
the ſtate, ſhould be puniſhed by death for 


thoſe wicked and traitorous compaſſings; 


and that it was expedient that thoſe who 
| ſhewed a deſign to do the greateſt miſchief 


to their country, ſhould be for ever deprived 


of the power. Cicero took the ſame ſide with 
Cato. The majority of the ſenate concurred. 
The conſpirators were put to death without 
a formal trial. This was certainly a deviation 
from the uſual courſe of law, but a deviation, 
from the irregularity and violence of the de- 
mocracy abſolutely neceſſary. So unfavour- 
able is democracy to tranquility and order, 
that almoſt every ſtep which the ſenate at any 
time took for reſtoring public peace was lite- 
rally a deviation from the conſtitution. -Cata- 


line hearing of the defeat of his party in the | 


city, tried with a band of deſperadoes to make 
his eſcape into Gaul; but was intercepted by 
the conſul's lieutenant. Forced to fight he 
fell in 1 the battle, and freed his country from 

| 2 =» a deſperate 
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X deſperate enemy, whoſe ability was fortu- 
nately not equal to the wickedneſs of his in- 


tentions. 


Many ſuſpe&ted Cæſar of a participation in. 
Cataline's conſpiracy. That ſuſpicion ſeems 


to have ariſen from conſidering his heart only, 
without taking his head into the account. A 


man of his underſtanding muſt have perceived 


that the members of the conſpiracy were not 
ſuch as render ſuccefs likely, and that even if 
they had ſucceeded, the return of Pompey 
from the eaſt with a numerous army of ve- 


terans, would have ſoon diſpoſſeſſed them of 


their power. The great talents of Czſar formed 
a much more efficacious plan for attaining 
ſovereignty. Elected prætor, he employed his 
official power as well as perſonal influence, in 
_ gratifying the populace, attacking the ſenate, 
and diſturbing the public peace. He found 
an active tool in Metellus the tribune, Theſe 
two repreſented the conſpirators as martyrs of 
| ariſtocratic 
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ariſtocratic injuſtice; The ſaviours of their 


country from one plot might be obnoxious 


to a man who had formed another much more 
dangerous. Not his profligacy, ruined cir- 


cumſtances, and exceſſive ambition only, ren- 


dered Cæſar ſo bad a member of the com- 
munity. He was of the ſect of the Epicureans, 


who made gratification of paſſion the meaſure 
of happineſs, who denied the providence of 


the Deity, and diſbelieved a future ſtate. Ir- 
religion, immorality, and democratie turbu- 


lence, have generally gone together. The ſame 


perſons who have diſavowed obedience to the 


Divinity, the obligations of morality, and the 
ſanctions of moral law, have been equally 
averſe to the reſtraints of political order. On 
the other hand, the champions of political 
order, the defenders of their country againſt 
the attacks of democratic violence, and ambi- 
tious villainy, have been the friends of piety 
and virtue. Cato and Cicero with ſome verbal] 
differences in the modification of their tenets, 

: =p concurred 
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eonourred in being the ſtrenuoũs fupporters 


of theoretical and practical morality and reli- 
gion. The iniquitous conduct of Cæſar in his 
preztorſhip compelled the ſenatorian party to 
attempt his ſuſpenſion. Cæſar ſaw they were 


likely to ſucceed, and as his affairs were not 
yet ripe for force, he made a maſterly retreat, 
and by a voluntary reſignation anticipated 


their wiſhes. This apparent moderation procu- 
red his reinſtatement. During the remainder 
of the year he was more cautious. At the ex- 


piration of that office he procured the lucra- 


tive appointment of Proprætor, or governor 


general of Luſitania. In his government he 
conducted himſelf very ably, and made uſe 


of this firſt opportunity of attaching ſol- 
diers to his intereſts, He errichet both his 


army and himſelf. Returninig to Rome he 


declared himſelf a "TEE for the conſul- 


; _ 


: Pomery 


E 
Pour v was now arrived from the Eaſt. 


His approach with a great army cauſed appre- 


henſions at Rome, which he diſpelled by diſ- 
miſſing his troops. He eſteemed himſelf ſer 
cure of the higheſt place in the opinions of 
his countrymen without being backed by 
force, The people. meaſuring his ability by 
the quantity of ground he had gone over, 
without conſidering the eaſe of his courſe, ad- 
mired him as the. greateſt man that Rome had 
ever produced. His deportment towards them 
at once courteous and dignified, added affec- 
tion and reſ pect to admiration, His demea- 
nour was not fo agreeable to the ſenate; 
there was a parade of condeſcenſion in his 


behaviour to the nobles, which from an equal 


is the moſt abſurd inſolence. A jealouſy ſub- 


ſiſted between Craſſus and Pompey. They 


| were both of higher conſequence than Cæſar 
had as yet attained, He ſaw they would be 


convenient ladders by which he might mount 


towards the pinnacle which he wiſhed to reach. 
e 2 4 - "2 
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He profeſſed to be attached to both, attempt- 
ed to reconcile them, and ſucceeded. Theſe 
three entered into a combination for manag- | 
ing every thing in the ſtate through their 
Joint influence ; This they knew would not 
be difficult to effect, as through themſelves or 
their creatures they had the ' whole of the de- 
mocracy at their command. The principal 
men now at Rome, who took an active ſhare 
in public affairs, were, for the ſenatorian 
party, Cato, a man of conſiderable abilities, 
and of {till greater virtue; but of too inflex- 
ble a character for producing in ſuch times, 
and under ſuch a conſtitution, the beneficial 
effects to his country, and to mankind, which 
his benevolence intended; Cicero of very 
great genius, learning, and accompliſhments, 
of the moſt honeſt intentions, but of a timid 
feeble temper, and puerile vanity ; for the 
democratic faction, Craſſus noted for his 
riches, and deſiring power merely to gratify 
avarice ; Pompey eminent for military cha- 
| racter 
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racter JE" perſonal confidential _ valuing 


power only as a ſource of dite with 
amiable qualities but without ſteady princi- 


ples: Cæſar ſurpaſſing all men of his time 
in the endowments of his intellect, in the 


force and verſatility of his character, coveting 


boundleſs power for the ſake of uncontrouled 


action, and fitted for making the paſſions of 


others inſtruments for the moſt extenſive gra- 
tification of his own, and for making their 
ſtrength through their weakneſs, miniſter to 
his wiſhes, If Cæſar's choice of ends had 
been equally virtuous as his invention of means 
was fertile, his ſelections ſkilful, and his ap- 
plication vigorous, perhaps no character would 


have approached nearer to conſummate per- 


fection. Even profligate and unprincipled as 
he was, if he had been the ſubject of a pro- 
perly mixed government, his abilities would 
have been reſtrained from ſo pernicious a di- 
rection. The government would be in the 
hands of Pons: not only able like Cato and 

Cicero 
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| Cicero to ſee the wickedneſs of ſuch defigns, 
but inveſted with ſufficient power to render 
them ineffectual. Too able for gratuitous 
wickedneſs, his very ambition might have 
rendered him uſeful to ſuch a country, becauſe 
in good governments no extent of ability can 
inſure the long continuance of power with- 
out beneficial direction. As at Rome the 
democrats were prepollent, they were to Cæ- 
far the moſt efficacious inſtruments. They 
were bowls to which he could eaſily give the 
bias he choſe. He began his conſulſhip with 
an Agrarian motion. The profeſſed object of 
his bill was to divide a conſiderable portion of 
the demeſne lands in Italy among the poorer 
| citizens, to relieve their diſtreſſes. The real 
object was to ſecure the favour of the people, 
and to attach by their intereſt as well as by 
affection, numbers of them to himſelf, y 
make Craſſus and Pompey favourable to this 
bill, he propoſed alfo to them that their crea- 
tures and retainers ſhould be included in this 
diſtribution 
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diſtribution of public property. He pre- 


tended to court the conſent of the ſenate, | 


Knowing that that body would ſee the ten- 


dency of the bill, and oppoſe | it, and that his 


profeſſed reſpect for their opinion, would make 


their oppoſition more odious to the people. 


By applying to the vanity of Cicero, Cæſar 
for a ſhort time hood-winked his underſtand- 
ing, and made him friendly to the bill. Cicero 


flattered himſelf with the hopes of directing 
Pompey and Cæſar, and through them Craſſus, 
and making the ability and influence of that 


triumverate miniſter to the good of the coun- 
try. The film however ſoon broke, and he 
perceived their ſeveral deſigns in the true light. 
The vehement expreſſions of ſome ſenators in 
oppoſing the bill, gave Cæſar a handle for 
pretending to apprehend force. Of this he 
made a moſt artful uſe. He profeſſed to ap- 


ply to Pompey as his patron and protector, 
and ſaid to him, Will you ſupport us if we 
are attacked. a If any one,” (replied he, 

gratified 


. 
gratified by the application) * ſhall lift up « 
** ſword againſt you, I ſhall lift up both ſword 
"and ſhield.” Craſſus made a ſimilar declara- 
tion. Theſe proteſtations made Craſſus and 
Pompey odious to the ſenate. Thus did the 
ability of Cæſar render his aſſociates as hateful 
as himſelf to the ſenate, whilſt he, by his ex- 
ertions as the mover and ſupporter of the bill, 
was the chief favourite with the people. After 
much zealous oppoſition from the friends of 
the country, the democratic bill paſſed into a 
law, including a clauſe obliging every ſenator 
to ſwear to its rigid obſervance, under the oy 
pains of baniſhment or death. Cæſar during 
the reſt of his conſulſhip governed without | 


oppoſition, and made many ſalutary regula- 


tions concerning things that did not interfere 
with the wiſhes of the people, or his own 
power. The ability of Cæſar might have ren- 
dered him a ſubject of extraordinary utility 
under a mixed monarchy, becauſe his ambi- 


tion would have been reſtrained from doing 
| great 
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great evils, and gratified by doing g great good. 


He might alſo have made an excellent king, 
| becauſe his greatneſs and his country's good 
would have coincided. Democracy rendered 
talents and qualities of unequalled ſtrength 


not a bleſſing but a curſe to mankind. His 


affairs were not yet ripe for his throwing off 


the maſk. He had not yet any army at his 
command to bear down oppoſition to his de- 


ſigns. To the attainment of ſo neceſſary an 


inſtrument he made uſe of the fond folly of 


the populace, and the ruling paſſions of his 
aſſociates. By aſſiſting in procuring, them the 
command of armies, he got what he wanted 
for himſelf. Craſſus got the province of Sy- 
ria, that he might increaſe his riches; Pom- 
pey obtained the government of Spain, which 
he could rule by his lieutenants, and remain 


at Rome in the eminence he coveted; Cæſar 


procured Gaul, a country moſtly unconquered, 
full of brave men, againſt whom he could ha- 
| biruate his ſoldiers to difficult wars, and ſo 
| render 
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render them the moſt efficacious inſtruments 
of his own deſigns. 'Thus did he contribute 
to the elevation of his aſſociates, that he might 
ſo elevate himſelf and cruſh their power. To 
attach Pompey ſtill more cloſely to his inter- 
eſts, he gave him Julia his beautiful daughter in 
marriage. Cæſar's next object was to remove 
the principle ſenators from Rome. He found 
an active tool in Clodius. This perſon was 
exactly fitted for ſubordinate villainy, and as 
Fielding humorouſly obſerves in his account 
of a correſponding ſociety, of whi ch Jonathan 
Wild was chairman; He (Fireblood, one of 
the ſecret committee of thoſe democrats) was 
* a ſecond-rate raſcal, and fit for being the tool 
of a firſt rate.” In the courſe of a very de- 
bauched youth Clodius had been tried for an 
adultery, which involved in it the profanation 
of religious! rites. Cicero was the principal evi- 
dence againſt him, and had often animadvert- 
ed with great ſeverity on his general profli- | 
gacy. Raiſed to the tribuneſhip he reſolved 


to 
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to ruin Cicero. He attempted to perſuade 
the people, that thoſe who had been put to 
death on the charge of conſpiring with Cata- 
line had been unjuſtly treated. | He moved a 


law concerning ſummary proceedings, with a 
retroſpective clauſe, which ſhould involve 
Cicero. Directed by Cæſar, ſeconded by 
Craſſus, and not oppoſed by Pompey, he car- 
ried the law in the aſſembly of the people. 
Lucullus, and the principal ſenators in vain 
interpoſed in favour of the good man. Cicero | 
was obliged to fly for refuge to Pompey, 
who though indebted to him for much of 
his power, deſerted him in his diſtreſs. 
Sentence of outlawry was paſſed by the peo- 
le on the ſaviour of their country. His houſe 
was deſtroyed, and his fortune confiſcated. 
His feeble wailings in his letters to his friends 
abated much of the intereſt which his ſuffer- 
ings would otherwiſe have excited, He had 
the head of a ſage with the heart of a woman. 


Croprus. 
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CLop1us alſo procured the abſence of Cato 
from Rome, by compelling him to accept 
of the province of Cyprus. Freed' from the 
watchful oppoſition of Cicero and Cato; Clodi- 
us and his rabble went on with unreftrained | 
violence. Cæſar having Clodius, and other 
agents of the ſame ſort,” to keep the populace 
in his intereſt, went to his province; His ac- 
tions there, not peculiarly relating to our ſub- 
ject, we ſhall not detail, but content our- 
ſelves with obſerving in general,” that though 
before little converſant with arms having 
been moſt of his time in the city, he equa]- 
led any general who ih any age ever exiſted. 
His were not the ordinary acquirements 
of mere technical ſkill, fitted to act in cuſto- a 
mary combinations, his mind could vary with 
the caſe; Every individual victory,” and the 
| general ſeries of his ſucceſs, may be eaſily 
traced to the unremitting action of the bold- 
eſt heart and ableſt head; The Roman diſ- 
cipline was well calculated to make men 
of ordinary talents uſeful generals; Cæſar if 
= | he 
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he had not found an excellent ſyſtem of war 
would have invented one himfelf. In the 
field, in the cabinet, in every intercourſe 
with men he moulded them as he pleaſ- 
ed. Whilſt employed in the cenqueſt of 
Gaul, he directed the democrats at Rome 
as much as if he had been preſent ; advan- 
cing in the attainment of his object, and 
receding in particular points, where he 
ſaw a temporary retreat was the way to 
permanent victory. Clodius was ſo eleva- 
ted by his ſucceſs againſt Cicero, . that he - 
proceeded even to attack Pompey, and pro- 
poſed an enquiry into his conduct in his 
Aſiatie command; enraged at this attempt 
Pompey ſet about jundoiug what Clodius 
had with his connivance done, and propo- 
ſed the recall of Cicero, intending to protect 
that orator, and to pitch his eloquenee againſt 
the audacity of Clodius. The democrats 
took different ſides in this conteſt. The par- 
tizans of Pompey and of Clodius frequently 
fought in the ſtreets, Rome wasa ſcene of that 
1 & T7 _ confuſion 
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confuſion and of bloodſned, which have ne- 
ver failed to mark democracies. - Pompey 
explained to Cæſar the reaſons of his con- 
duct, with which Cæſar profeſſed to be 
fatisfied. Cicero was recalled and received 
with great affection by all ranks at Rome, 
including even thoſe who had baniſhed him. 
Clodius found means, he being the moſt 
deſperate and worthleſs of the demagogues, 
to preponderate in the democratic party. 
Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar, had an inter- 
view on the confines of Cæſar's province, in 
which it was agreed that their commands 


-. |} thould be prolonged, and that Pompey and 


Craſſus ſhould be conſuls for the enſuing 
year. As Cicero was now returned, Cæſar 
affected to conſider him as his friend, and 


diſavowed all ſhare in Clodius! s attack upon 
him. Cicero, either through vanity or timidi- 
ty, profeſſed to court the triumvirate. Finding 
thereby that his influence decreaſed in the 
ſenate, he for ſome time retired into the coun- 
wy, and did not interfere in public affairs. 
Clodius 
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Clodius perſevered in his outrageous eon- 


duct, and was attended in-public by bands of 
the loweſt and moſt worthteſs deſperadoves. 
During ſome years the popular aſſemblies 
were the ſcenes of daily maſſacres, and 
every kind of diſorder. Meanwhile Craſſus 
ſet out for his government in Syria. Bent 
upon riches he plundered the temple of 

Jeruſalem, and utprovoked made war on 
the Parthians. Being ignorant of the coun- 
try, and their mode of fighting, he was 
ſurrounded and eut to pieces. At Rome, 
Milo, a bold active man, exerted himſelf 
on the fide of the ſenate, and in oppoſition 


to Clodius. The democratic diſturbances 


continued with increafing violence. 


Tur ftreets,” (fays Cicero, deſeribing 


ſome of the democratic outrages cauied by 
the haranguing demagogue Clodius, the 
I:urer of thole days) © the common ſewers, 
« the river, were filled with dead bodies; 


« and all the pavements ſtained with blood.” 
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At was propoſed in the ſenate to appoint 
2 dictator, whoſe unlimited power might 
puniſh the haranguing miſcreants, the in- 
ſtigators of ſuch crimes. Arbitrary power 
| lodged in the hands of an individual of 
known moderation, would have been cer- 
tainly preferable to this turbulent bloody 
democracy. Pompey was the perſon thought 


of for a dictator. From the time of Sylla - 


the dictatorſhip had been an object of aver- 
ſion and terror: a ſenator therefore propoſed 
that Pompey ſhould be made ſole conſul, 
becauſe the conſulſhip implied accounta- 
bleneſs. Elevated to the ſovereign authority 
Pompey ceaſed to be a factious leader, and 
acted for the intereſt of the ſtate. His diſpo- 
ſition led him to moderation, It was the 
turbulence and diſorders of the democracy 
which either induced or compelled him to 
be the leader of a faction. A perſonal 
_ enmity aroſe from the political conteſts 
between Clodius and Milo, which ended in 
the death of the * Milo one day 
going 
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going to Lanuvium, a town in the neigh 7 
bourhood of which he was chief magiſtrate, 
was met by Clodius, returning from his 
country-ſeat to Rome. Their attendants ': 


quarrelled, a ſcuffle enſued, in which Clo- 
dius and Milo took the part of their re- 


ſpective ſervants: Clodius was killed. It 
appears that Milo's ſervants were the ag- 
greſſors, ſo that however well the demagogue 


might deſerve death, it was not in that 
way. His friends proſecuted Milo. The 
populace was ſo outrageous on account of 
the loſs of their favourite haranguer, that 


it was neceſſary for Pompey to order an 


armed guard round the court that tried 
him, to prevent their being diſturbed by 


the mob. Cicero undertook to plead the 


cauſe of Milo. Natvrally timid, he was 
over-awed by the fight of the troops, al- 


though he had reaſon to believe they were 
to protect not to diſturb him. He made 


a very feeble defence, inſtead of the oration 
that he had compoſed for the purpoſe, 
EE EF | 
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| which probably no diſcourſe on a Judicial 
queſtion ever ſurpaſſed. Milo was condem- 
ned to baniſhment. 


| Casar had now ſubdued Gaul, aug- 
mented his army, gained the enthuſiaſtic 
affection of his troops, and by various agents 
directed the popular faction at Rome. From 
the view of his power, and knowledge of 
his character, the ſenate was much alarm- 
ed. Cato ftrenuouſly exhorted Pompey to 
rouſe himſelf and guard againſt Cæſar. 
Pompey long confidered Cæſar as acting a 
ſubordinate part to himſelf; but at length 
began to ſee the real deſigns. His wife Julia 
was now dead, ſo that the domeſtic tye of 
their connection was broken. He had how- 
ever been inſtrumental in the prolongation 
of Ceſar's command, and could not agree 
to his recall until the term was expired. 
Meanwhile Cæſar . ſent Mark Anthony, 
2 profligate debauchee, but of great cou- 
rage and ability, to aſſiſt in promoting his 
deſigns 
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| deſigns at Rome. That his efforts might be 
the more effectual, he furniſhed him with an 
immenſe ſum of money, derived from the 
plunder of Gaul, with directions to diſtribute 
it among the populace, and their haranguers. 
He inferred from their principles, and knew 
from their practice, that the aurum palpa- 
bile (or as a modern democratical haranguer, 
on what he calls claſſical hiſtory, learnedly. 
phraſes it HAURUM PALPABILUM, thereby 
ſhewing his capability of deriving from the 
true ſource the knowledge he profeſſes to comes 
municate,) had a very powerful effect with- 
che demagogues. Anthony gained over Curio; 
in extravagant young man of a ruined for- 
tune, who was then tribune. A decree was 
paſſed in the ſenate for recalling Cæſar. Curio 
| interpoſed the tribunitian negative. Parties 
ran very high. The beſt, the moſt patriotic, 
and the moſt opulent men, took the ſide of 
| the ſenate. The dregs of the people, the 
abandoned, the ruined, the criminal, fayoured - 
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the interefts of Cæſar. That able politician 
pretended he would be ſatisfied with a ſmaller 
province, witch a view no doubt, by this aſ- 
ſumed moderation of making the refuſal, 
Which he knew he would receive from the 
ſenate, appear the more reaſonable to his par- 
tizans; and above all to his ſoldiers. The 
ſenate juſtly eſteeming it derogatory to the 
dignity of a government to negotiate with its 


ſervant, refuſed to liſten to his propoſal, and 


compelled Anthony and Curio to fly from 
Rome. On their arrival in Cæſar's camp 
they inflamed the ſoldiers againſt the ſenate, 


as the enemies of the people and of their 


general. The troops declared they would 
follow Cæſar wherever he choſe to lead. 
Aſſured of the ſupport of the army, Cæſar 
threw off the maſk, and advanced to Italy to 
employ againſt his country that force, which 
but for the folly and wickedneſs of the demo- 
crats and their leaders, he would not have 


— Still however in the uſual cant of 
: democratical 


democratical leaders, he proteſted that his only 
object was to vindicate the rights of. the peo- 
ple. His approach cauſed great conſternation 
at Rome. Pompey had truſted to his per- 
ſonal authority, without having power at hand 
to ſupport the cauſe of his country, which 
he had at laſt undertaken. His troops were 
in Spain, and he was unable from the want: 
of them to make reſiſtance in Italy, The. 
ſenate deemed it expedient to leave for a time 
their country, which they were unable to 
defend. They fled to Greece, Cæſar ad- 
vanced and took poſſeſſion of Rome, with 
the acclamations of the populace, who did not 
perceive immediately that they had got a 
maſter in their profeſſed defender. From Rome 
he made propoſals of peace, which he knew 
would not be accepted, and gained over by 
his pacific profeſſions, the moſt undiſeerning 
of his opponents. He proceeded next to 
Spain with wonderful dif] patch, The Alps 
Land Pyreneans ſank before him!“ In Spain 
Pompey 
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Pompey ought to have met him, but comi- 
nued to delegate to his lieutenants the com · 
mand of his veterans, whilſt he himſelf went 
in queſt of new troops. Czſar warring with 
ſoldiers ſuperior in numbers, and equal in diſ- 
cipline to his own, in a country which he 
knew but little, and of which the oppoſite lead- 5 
ers had from long reſidence and exact know- 
jedge, drew his adverſaries into adefile, and ob- 
liged them to ſurrender themſelves at diſcretion. 
Having thus conquered Pompey's troops, he 
proceeded next againſt Pompey himſelf. Pom- 
pey had got together a conſiderable army in 
Greece, and was able to make a formidable 
ſtand. After a ſeries of military operations, 
which would alone have eſtabliſhed his mili- 
tary character, Cæſar brought his adverſary to 
a battle in the plains of Pharſalia. Pompey's 
numbers were much more than double Cæ- 
ſar's, and the greater part of his troops was 
now habituated to war, ſo that on the whole 
his army was equal to that of his enemy. 
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This battle was to determine whether Pom- 
pey's military character was chiefly owing 
to ability or fortunate accidents, « by 
ſhewing how he could acquit himſelf when 
he had ta contend with great talents. 
Cæſar farmed his plan ſo ably that nothing 
but firſt. rate ability could have prevented 
his ſucceſs. With theſe it appeared he 
had not to contend. He gained a victury 
which decided the fate of Europe. “ Phar- 
ſalia gave him Rome.” Pompey fled to 
Egypt, where he was treacheroufly mur- 
dered. The misfortunes which darkened 
the cloſe of a once bright life, aroſe from 
his early poſſeſſing a perſonal conſequence, 
much ſuperior to what his talents were 
in trying circumſtances found able to main- 


tain. as 


| Cxsar went to Alexandria in purſuit of 
Pompey, ſettled that kingdom according to 
his pleaſure, and purſued the remains of the 


ſenatorian party whitherſoever they went. 
1 | 1 
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The virtuous patriotiſm of Cate, the brave 
efforts of the young Pompeys, made a gallant 
but ineffectual reſiſtance. Nothing could long 
tand before his courage, activity, and over-- 
powering genius. Having reduced his ene- 
mies in every quarter of the globe, he returned 
to Rome, and made himſelf perpetual difta- 
tor, and thus cloſed in deſpotiſm the Roman N 


democracy. 


Cæxs Ak 's fall from the hands of men, who 
from different motives conſpired againſt him, 
excited freſh conteſts, The ariſtocratical 
party revived, but was finally ſuppreſſed by 
Octavius and Anthony. The following civil 
war was a diſpute between two leaders, which 
| ſhould be abſolute maſter. On the conqueſt - 
of Anthony by Octavius Rome became an- 


im _ deſpotiſm. 


Tuus have we ſeen that the prevalence 
of democracy was the principal cauſe of the 
misfortunes 
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misfortunes of Rome, and that the wiſdom 
and patriotiſm of. the ſenate frequently made 
the evils ceaſe to flow, but as the could not. 
dry up the ſource the ceſſation was only tem- 
porary. Democracy cheriſhed the vicious, 
overcame the virtuous, perverted the able, to 
rain their country, From democracy the 
Romans had almoſt fallen under the hand 
of Hannibal; from democracy were the 
Gracchi, the authors of violence and inſur- 
rection, Saturninus and Sulpicjous of maſſa- 
cres, Marius of civil war; from democracy 
ſprung the conſpiracy of Cataline, the com- 
bination of the triumvirate, the murders of 
Clodius, the fruſtration of Cicero's ingenu- 
ity, benevolence, and patriotiſm; the ineffi- 
cacy of Cato's virtues, and the perverſion of 
Cafar's unequalled intellect. From demo- 
cracy exalting Cæſar ſprung permanent deſ- 
potiſm, and the atrocious wickedneſs of ſuc- 
ceeding emperors. Domitian, Caligula, and 
Nero, were the lineal deſcendants of demo- 
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cracy. Whoever with impartiality and com- 
mon obſervation ſtudies thei hiſtory of the 
_ greateſt nation which the ancient world ever 
ſaw, will perceive that to ariftocratic autho- 
rity and exertions it owed its rife, to pre- 
pollent democracy it owed its fall; will in 
the detail of democratic operations fee diſ- 
order, convulſion, confiſcation, rapine, maſſa- 
eres, and every ſpecies of injuſtice, oppreſ- 
flon, and cruelty, and in the general reſult, will 
behold the conſummation of human miſery. 


CHAP. XV. 


 Englih demacracy—Britifh men 


ax HUS hve we wad democracy 
through the hiftory of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed ancient govenments: it would be 
eaſy. to ſhew from modern hiſtory alſo, 
that the effects which ſhe has produced 
have been equally ſubverſive of ſocial order 
and deſtructive of happineſs. Wherever ſhe 
has appeared | in countries of any magnitude, 
confuſion, immorality, impiety, confiſcation 
and proſcription, rapine and bloodſhed, have 
attended her ſteps. To enter into the detail 
of modern democratical governments and their 
conſequences, would exceed the plan of the 
| preſent Eſſay, but may poſſibly be the ſubject 
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of fees conſideration. I cannot however 
conclude the preſent diſcuſſion without mak- 
ing a few general obſervations on Engliſh 


democracy. 


H APPILY for this country the good fenſe of 
its inhabitants has generally prevented de- 
mocracy from being much or long prepol- 
lent. Short as the periods have been during 
which it prevailed in England, yet were they 
ſufficiently marked with atrocious wickedneſs 
and diſmalevents, evenif we had noother ſource 
of knowledge to manifeſt its nature and ten- 
_ dency. The firſt attempt to excite a demo- 

cratical ſpirit recorded in Engliſh hiſtory, 
originated from John Ball, a ſeditious lecturer. 
This fellow, near the cloſe of the fourteenth 
century, went about the country inculcating 
on the loweſt vulgar, the principles of uni- 

verſal equality, telling them that ſubmiſſion 
to the king and houſes of parliament, to 
all civil and eccleſiaſtical power and authority, 
| 2 
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was a violation of the RI CHTs or Man. 
John made many converts among the moſt 
ignorant of the populace. Had the govern- 
ment been ſufficiently vigilant to ſtop John's 
lectures when their rebellious tendency firſt 
appeared, it would have probably prevented 
the principles from being reduced to the in- 
tended praflice. Not being repreſſed they 
broke out in riot and inſurrection. Demo- 
crats are fond of every adjunct or appendage 
in dreſs, manners, and names, which may 


exhibit their vulgarity. The ringleaders of 


John's diſciples aſſumed (as our great hiſto- 
rian informs us) the feigned names of Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, Tom Mil- 

ler, &c. &c. in order to denote the meanneſs 

of their origin and ſituation. Theſe demo- 
crats, or, as they called themſelves, reformers, 
murdered the primate, the chancellor, the 
high treaſurer, and all other perſons of rank 
and diſtinction that fell in their way. They 
even endeavoured to make the king their 
9 3 priſoner, 
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priſoner, The lord mayor, a ſpirited active 
man, knowing it was the duty of a muni- 
cipal magiſtrate to aid the civil power, killed 


Wat Tyler, and repreſſed the inſurrection. - 


The nobility, gentry, and all men of virtue 
and property flocked to London, and aſſe- 
ciated themſelves againſt thoſe daring innova- 
tors and levellers. By their loyalty, courage, 


and activity, they ſoon entirely ſuppreſſed the 


democrats. 'The firſt democratical rebellion in 
England we ſee wasowing to a /editrous leflurer. 


Tux inſurrection of Cade, the bricklayer, . 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and that of 
Ket the tanner a century afterwards, ariſing 
from temporary or local cauſes, not a general 
ſpirit of democracy, were eaſily and ſpeedily 
quelled. Theſe were only topical ſores, not. 
democratica poiſon, infecting the whole maſs. 


her head ſo high as to endanger the exiſtence | 
aße 5 
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of civil ſociety. The progreſs of democracy 
from its firſt origin in the harangues of pu- 
ritanical preachers in the reign of James 
the Firſt, to its maturity in the ſubverſion 


of the © conſtitution of church and ſtate, 


in the murder of a mild and benevolent 
king, in the confiſcation of property, in the 
complicated tyranny of a bloody uſurper, 


every Biiton knows. As the facts are notori- 


dus we ſhall confin - irſelVyes to the principles. 
From conſidering the puritanical harangues, 
the popular diſconteats riſing to violence and 


inſurrection, the attack of the biſhops, the 


rebellion, the regicide, and the whole ſeries 
of that mournful hiſtory, we ſee a cloſe con- 
nection between hatred to eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments, to civil ſubordination, and to 


monarchical government. According to the 


degree in which enmity to the hierarchy 
- ſubſiſted in thoſe who rebelled againſt the 
monarch, did their hatred rage againſt the 
nobles and the king. The Preſby terians, ve- 
ry different in principles, knowledge, and 


B b 2 conduct, 
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conduct, from that reſpectable body which 
no compoſes the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 
of the northern diſtrict of our country, were 
inimical to the hierarchical gradations of the 
church, but yet admitted of ſome ſubordina- 
tion. Theſe, although they wiſhed demo- 
dbracy in the ſtate to be prevalent, did not 
dieſire it to be unmixed. They approved ok 
having a king, but wiſhed to have his authority 
dependent on themſelves. In the language 
of Shakeſpear's Jack Cade, they would ſuf- 
fer a king, but they muſt be protectors. over 
him. From the preſbyterians branched the 
Independents, who rejected all clerical eſ- 
tabliſnments, all ſubordination, eccleſiaſti- 
cal, civil and political. The perfection of 
| ſociety, according to them, conſiſted in every 
man following his own will, in ſuppreſſing 


all magiſtracy, gentry, clergy, nobility, 


and monarchy. In the midſt of this ge- 
| neral equalization of rank and property, 
they found a proviſo for a particular excep- 
tion as to the latter in favour of themſelves. 

| | I 
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The democrats conſiſted of two deſcriptions 
apparently oppoſite, but really coincident, 
the fanatics, and the deiſts. The former 
profeſſed to believe in the Supreme Being. 


and in the chriſtian religion, and pretend- 


ed to ſpecial gifts, | illuminations, and 

privileges, from the Divinity, but had the 

moſt abſurd, unjuſt, and pernicious notions 
of the Almighty, and of the conduct pleaſ- 

ing in his ſight. The latter, like the inſi- 

dels of modern times, diſbelieved in re- 

velation and Providence. The fanatical 

| independents in their addreſſes to the Di- 

vinity, inſtead of the humility, contrition, 

and reverential awe which reaſon dictates 

and our church preſcribes, uſed a moſt 
ſhocking and blaſphemous familiarity, which 

ſhewed that they had a very inadequate ſenſe 
of the greatneſs and awfulneſs of that Being 
whom they pretended to ſupplicate and 
adore. In compaſſing the moſt atrocious 
' wickedneſs in their robberies, ſactilege, mur- 
ders, and _—_ they were ſo daringly, ſo 
|  blaſphemouſly | 


( 7. | 
blaſphemouſly impious, as to pretend the 
ſanction of the Almighty's command. Thus 
while they pretended to extraordinary piety, | 
they ſhewed that they were totally unim- 
| preſſed by a true ſenſe of religion, and that 
the gratification of their own wicked paſſions 
was the ſole motive of their conduct. The 
Deiſts, who had profeſſedly as little religion 
as the fanatics really had, concurred in their 
crimes. On the one hand Ireton, Harriſon, | 
and Cromwell, the heads of a ſe& who pro- 
feſſed uncommon holineſs without any real 
religion, on the other Sidney, the head of 
a party who profeſſed no religion, combined 
in levelling all diſtinctions of rank and pro- 
perty, and in murdering the king. Thus 
we ſee in England, that the ſame men who 
were the bloody enemies of nobles, of bi- 
hops, and kings, were impious and blaſphe- 
mous to the Supreme Being. [Thoſe who 
were inimical to the ſubordination of regular 
ſociety, yielded not obedience to the divine 
will. Democracy the ſcourge ra man is the 
deſpiſer of God, 

A go- 
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4 government ſo abſurd in principles, ſo 
pernicious in effects, remained not long in 
Britain. The ſound. ſenſe of our anceſtors 
taught by experience, returned to monarchy. 
Our conſtitution, for a century aſcertained and 
confirmed, is of all political ſyſtems recorded 
in hiſtory, the moſt perfectly fitted for the 
attainment and preſervation of individual and 
national happineſs. Our juriſprudence has a 
moſt exact coincidence with natural ethics. 
It allows every action, every exertion of free- 
dom, which morality ſanckions. Its reſtraints 
are commenſurate with the reſtraints of con- 
ſcience. We may ſpeak, write, do whatever 
we pleaſe, if we abſtain from injury. Our 
polity ſecures to our law the full operation 
and effect. The judicial examiners of our 
conduct are men taken from ourſelves, and 
having the moſt powerful motives to juſtice, 
as on the purity of their judgments depends 
their own ſecurity. —_ 


OuR 
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Our lawgivers can make no laws which do 
not equally bind themſelves as the reſt of 
the community. Our ParLiamenT has an 
IDENTITY of INTERESTS with us; that being 
the caſe, it matters little to individuals whether 
they have a vote or not in the election of its 
members. My rights, who have no vote, are 
as well ſecured as thoſe of any elector in the 
| Kingdom. No man can be deprived of his li- 
berty, property, or life, but for his own act of 
private or public injury. Every one of com- 
mon underſtanding, induſtry and conduct, 
may generally earn a comfortable independent 
livelihood, and is in cafe of unavoidable mis- 
fortune, relieved from want. Individual diſtreſs 
is removed by general proſperity, and general 
liberality reſulting from excellence of political 
yſtem. 


To ſecure the enjoyment of our happineſs 
undiſturbed by domeſtic and foreign enemies, 
ſome 
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| ſome of our property is applied. The legiſla- 


ture finds it neceſſary to expend: a part to 


preſerve the whole. Its wiſdom and huma- 
nity apportion impoſts to the ability of the 
 contributer, from the average property of its 
members, paying itſelf a very large ſhare. 


' Orr Crvren is equally removed from fa- 
nataciſm and infidelity; pious without enthu- 


ſiaſm, liberal without laxity; by precept and 


example inculcating virtue and religion. The 
political principles it teaches are thoſe of our 
civit polity. It grants indulgence to Noncon- 
formiſts, in every opinion not productive of 
vices and impiety, or ſubverſive of our happy 
eſtabliſhment. . 0 | 


Our Kine has an IpENTITV of INTER“ 
EST With the ſeveral orders, civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and with the people at large. The 
friends and enemies of the people, the eſtab- 
| liſhment, and the ſovereign are the ſame. 
Ce | Every 
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Every true PA TRIOT is a lover of the Cox 
STITUTION and the Kind. 2 


3 ſuch a ſyſtem, and the characters 
which it produces, we of this country enjoy, 
and have long enjoyed, a happineſs unequal- | 
ed in the annals of hiſtory. Malignants may 
try to make the weak and ignorant fancy 
otherwiſe, but it muſt be either ignorance cf 
fact or incapacity of reaſoning, that can 
produce aſſent to ſuch notions. The more 
a man is converſant with the hiſtory of man 
kind, and their comparative ſtate in different 
ſituations, the more 'elearly will he ſee, that 
none in the various conſtituents of HA PPI. 
NESS equal, or ever equaled the SUBJECTS 
of. the BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


